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From Fraser's Magazine. 


THE GALLERY OF LITERARY CHA- 
RACTERS. 


RIGHT HON, JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


Tuere is not a cleverer fellow in the do- 
minions of King William the Fourth than the 
gentleman so luxuriously lapped up in a dress- 
ing gown on the opposite page, nor one who 
has done so little in comparison with his 
powers. Born a wit, he has contented himself 
with laughing at the pretensions of others, 
without making any effort of hisown. In his 
earlier days the butts whom he selected were 
the most important which the idleness of a 
provincial city could afford—the players in 
the Dublin theatre. As he advanced in life, 
he found objeéts of ridicule and laughter in 
the more serious-looking mummers who fill, 
in this country, the offices of statesmen and 
senators. The same spirit that gave caustici- 
ty to the Familiar Epistles, animated the peti 
which assailed Whigs and Whiggery in the 
satiric articles, grave and gay, of the New 
Whig Guide, the John Bull, the Quarterly Re- 
view, and fifty other vehicles of minor renown. 
But the glories of the profession from which 
he selected his original victims, the stage, are 
not more fugacious than those of the political 
wit. His gibes, his sarcasms, his bitter allu- 
sions, his graphic comicalities, his quizzes, his 
parodies—are all admirable at the moment, 
and objects of the highest applause with his 
party—in a few years they are gone—as flat 
as uncorked soda-water, the bubbling gas fled 
forever, and the vapid residue only left be- 
hind. Therefore, it is that those who, like us, 
think highly of Mr. Croker’s genius, are anxi- 
ous that he should, yet, while his powers are 
as vigorous as ever, give the world something 
by which succeeding generations may appre- 
ciate him. His edition of Boswell’s Johnson 
is am amusing and almost a necessary book ; 
but the industry and the ingenuity wasted 
upon the choses de néant, which, after all, 
make up the staple of his additions, might 
have been better applied. Such works convey 
little more renown than those official treatises 
which it was lately his duty to superintend. 

Museum.—Vol. XX. 


He was once asked at a large party, by the 
bluestocking countess of B , if he had 
brought out any new work. “Nothing,” he 
replied, “since the last Mutiny Act.” He 
silenced the intrusive lady; but now that he 
is free from such routine toil, ought we not to 
expect something else? We are much inis- 
taken if he has not some concealed work, some 
treasured gem, which may yet, but perhaps 
not until after his death, burst suddenly upon 
the world. In many matters he is a profess- 
ed admirer of Horace Walpole—in some re- 
spects animitator. Do we hazard an unlucky 
guess, when we say, that nothing is more pro- 
bable than that “ Memoirs to serve for the 
History of England in the first years of 
the nineteenth century,” lurkin the escritoire 
of the ex-secretary, and that every day is add- 
ing to its store. If such a book do exist, 
what queer characters of certain persons, what 
shrewd remarks on party history, what tho- 
rough contempt for mouth-honoured leaders, 
what biting sarcasm and unsparing satire, may 
we not be prepared to find! But as we have 








anticipated that its publication will not tak 
place until after the death of its author, 


hope that its appearance will be long pro- 
tracted. 


Ireland boasts the birth of Mr, Croker—he 
is*a Galway man. His father, who finally 
held a high situation in the excise, was a wit 
in his way, and thopgh he never translated 
the Satires Ariosto, as Hazlitt strangely fan- 
cied, was so far poetical as to sing a most ex- 
cellent song. Croker was bred to the Irish 
bar ; accident threw him into parliament ; his 
advocacy of the Duke of York smoothed his 
way to office. In two-and-twenty years ad- 
ministration of the Navy, it will not be difficult 
for the disappointed to find matter of censure ; 
but now that he is out, justice allows us to 
say, that his attention was unremitting, and his 
activity unwearied. By the simplicity and 
comprehensiveness of his arrangements, he 
has rendered the management of the multifari- 
ous concerns of our Navy, in all its branches, 
as easy as that of a private counting-house ; 
and even those who grumbled beneath his rule 








are now beginning to think that there is much 
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: _ Greenwich Hospital. ‘ 


truth in the old adage which tells us that 
“seldom comes a better.”’ In parliament he 
is assuming that station, from which he has 
too long suffered himself to be shouldered by 
plausible mediocrity, supported by hypocriti- 
cal candour, and the Jow underling tactics of 
St. Stephen's and Whitehall. But this had 
better be treated of elsewhere. 

We start him for Secretary of State in the 
next ministry. 
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From Virtue’s Beauties of Great Britain. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Tunis magnificent structure, principally built 
of Portland stone, is composed of four distinct 
quadrangular piles of building, each bearing 
the name of the respective Prince during 
whose reign it was built. The facade towards 
the Thames comprises two stone buildings, 
behind which, in the centre, is the Ranger's 
mansion. The north and south fronts present 
a two fold pavilion, connected above by a 
continued attic order, surmounted by a balus- 
trade, having an open portal below. The 
centre of each pavilion has a pediment sup- 
ported by four Corinthian columns, and at the 
sides rise double pilasters of the same order. 
Statues of Mars and Fame are sculptured in 
the tympanum of the eastern pediment, which 
bears the name of Charles, and the eastern 
front corresponding with the west of that call- 
ed Anne, is rusticated, with a tetrastyle por- 
tico of the Corinthian order in the middle. 

The names of William and Mary designate 
the two southern ranges, and present a gene- 
ral similarity of architecture, though partially 
differing in their ornaments. A handsome 
colonnade is attached to the interior of each 
range, being supported by duplicated columns 
d pilasters of the Doric order, extending 


@ feet long, while the southern extremity of 


7 feet, having at the end a return pavilion, 


each colonnade is surmounted by a turreted 
dome, 120 feet high. 

In Queen Mary's building is the chapel; 
one of the most elegant specimens of Grecian 
architecture this country affords; which edi- 
fice stands on the site of a former structure, 
burnt down in 1779. The portal consists of 
an architrave, frieze, and cornice, the jams 
are twelve feet high, and ornamented by ele- 
gant sculptures. The frieze, by Bacon, con- 
sists of angels bearing festoons, and support- 
ing the sacred writings. In the interior of 
the portico are six fluted columns, 15 feet 
high, the capitals and bases Ionic, after Gre- 
cian models. The columns supporting the or- 
ggn gallery are surmounted by an entablature 
and balustrade, enriched with ornaments. A 
basso relievo, representing angels sounding 
their harps, embellishes the tablet fronting 
the gallery; and on the pedestals are orna- 
ments of trumpets and musical instruments, 
c&e. 





On each side of the organ gallery rise four 
columns, with shafts, of scagliola, imitating 
Sienna marble; while other columns, serving 
to support the ceiling and roof, adorn the op- 
posite end of the chapel. The pillars are Co- 
rinthian, 28 feet in height, their pedestals in- 
eluded. On either side, between the upper 
and lower tiers of windows, project the galle- 
ries, beneath which and the cantilivers, where- 
by they are supported, ranges of fiuted pilas- 
ters appear; the cantilivers having antique 
foliages, the intervening spaces rich festoons, 
and the pedestals of the balustrade, tridents 
and wreaths. The armorial bearings of Green- 
wich Hospital are carved upon tablets; and a 
foliage, in the Grecian style, adorns, the 
frieze beneath. The lower range of windows 
is surrounded by paintings in chiaro scuro, 
having for ornaments, candelabra and varie- 
gated festoons. A stone fascia appears over 
the gallery, whence rise pilasters of the com- 
posite, with shafts of scagliola, which seem 
to support the epistyliam that environs the 
whole chapel. Angels holding festoons of 
oak leaves, with dolphins, shells, &c., en- 
rich the epistylium; whence rises the deco- 
rated ceiling, divided into compartments, em- 
bossed with foliage, golochi, &c. Between 
the upper ranges of pillars are recesses, with 
paintings of the Apostles and Evangelists; 
and, at either end of the galleries, are recesses 
also decorated by flowers carved in stone. In 
each recess are the entrance doors, with en- 
riched pilasters and entablatures, having or- 
naments of naval coronets, wreaths, tridents, 
&c.; and over the portals niches with paint- 
ings of the Prophets. The communion table 
is of statuary marble, supported by six cheru- 
bim, over which is a painting of St. Paul's 
preservation from shipwreck ; and above, ano- 
ther of the Ascension. The centre of the 
aisle, and the space round the organ gallery, 
are paved with white and black marble, in go- 
lochi, frets, and ornaments. 

The grand hall, painted by Sir»James 
Thornhill, displays William and Mary seated 
upon the throne, environed by the cardinal 
virtues, &c., and emblematical devices. At 
either end of the ceiling appears, in perspec- 
tive, a gallery with an elliptic arch, supported 
by coloured figures in stone. On the galle- 
ries are a variety of naval embellishments, 
and the arts and sciences connected with na- 
vigation. Fluted pillars adorn the sides of 
the hall, and in the recesses are allegorical 
representations of the liberal virtues. 

The pensioners, supported from the chest of 
Greenwich, have progressively increased as 
the funds of this institution have accumu- 
lated; the number at present amounting to 
2450. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
a 


SOME PASSAGES IN “THE LIFE OF 
AN IDLER. 


“ Ay, father, T have had those early visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 
‘To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations; and to rise 
I knew not whither ° bd 
. * _ . * 
* but this is past: 
My thoughts mistook theinselves. 
Abbot. And wherefore so? 
Manfred. 1 could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve, who fain would sway, and sooth, and sue, 
And watch all time, aad pry into all place, 
Aud be a living lie, who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean—and such 
The mass are.” 


* . 


Byron's Manfred. 


[ was always an idler—an idler in boy- 
hood, in youth, in manhood—at school, at col- 
lege, in the world;—I was always an idler. 
For thirty years my life has passed away like 
a dream ;—I have no house, no home, no wife, 
no child, no friend, no tie to bind me to the 
earth, nothing to mark my leaving it. 
. 7 * * * * 

Ay! my life has passed away like a trou- 
bled dream, of whose real existence there is 
no trace save in shaken nerves and a chilled 
heart. 

But was it not actually a dream ?—a dream 
in which strange scenes have been careering 
before my eyes—in which beloved and fami- 
miliar forms have unaccountably vanished 
from my view ; some fading into nothingness, 
others darkening into demons that scowled 
and grinned at me until my blood froze, and 
my soul sickened at the contrast—a dream— 
a dream in which ] have been pursuing, with 
the same desperate eagerness, a succession of 
widely varying objects that all melted away 
or changed their nature in my grasp—a 
dream, by heaven! in which I have been ever 
struggling with high hope and noble daring, 
and ever baffled by that electric paralysis 
known only to the sleeper. And now—now 
at this moment, when I am suffering under a 
sort of doubting consciousness, do not all 
things, stripped of their distinctive shapes and 
eolours, wheel and sparkle around me till 
chaos seems come again? 

They do! they do! 
. * * * * * 

I was always an idler, but an idler after a 
peculiar fashion. My life has been one of in- 
cessant though rambling activity ;—excite- 
ment, mental or bodily, has been as it were 
the very principle of my existence. Thus it 
is that under the influence of a fatal and way- 
ward restlessness, | have observed, and stu- 
died, and thought, and laboured, and learned, 
and braved many dangers, and done many 
things whereby I snatched a barren and tran- 
sitory triumph from other men whom the world 
ealls talented, and wise, and great;—but it 
availed me nothing; my exertions were ill- 
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timed, or ill-directed, or over-carried; and, if 
productive of aught that was good, productive 
only of that gleam of joy which embraces sor- 
row. Still I have laboured on, and ever 
must until I shall have ceased to be—though 
my toil be uncheered by an anxious throb. 
Therefore is it that | am even now noting 
down my wi!d thoughts in the cabin of a mer- 
chant-vessel. | have nothing else to do. I[ 
have gazed upon the Atlantic, until my eye 
and mind are alike weary of its sullen yast- 
ness—I have turned over the three volumes 
which compose the captain’s library, until 
every page and every thumb-mark thereon is 
familiar to me—I have listened to all the sto- 
ries that the sailor-fellows can tell—I have 
elicited their whole stock of ideas; so that, 
in all, from the commander to the cook's dog, 
the most microscopic inquiry could discover 
nothing new. I am altogether thrown back 
upon myself; I must write—lI'll write my 
whole life: it will be a curious, a fearful mo- 
nument to leave behind—an unmitigated re- 
presentation of the human heart. Doubtless 
some passages will again cause me desperate 
suffering, if I sit down deliberately to place 
them upon record ; but then they are perpetu- 
ally flashing on my brain, and will it not be 
better to grapple fixedly with the recollection ? 

At all events, | must write. So I'll com- 
mence forthwith, and address myself to no 
object till we make land, 

[ was born on the 22d of March, 1795. My 
name is Reginald St. Sename. With the ex- 
ception of Sir Richard St. Senane, who pos- 
sesses the lands and lordship, 1 am the only 
survivor of the house of Inchicronan. 

It is unnecessary to interfere with the he- 
rald’s office by saying more. 

My childhood, I am told, was sickly and 
querulous; but even then, as ever since, mu- 
sic had strange power on me. 


Ifin my m 
obstinate fit of crying my father were to toue 


his violin, or my mother or nurse to sing to 
me one of our own wild melodies, I was at 
once silent. 

My boyhood was froward, passionate, and 
daring ;—an only child, I of course suffered 
from the indulgence of my parents, and the 
utter subserviency of all others around me; 
besides, my whole race have been afflicted 
with an unhappy temperament. 

From the first my father treated me as a 
companion; he insisted on my always address- 
ing him by his Christian name. We doted 
on each other, though we often quarrelled. 
Under his personal instructions, I became ac- 
complished in all exercises and field-sports, 
and perfectly regardless of fatigue and danger 
in their pursuit. I am also indebted to him 
for my introduction to French and Spanish 
iiterature :—as for the languages, they were 
spoken more commonly in our house than 
English, We were much connected with 
France and Spain in the olden time; the ca- 
dets of our family used always to teke service 
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in the army of either nation. I cared little 


the Life of an Idler. 
| be it by accident—all have shed man’s blood 


for France, but I was passionately fond of | —even my own father, even my own self. It 


every thing Spanish: 
a very paradise of the heart; 


Spain was unto me as 
I used to gaze 


devotedly upon the snatches of its scenery, | 


which the magic art of Zurbaran had made 
present to my view; and I used to pore over 
its history and repeat its ballads wil my eyes 
filled with tears and my heart beat as though. 


it would burst my bosom;—ana then iihere | 
was a painting of the Virgin in our oratory, | 
the sublimest effort of Murillo’s pencil; and | 


on this I loved to gaze, until mortality seemed 
suspended in myself from contemplation of its 
divine expression. And yet tradition declared 
it, in fact, the portrait of a mortal beauty ;— 
could such exist? I pondered much upon the | 
question, and once said ‘“‘ No;’’ for the inspi- 
ration of the painter had shed the purity of 


heaven over a form and features, combining | 


all that was most lovely upon earth. But I 
had afterwards reason to alter this opinion, 
when I first gazed on Maria di Padilla. High | 
and noble excitement had raised her for the 
moment into the perfect 


my boyhood, and she at once became my des- 
tiny. But let me not anticipate. 


These things united to cast a shade of deep | 


upon my character. But more 
than all, there was an old woman who, for 
the better half of a century, had witnessed 
the high solemnities of our house—who had 
rocked my cradle and guided my first steps; 
and she, as I lay in bed, used to sit cowering 
on the hearthstone, in the fitful light of the 
turf fire, and tell me strange stories of the 
prowess and achievements of my forefathers, 
from Maurice the Norman downwards; hint- 
ing ever and anon, in a whisper fearfully dis- 
tinct, the while she recorded some deed of 
esperate vengeance, or chronicled some war 
f merciless extermination, that we were a 
fated race—strongly subjected to a mysterious 
influence—having need of an especial bless- 
ing—highly gifted and sorely tempted—and 
that, however we might live, it was always 
well for us to die in holy guise, and within 
the protection of consecrated ground. 

This worked strongly upon my imagination, 
colouring all my thoughts, in sleep or awake 


enthusiasm 


resemblance—the | 
embodied vision of the worshipped image of | 


was terrible to think on then—it is most terri- 
The doom has fallen 
heavily on me—ay, the doom! such it is said 
| to be—such it is difficult to believe that it is 

not. Tradition and popular belief, strangely 
| borne out by events, declares us under the 
curse of a potent spell, condemning us to 
blood-guiltiness and misfortune in our hearts’ 
truest affections, ever since Maurice the Nor- 
man slew his brother in arms on the faery 
| knowe at Inchicronan. 

My schoolboy days—but why linger upon 
schoolboy days? They are in truth always 
the same, alw ays miserable: every man has 
found them so; albeit, under the pressure of 
disappointment and calamity in after life, he 
would fain persuade himself it was_ other- 
wise. Away with such drivelling philoso- 
phy! Though the griefs of the boy be light 
| and passing, yet are they more acutely felt 
than the heaviest misfortunes which can be- 
fall a breast the world has seared; and unless 
to be the victim of tyranny the most compre- 
hensive and searching—tyranny in every 
form, from the well-meant oppression of the 
master to the ruffianly malignity of the low 
usher, and the wanton abuse of power upon 
| the part of stronger schoolmates, be happiness, 
the schoolboy must be wretched. 

I will not, therefore, dwell upon my school- 
boy days longer than to state I was sent to 
Stonyhurst, and that there I became a good 
to say nothing of winning all the 
prizes, which was a matter of no great diffi- 
culty, as the Roman Catholic aristocracy of 
England are, with the single exception of the 
Jerninghams, a stupid generation. They have 
bred in and in until humanity has become de- 
| graded in them 
At seventeen 


. 
| ble io think on now. 


| 
| 


classic, 


I entered Trinity College, 
Dublin. I had graduated before I reached 
twenty-one. The years which intervened | 
look back upon as the happiest of my exist- 
ence. During these, I enjoyed all that free- 
dom trom worldly care which is presumed to 
make a paradise for the schoolboy, and I had 
not to groan under the capricious exercise of 
power or authority upon the part of any hu- 
man being. And how did I pass my time ?— 





—impressing me with the haughty fancy that 
1 was distinct from ordinary mortals, and 
shrouding me in feelings in which they cer- 
tainly had no share. Thus was I in some 


after the usual fashion of young men of the 
day abundantly supplied with money: hunted 
regularly twice a week during the season— 
went to balls and parties, in which I then 





moods of mind led to dream myself the hero 
of many a chivalrous exploit, and in others to 
sliudder at myself a predestined homicide ; 
tor none of my race were free from the stain 
of blood. In the earlier time this was no 
cause for wonderment. Conquerors in a fo- 
reign land, few amongst a treacherous many, 
we were obliged to maintain by the strong 
hand what we had won by the strong hand. 
But even in latter days the destiny clung to 
us ;—all—all—be it in battle, be it in fight, 





took great delight—played at billiards, my 
fondness for which was, for a whole year, a po- 
sitive passion—drank hard, which, in youth, 
before the nerves are rigid or unstrung, does 
really afford much gratification—and gambled 
sufficiently to keep my expenditure on an ex- 
act balance with my receipts ;—a consumma- 
tion which, from the extreme liberality of my 
father, and the cheapness of pleasure in the 
Irish capital, 1 should have otherwise found 
some little difficulty in bringing about. 
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Sometimes, however, I read; and when I 
did read, it was with the utmost intensity of 


application. My father wasextremely anxious | 


1 should distinguish myself at college. As he 
was the best and fondest of parents, deep re- 
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soul, and I always returned from my lonely 
rambles with poor Fanny, purified and ele- 
vated, as | might from converse with a crea- 
ture of a superior essence and of a better and 


| brighter world. 


morse used therefore to seize me, when the | 
time for examinations was fast approaching, I | 


having not as yet looked into a page of the 
appointed volumes. Then would I, unless 
driven by some master-passion to act in oppo- 
sition to my better feelings, for three or four 
weeks shun the world and all my gay com- 
panions, and confine myself rigidly to the 
precincts of the college, measuring time by 
an hour-glass, and even taking exercise but at 
stated periods. Gentle and philosophic, too, 
was this exercise; for fatigue was to be as 
carefully avoided as repletion, or the strong 
stimulus of wine. I accordingly used merely 


Thus did I love her, and she knew I loved 
her, and she loved me in return; but, alas! 
she knew not how I loved her: as woman, 
she was incapable of conceiving it, and as 
woman her passions and affections naturally 
directed themselves to the same object; and 
therefore her love for me was combined with 


| feelings far more earthly than any wherewith 


to walk quietly round the park for half an | 


hour, after every two hours’ reading during 
daylight. 

There is a mingled pain and pleasure in 
the remembrance of these fits of study. They 
were uniformly successful ; but I despised the 
intellect of all my competitors. 
struggle had been with Time, and not with 
them; and I therefore felt no joy in the mo- 


I knew my | 


ment of victory, that in the most remote de- | 


gree approached the two days’ misery arising 
from the apprehension of defeat. And oh! 
the drawling thunder of that cursed bell which 
used to sammon us to the examination hall! 
Were I to hear it now, after years of absence 
—now, when the spirit of ambition is utterly 
extinct within me, it would yet strike cold 
upon my heart! 

Enough of college! I now approach those 
dread passages of my life which stained its 
whole after-course. 

Fanny Fitzgerald was the eldest daughter 
of a family with which mine was on terms of 
the closest intimacy. She was the loveliest 
and gentlest girl in the county. We had 
been playmates in childhood—companions, 
whenever [ was in the country. She was 
now in her nineteenth year, and [ had watched 
her progress through each, successive stage 
from infancy to the fulness of youthful bloom, 
but to me she was unchanged. I loved her 
truly, purely, fervently—even as a sister—but 
no more. Cunning a pattern 1s she was of 
charming womanhood, never did she excite 
in me one lustfal thought—never did I dream 
of drawing more closely the ties which bound 
us to each other. I was perfectly satisfied, 
perfectly happy in our intercourse. She was 
my shrine of feelings undefiled—the being 
under whose benign influence I was wont to 
reconcile myself with humanity, when bru- 
talized by the indulgence of my own evil pas- 
sions, or disgusted utterly by the profligacy, 
meanness, and worthlessness of the throng 
amidst which I had been toiling. As I gazed 
in her serene blue eyes, the deep quiet which 
seemed mirrored there was tranfused into my 





I had regarded her. I cherished her in my 
heart's core, as I would my good angel—lov- 
ing and yet reverencing; but her thought by 
day, her dream by night, her hope, her prayer, 
her prospect was—to be my wife. 

I was not aware of this until it was too late 
—until she was the wife of another. Had I 
known it, | would have married her; and if 
happiness be permitted to mortals, we must 
have been happy. True it is, I did not love 
her in the romancer’s acceptation of the term, 
for in this sort I did afterwards love an opera 
singer, Maria di Padilla; and passionate love 
is a madness wherewith we can be afflicted 
but once in life; for it is of necessity created 
at first sight, else reason would have sway; 
and only in the progress of our delirium is it, 
that, as the sun giving glory and splendour 
to the valueless stone whereon it shines, we 
invest our idol with every grace and beauty 
of our own imagination—grace and beauty 
which do not exist beyond; and the discovery 
of this is a thing of such surpassing bitter- 
ness, as utterly to prevent a recurrence of the 
like delusion. But under no possible circum- 
stances could my affection for Fanny suffer 
alteration or decay; and our enduring happi- 
ness would have been assured by the very 
absence, upon my part, of that passion which 
never fails to waste away in its own fierce” 
flames, leaving ashes which are satiety and 
disgust. I was predestined, however, to be 
wretched, and to make all who loved me 
wretched. Fanny married ancther. I will 
not, I cannot, attempt to detail the circum- 


| stances by which this came to pass: suffice it 


to say, it had its origin in that vile coquetry 

which is essentially inherent in woman. 
After graduating, I returned to spend a few 
months at home previous to my departure for 
the continent, where I was to pass some years 
before I set myself down for life upon the pa- 
ternal domains. It was a gentle, soothing 
happiness, to be restored to the scenes of my 
boyhood, and time glided rapidly away. But 
the hour when I was to say farewell was now 
drawing nigh, and Fanny was surprised, and 
piqued, and grieved, that I made no declara- 
tion of love myself, nor demanded no confes- 
sion of affection from her lips—no pledge of 
constancy. To incite me, she commenced 
coquetting with one of her many admirers, the 
person most encouraged by her father, who, 
A2 
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like myself, never dreamt of our union, con- 
sidering the difference of religion an insupe- 
rable bar; for Fanny was a Protestant, and 
something of a puritan withal. 


The individual that Fanny married was a 
man against whom I entertained, from the first 
moment I saw him, an antipathy, strong to 
the full extent of my own impetuous nature. 
He was a colonel in the army, and major of a 
regiment quartered in a neighbouring town. 
Now I have ever had a rooted aversion to the 
professional castes in this country—or rather, 
let me say, to men belonging to those castes, 


then left her, declaring I flung her from my 
regard for ever. 

That evening she promised to become the 
wife of Colonel Keightley. I saw her not 
again until the fatal vows had been recorded 
before an angry heaven. 

The fortnight that preceded her marriage, I 
passed in almost perfect solitude at the island 
of Innis-Dharrig, wandering amongst its mo- 
nastic ruins, or gazing listlessly on the Atlan- 
tic. 

I was very wretched; and yet, upon self- 
examination, I could not satisfactorily explain 





whose personal character is not sufficient- 
ly elevated to render indistinct the peculiar 
marks; but, above all, I hate the people of the 
military caste. They are, with scarcely an 
exception, low, mean, ignorant, contemptible 
mercenaries, without the feeling of chivalry 
which adorned the free companions of ancient | 
days, and with a sort of shoulder-arms man- 
ners and style of conversation, which is in- 
finitely more offensive than the worst form of 
ordinery vulgarity. As acquaintance, I have 
always studiously avoided them; for their 
miserable gew-gaw splendour and assumption 
of rank in society I utterly despise. But I 
was singular in these feelings: the officers 
were courted by all others in the county, and, 
to my infinite indignation, by none more than 
the Fitzgeralds. Now Fanny's suitor possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree. all the vices of his 
caste: he was mean and ignorant beyond mea- 
sure; he openly professed that he served mere- | 
ly for the pay; and I remember one evening, 
when he had lost some trifle at cards, he re- 
plied, with a look of ghastly facetiousness, to a 
lady who was quizzingly condoling with him, 
‘*He who steals my purse steals trash,’ as 
the Scriptures have it.”’ | 


For the rest, however, he was a fine speci- | 
men of the human animal. He was in the | 
prime of life (about thirty years of age) tall, 
and east in a mould of strength and beauty | 
seldom surpassed. Ilis features were fine and 
regular, but there was something stern, and 
withal contracted, in their expression. Poor 
Fanny, as I said, coquetted with him; and he 
was most assiduous in his attentions—more for 
her fortune, which was large, than for her own 
sake; although he could not have been insen- | 
sible to her excessive loveliness. He obtain- 
ed the father's consent, and subsequently Fan- 
ny's, in a moment of passion. I was offended 
—I was deeply hurt by her flirtation with this 
man. I upbraided her with it, not as a lover, 
but as an old friend, and she replied with even 
greater warmth and bitterness than that into 
which I was myself betrayed. To observe 
such conduct in one habitually so kind and 
gentle—to hear the expression of rage and 
defiance, instead of penitence, or at least sor- 
row, amazed me utterly, and almost drove me 
mad. I retorted with brutal violenee—in a 








storm of senseless, incoherent words ;—and 


| acquitted her. 


why. I would not acknowledge, even to my- 
self, that jealousy had sway in my bosom; 
and simple hatred to the object of Fanny's 
choice was no sufficient motive for the com- 
plicated feelings of misery under which I suf- 
fered. 

In my secret soul I blamed Fanny for not 
understanding, and not sharing, my peculiar, 
perhaps fantastic feelings; and yet my reason 
I did not seek to marry her 
myself, and yet it was torture to think of her 
as the wife of another. I did not regret her 
marriage under the sordid sensation of a lost 
possession, but I contemplated it with the 
thrill of horror that a pagan might the dese- 
cration of his idol. Were I to have attempt- 
ed to breathe my feelings to Fanny, (but I did 
not, for I then deemed it useless,) J have often 
thought I might have availed myself of the 


| words of aloved and remembered acquaintance 


—one of the first of living poets ; 


“T can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 

The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the heavens reject not— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow— 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow ?”’ 


At length, however, I reasoned myself into 
a sort of quiet, and | determined on going to 
Fanny's wedding-féte ; well believing that, 
however she might love her husband, her gen- 


| tle nature could not fail to be afflicted at con- 


tinuance of any unkind feeling between her 
and the playmate of her childhood. 

A penitent, therefore, for past violence, I 
presented myself before Fanny on her wed- 


| ding-day ; but there needed no words to win 


my pardon—my pale and worn looks were 
eloquent interpreters, and Fanny sprung to 
meet me under the mingled influence of grief 
and gladness. I claimed her hand for the 
first dance—and retained it, save at brief in- 
tervals, during the entire evening. 

What were my feelings? I had none—I 
moved, and thought, and acted, like a person 
in a dream. At length the ball-room was 
nearly empty, and I was constrained to say 
farewell ! Fanny burst into an agony of tears, 
and was removed by the bridemaids, sobbing 
and insensible. Buried in the same stupor 
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that had all night clogged my faculties, I 
gazed upon the group; and when’ it had 
disappeared, I walked slowly out of the house. 

I spent the whole of that night in wandering 
through the woods of Ballortlagh, watching 
the lights that flitted through the mansion, 
until they had one by one expired. 





The week that followed was chiefly spent | 


by me on horseback. I was miserable, except 
when alone, and riding as rapidly as horse 
could carry me. 

My father observed my state of mind, and 
pressed me most anxiously to depart. 


I as- | 


sented ; an early day was fixed; and it was | 


arranged that he should accompany me as far 
as London. 
think of leaving the country for years without 
bidding Fanny farewell. We might never 
meet again: her husband's regiment might be 
ordered fate alone knew whither, and she 
would of course accompany him. 

I accordingly rode over to Ballortlagh on 


[It was impossible, however, to 


the day previous to that appointed for our de- | 


parture. I- found her alone in the drawing- 
room: on seeing me she uttered a faint shriek, 


and, burying her face in her hands, she shrunk | 


from me like a guilty thing. 
I knelt at her feet, and endeavoured to 


soothe her agony; but she sat perfectly still, | 


and apparently unconscious, with the tears 
streaming through her slender fingers. While 
we were thus placed, her husband entered the 
room. I sprung upon my feet, and rushed 
towards the door—he stood before me—lI en- 
deavoured to pass on one side—he placed his 
hand upon my breast-—I struck him to the 
earth—strode over him—threw myself on my 
horse, and darted from the hall-door with the 
speed of lightning. Arrived at home, I quiet- 
ly awaited the message which I was full sure 
would be sent as soon as possible ; and! grim- 
ly rejoiced in the prospect that my hours were 
numbered. Keightley was acelebrated duel- 
list—I had determined not to fire at him. A 
brother officer of his waited on me—I referred 
him to my fellow-collegian, Frank Joyse. Six 
next morning, and a field between Ballortlagh 
and Inchicronan, were appointed. The night 
passed heavily; I could not sleep—I spent 
the chief part of it in writing letters to my fa- 
ther and Fanny, in anticipation of a fatal 
event. But still the feeling which harassed 
me had not one touch of fear—it was a ner- 
vous curiosity to penetrate the mist of futuri- 
ty, and ascertain the event, though careless 
what it might be. 

When Keightley appeared on the ground 
his face yet bore the mark of the blow I struck 
him. I had laid open his right cheek from 
the lip to the eye. I had effectually destroyed 
his beauty.» My pistol was of course discharged 
in the air; his ball cut the massive watch 
chain in two, which was suspended to the last 
button of my waistcoat. He was not satisfied 
with this, nor with the expression of my sor- 
tow at what had occurred, conveyed through 
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my friend. I did not expect that he would ; 
but this deviation from the ordinary courtesy 
of the field rendered my friend deeply indig- 
nant; and he said, as he handed me the se- 
cond pistol, “‘ By heaven, Reginald, if you do 
not fire at him this time, I'll take you off the 
ground, and have a slap at him myself.” “ It 
will not be necessary, Frank, observed I, 
pointing to the divided watch-chain. ‘‘ There 
are nine chances in favour of his wounding 
me—the tenth is, that he will shoot me dead.”’ 
I was not mistaken; as I was bringing down 
my hand, after again firing in the air, his ball 
struck me on the elbow (on the olecranon 
process), and glancing thence just grazed my 
ribs; and, after running round my body, re- 
mained, buried in my clothes. My arm fell 
to my side as if borne down by an irresistible 
weight. My first act was to raise it by acon- 
vulsive exertion of my whole frame; I then 
reeled forward, and fell. The sensation I ex- 
perienced was that all my fingers had been 
bent back and smashed to pieces. I was con- 
veyed to a neighbouring cabin, in the first in- 
stance, and thence, under the superintendence 
of the surgeon, to Inchicronan. The uncon- 
trollable workings of my mind rendered my 
cure slow, and for a long period doubtful; at 
length I was declared convalescent ; and one 
day, as I lay on my sofa, I was surprised by 
the apparition of Keightley. If the spirit of 
evil had stood before me in an embodied form, 
I could not have been more astonished—my 
frame could not have been more violently 
agitated ; and yet there was no sign of this 
save in the increased pallor of my counte- 
nance and contraction of my brow: it was 
within the spirit wrought. I felt as if at the 
instant all the wholesome fluids of my body 
were turned to gall. But I received the man’s 
proffered hand, and listened calmly to his re- 
grets at what had happened, and his observa- 
tions that we had each much to forgive (he 
had taken deliberate aim at me the second 
time, for which he was called out by Frank 
Joyse, although, through the earnest interven- 
tion of my father, no meeting took place) ; and 
he trusted all would be forgotten, and that we 
should be good friends in future. I mechani- 
cally expressed my assent to all he uttered, and 
begged him to make no allusion to the past. 
Reflecting on this visit, I could not understand 
at first how a man that must curse me when- 
ever he looked into the glass, and who hated 
me with perfect hatred, could have brought 
himself to act after such afashion. But there 
were many reasons; he was most strongly 
urged to it by his wife’s family and relations. 
It was the surest way of preventing scandal in 
his regiment, with one of the officers of which 
he had already had an affair, in consequence 
of some observations made respecting the ori- 
gin of our rencontre ; arid he expected speedi- 
ly to receive the route for the Ionian Isles ; in 
which event, it was probable our paths would 
never cross again. There might have bee 
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other motives; but amongst them, one gene- 
rous or noble, there decidedly was not. Fan- 
ny also came to see me; and it was in a fatal 
moment, when we were left alone, that as I 
lay pale and helpless, worn by anguish, bodi- 
ly and mental, that I unwittingly drew from 
her, amidst sighs and tears, and in the bitter- 
ness of our mutual sorrow, the confession that 
she loved me, and me only ! 

Need I add that her husband was odious to 
her ? 

I recovered—that is to say, I was again 
able to move, although still feeble as a child; 
and, at the express invitation of Keightley, I 
was driven over several times to Ballortlagh. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of this promise—but it was violated. The 
brutal cenduct of her husband—her loathing 
of his presence—her love for me, and strug- 
gies to control it—within « brief period laid 
her on a bed of sickness from which it was 
supposed she never more would rise. Her 
disease lay too deep for the physician's art— 
one by one her medical attendants had de- 
clared they could do nothing to arrest the 
hand of the destroyer; and she was now left 
to die in peace. Hourly did I, in anguish un- 
utterable, expect to hear that her broken spirit 


| had passed away ; and when her cousin Emi- 
| ly, who had been her constant attendant dur- 


This was indeed balm to my wounded heart: | 


J sat once more by Fanny as in happier days, 
and looked into her eyes, and inhaled the 
spirit of her sweet voice. It was perhaps a 
criminal indulgence ; but I did not feel that it 
was such, nor could I, if I did, resist my im- 
petuous longing. 

At length the forced cordiality and worldly 
policy of the husband gave way under my con- 
tinued stay in the country, and repeated visits. 
He became harsh and brutal in his conduct to 
his wife, and scarcely civil in his bearing to- 
wards me. 


I was not slow to perceive this, although | 


the only effect it produced on me was to ren- 
der my conduct and demeanour to him most 
cautious and scrupulously free of all pcssible 
cause of offence. 

I knew full well, however, that an out- 
break of the passion which was rankling in 
his breast could not be long deferred. 
was it. 

As Fanny and I were playing chess one 


Nor | 


ing her illness, and who knew of our attach- 
ment, came to Inchicronan, I thought it was 
to announce the fatal intelligence, and bear 
me some dying token of regard. 

On the contrary, it was to say that Fanny 
could no longer control her desire to see me 
before she ceased tu breathe, and to devise a 
plan whereby this might be secretly effected. 
Her husband had, at her express desire, and 
in accordance with the commands of her phy- 
sicians, been excluded from her presence. | 
could therefore only be received at night, 
when all excepting Emily, who slept in her 
room, had r- ured to rest. 

The signal for this was to be a light in Fan- 
ny’s window; when it gleamed forth I might 


| safely approach, and was to announce my pre- 


evening at Ballortlagh, in a crowded drawing- | 


room, Keightley, after watching us gloomily 
for a time, advanced to the table and filliped 


| pointed signal. 


down my king, at the same time looking in | 


my face with a scowl of demoniac hatred and 
defiance, which I never can forget. 

My very soul, however, rejoiced within me. 
I now felt that I might fire at him without the 
world’s reproach, and the black bile rose in 
savage joyousness of anticipated vengeance. 
Searcely, however, had the thought been har- 
boured, ere I swore to dismiss it for ever. 
Fanny wrung from me a promise that I would 
seek no quarrel with her husband. It was 
hard to resign the hope that from the first had 
been mutely cherished in my heart's core, but 
I could not possibly have said her nay. A 
brute alone would have denied any thing to a 
being so unhappy and so lovely. 

Fanny alone was witness to what took 
place; and having prevailed with me, she 
next sought her husband, who was now await- 
ing my departure in the lawn with a brace of 
swords under his cloak. By tears and prayers, 
and the solemn promise that she would see me 
no more, she induced him also to forego his 
purpose. 

A note from her next morning informed me 





sence by throwing some sand against the glass 
Emily was then to steal down stairs, and let 
me in by the back door. 

I left home at twelve and soon reached Bal- 
lortlagh wood. I wenton foot, lest my depar- 
ture at such an hour might excite inquiry at 
Inchicronan For two hours I lay in the 
shrubbery opposite the house, waiting the ap- 
Who could read my feelings? 
who can fancy the impetuous throbbing of my 
heart, as I advanced in obedience to that sig- 
nal, and announced my presence ? The mastiff 
flew at me as [ was passing through the yard ; 
but, on recognising an old friend, cowered at 
my feet. The door opened, and Emily ap- 
peared, pale and faint with fear. Having 
drawn off my boots, I followed her in breath- 
less silence. The stairs, I fancied, shook un- 
der me as I ascended, so violently did I trem- 
ble ; and I was for a moment obliged to lean 
against the wall from actual weakness. Eve- 
ty thought that crossed my brain seemed to 
have left a burning track. The dread of be- 
ing discovered by Keightley, or even Fanny's 
father, stealing into the house like a thief of 
the night, well nigh annihilated every facul- 
ty ; and as I passed their chambers in travers- 
ing the long gallery, I could scarcely persuade 
myself they were not opening to give forth 
the spectres of their tenants. In Fanny's 
presence, however—in Fanny's warm em- 
brace—all was forgotten ;—she fainted in my 
arms in the overwhelming ecstasy of that 
blissful moment ; and for a time she lay there 
pale and still, and fair as breathing marble. 
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But her eyes once more beamed upon me in 
unutterable tenderness. No word until the 
moment of parting was breathed between us : 
Fanny was incapable of the exertion of speak- 
ing, and of what avail was language’? The 
night seemed curdled into one brief moment 
—our happiness rendered us unconscious of 
aught beyond our mutual presence. But 
when forced by Emily to begone, on the ap- 
proach of daylight, I murmured in my farewell 
kiss that I would come again that night. I 
did, and for many and many a night after ! 
until Fanny, like a withered plant under the 
mitigated and vivifying influence of light and 
air, had in fact recovered. It was a strange 
existence that we thus led The present was 
delightful, for we lived in the light of each 
other’s eyes—and when we spoke, we spoke 
of the past, and this was rapture—but never 
did we suffer our thoughts to wander to the 
future. Even when alone, I would know no 
mental horizon more extended than that which 
was bounded by the shadows of the coming 
night. 


Fanny was now once more able to enjoy the 
pure air of heaven—the beauty and gentle 








joyousness of heart, which had withered under 


the touch of sorrow’s icy finger, were again 


: 
her own, and each successive hour was fraught | 


with health. Within a brief period she must 
be as well and as lovely as ever. Her abhor- 
red tyrant was away—his wife's fortune had 
been abandoned to him, and deeds of separa- 
tion drawn. 
why I should seek stolen interviews with Fan- 
ny. I now visited her in the faee of day, and 
walked with her—and read to her—and, in a 
word, lived over again with her the happy 
hours of our childhood. Our intercourse, too, 
was to the full as innocent as it had been in 
that blithe period. She was to marry me if 
ever she had her hand at liberty —but this was 
understood, not expressed, between us. Once, 
in a moment of wild excitement, I drew a pic- 
ture of the happiness beings loving as we did, 
and circumstanced as we were, might enjoy 
in a foreign clime, forgetting the world, and 
forgotten by it. I spoke not directly of our- 


selves, but she understood me, and replied | 


by raising her clasped hands to heaven, and 
bursting into an agony of tears. ‘] humbled 
myself in the dust before her, and did at length 
obtain forgiveness, but a lurking consciousness 
of something approaching guilt mingled in the 
rapture of all our future meetings—it threw 
around us an air of embarrassment which 
was before unknown. Thenceforth poor Fan- 
ny always blushed when my eye rested on her, 
and her heart throbbed audibly, and her hand 
trembled when it was placed in mine. Our 
interviews, however, were not less sweet— 
perhaps they were more so; and had they 
continued much longer might have ended— 
But, no! I will not believe it. No, no, no! 
She would have remained innocent and happy 


There was no longer a reason | 
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—the demon never could have possessed me 
to make her its victim. 

But our meetings were broken off. A man 
on horseback, and muffled in a cloak, drew up 
before me on the road, as I was riding home 
at midnight from Ballortlagh. Slowly and 
listlessly was I proceeding—for my mind was 
in the world of dreams, and my heart was 
beating against the golden tress I had that 
evening received from Fanny. 

I accordingly did not perceive the man until 
I was close upon him, and my name in the ac- 
cursed accents of Keightley burst from the 
cloak. Startled at the sound and at the appa- 
rition, I pulled up, drew a pistol from my 
holsters, and presented at him. He drew no 
weapon, made no motion, but coldly said, 
‘Would Mr. St. Senane add murder to adul- 
tery ?”’ I lowered my pistol and exclaimed, 
** What do you want?” “ Satisfaction.”’ “ You 
shall have it on the instant,’ replied I, spring- 
ing from my horse; “here is one of my pis- 
tols—let us each walk three paces from this 
spot, and then fire as we please.” ‘“ No, Mr. 
St. Senane ! If I fell there would be no more 
about it: you might have me buried in the 
next sand-pit—and who would dare affront the 
heir of Inchicronan by an inquiry into the fate 
of an obscure stranger who presumed to inter- 
fere in his intrigues. But you know that, if 
you fell, small indeed would be my chance of 
escaping the gallows, and still less the ven- 
geance of your savage tenantry. You know 
that if it was only dreamt I shot you unfairly, 
they would murder me under the colours of 
my own regiment.’’-—‘ Well, then, what do 
you wish? Be brief: I have no words to waste 
with so foul a liar, so base a slanderer of 
the innocent being whose happiness he has 
marred.”’ 

He uttered a demoniac laugh. I vaulted 
on my horse, and spurred him to his side. 
‘Speak, sir, speak! or I'll spurn you like a 
dog.”’ In the same unmoved tone he answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Meet me at Holy-cross at eight to-mor- 
row—(I have a long way to go for a friend) — 
pistels! None but the seconds to go with us 
to the ground.” I bowed my head in token of 
assent, and rode pasthim. We almost touch- 
ed; and our eyes glared upon each other in _ 
the concentrated fury of inextinguishable 
hate. But when freed from the spell of his 
cursed presence, I became again a man—my 
feelings were once more human—the panting 
thirst for blood was allayed. I remembered 
my promise to Fanny—I remembered how 
deeply I had injured the man. Through me 
it was that he could never know a quiet home, 
nor the affections of a wife—through me he 
had become an object of loathing and con- 
tempt to her who had sworn at the altar to 
love, honour, and obey him—to cling to him 
for richer for poorer, in sickness or in health. 
My heart softened—I swore that he should 
not fallby my hand. I determined to receive 
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his fire, and then to assure him on my honour | 


of his wife's innocence, and apologise for the 
expressions I had that night used. 

I found my friend Frank at home, and 
brought him with me to Inchicronan. He was 
very unwilling to accompany me to the field. 
He declared that he was oppressed with the 
presentiment of evil. It was only by an ap- 
peal to our ancient friendship, and an expla- 
nation of the urgency of the case, that he con- 
sented. 

Strange to tell, I felt unwontedly sleepy on 
that night—I struggled to keep awake, but 
without effect ; I was perpetually falling off 
into a doze—and then the savage thoughts 
which I controlled while waking held undi- 
vided sway. At one moment I saw Keight- 
ley writhing before me in the agonies of death, 
and a peal of unearthly laughter sounding like 
that of Keightley himself on that same night, 
was ringing in my ear—at another, I was 
swimming in a sea of bleod, and endeavour- 
ing, by turning my cheek to the crimson 
waves, to prevent the foul tide from washing 
my lips; but in vain—the murdered Templar, 
the evil genius of our house, was by my side 
—I was conscious of his presence, though I 
could not see him ; and ever and anon | was 
driven down beneath the waves, and compel- 
led to taste of the warm flood. Again I saw 
Keightley a ghastly and mangled corpse, and 
I shouted with fierce delight; but my Fanny 
was standing by, and wringing her hands in 
the depth of sorrow. And then, as ever and 
in all my visions, I felt the overwhelming 
weight of the invisible presence of my eternal 
enemy. Starting from one of these fantastic 
horrors, I advanced to the window, threw open 
the shutters, and looked out upon the cool 
moonlight. It brought me no relief. A dog 
disturbed the calm serene by his howling, and 
the boding, melancholy sound worked upon 
my wrung nerves so strongly, that even as I 
stood I could refrain not from “ fancying 
strange comments” on familiar objects ; and 
thus the bloody visions to which I alluded 
were now flitting before my eyes. I again 
retired to bed, and surrendered myself to my 
troubled and unnatural slumber, and the sa- 
vage tenour of my overmastering thoughts. 

On weking I found myself harassed and fa- 
tigued; but the immersion of my fevered 
brows in cold water had an electric effect upon 
me. All sensation of weariness at once va- 
nished, save that there was a feeling of ful- 
ness and oppression about the eyelids, as if 
they stood aghast—and vigour more than mor- 
tal seemed to be infused into every limb. I 
had a wild buoyancy of spirit too, such that as 
I moved along J scarcely seemed to-press the 
earth with my footsteps, but to skim it with 
the light speed of Camilla over the ears of 
corn. 





My favourite horse, Beytagh, appeared to 
partake of my emotions, for I found him paw- 
ing and snorting, and tossing his head as if he 


were likewise under some strange influence. 
The same unmitigated, the same savage de- 
sire to shed Keightley’s blood, which had con- 
jured up spectres in my sleep, now that I was 
conscious and awake, swelled in my heart, 
quickened every sense, tingled in every vein, 
strung every muscle, and immutabiy steadied 
every nerve. Still I was determined not to 
fire at him. I swore I would not injure a 
hair of his head, unless it were actually in pre- 
servation of my own life. 


I communicated my intentions to Frank ; 
he approved of them, for he sympathised in 
the feeling under which they had been formed. 
** But,” added Frank Joyse, “‘ if he should not 
be satisfied ?’’ ‘‘ Then,”’ replied I, in a tone of 
exultation, which burst from me, though [ 
sought to give the emotion from which it 
sprung vent by making my horse bound for- 
ward—* then, Frank, by heaven, I will shoot 
him !"’ My friend replied, with a shudder, 
“* So be it.” 


We reached the ground before the time ; 
but Keightley and his second were already 
there. We saluted ceremoniously, but no 
word was exchanged ; and we walked away 
in opposite directions, while the seconds were 
making their arrangements. 


Frank lost the toss both for the word and 
the choice of ground. I was in consequence 
disadvantageously placed—placed on the rise 
of the field, in which no perfectly level space 
of sufficient extent could be found ; for it was 
craggy ground, scantily covered with a layer 
of green turf. 

When I found myself opposite my foe, and 
with the instrument of his destruction in my 
hand, every evil passion of my soul swelled 
within me with a force which nearly overpow- 
ered my reason. 

I was maddening with the thirst for ven- 
geance. The same invisible but unconquera- 
ble influence was directing my aim, and ever 
raising my arm, as it swayed to and fro, 
against the cursed wretch with whose foul 
blood I was destined to be stained. The evil 
genius of my race had full possession of me. 
In my agony I prayed to God and the blessed 
Virgin, the mild, the gentle, the merciful, to 
aid me—to humanize my heart, and to keep 
my soul pure of blood. But it brought me no 
relief. My prayer wandered widely, an un- 
heeded exhalation in the thin air—I still felt 
that, if I raised my hand, Keightley must pe- 
rish. 

But with all my dreadful impulse, I was 
calm and steady to a degree that would have 
kept any casual observer ignorant of the de- 
moniac thoughts that thrilled in my heart's 
core. The extreme pallor of my brow, and 
the fitful brightness of the eye, could alone 
have spoken. I felt the blood as it ebbed to 
and fro in my veins—every sense was quick- 
ened to the intensity of pain, but every nerve 
was strung—my hand was perfectly steady, 
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and my eye firm and true, and rapid in its 
glance as heaven's lightning. 

To cheat the fiend, to escape the certainty 
of spilling Keightley’s blood, I resolved to fire 
into the ground—lI could not trust myself to 
raise my hand to fire into the air, as I had 
originally intended. As soon as the pistol 
reached my eye I should have assuredly 
touched the trigger; and by a fascination that 
I could not control, my eye was irrevocably 
fixed upon him. 

Frank stood before me to prevent Keight- 
ley’s covering me, until the very moment of 
giving the word, and then withdrew a single 
step. The other second most unfairly walked 
straight towards me, with the view of direct- 
ing Keightley’s pistols, and then gave as 
quick as possible the word “‘ Ready—Fire !” 

Keightley’s ball tore the ground near my 
foot. I fired as I intended, but, to my utter 
amazement, my opponent spun round several 
times, advancing towards me in his gyrations, 
and then fell in the space between on the flat 
of his back. I uttered a shout of mingled 
rage, wonder, exultation, and madness; and 
springing forward, seized his body as it lay— 
by one convulsive exertion raised it, and gazed 
into his face. He was quite dead; the ball 
had struck him immediately over the eye, on 
the thin laminal bone, and had dashed into his 
brain. 

The right eye hung on the cheek, forming 
the extremity of a heavy streak of blood and 
brains. My ball had impinged upon a portion 
of the rock which lay bare, and had slain him 
in the reflexion. I knew not this at the mo- 
ment—lI had only one feeling,—that I was at 
once the instrument and the victim of the de- 
mon; and shaking the lifeless body with in- 
sane violence, I flung it from me, ran to my 
horse, and vaulted in the saddle. The chim- 
neys of Ballortlagh House at the instant 
caught my view; I made for them in full gal- 
lop; and wherefore this? I had no object— 
it was mere impulse; none but a man mad as 
] was at the moment would have attempted it. 

The country which I had to traverse was 
never before marked with the footsteps of a 
horse. It was a crag of some miles in length, 
but I rode it in a full gallop, every stroke of 
which was made at the peril of instant de- 
struction to horse and rider; yet I sat perfect- 
ly unmoved, exercising a delicacy of hand and 
truth of eye, which was almost miraculous, 
and safe in the whirlwind speed wherewith I 
outstripped danger, and in the superhuman 
excitement by which I was sustained. Ay! 
even when I kad landed on the road, and raised 
myself in my stirraps, the while my horse, 
after making his leap, stood under me sta- 
tue-like in position, though he trembled in 
every limb and was bathed in sweat, I was not 
heated—I positively was not breathed. The 
road on which I found myself, was that by 
which I might have attained Ballortlagh, 
could I have reconciled myself to a circuit of 
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several miles. It passed by the gate of the 
back avenue of Ballortlagh, and then proceed- 
ed over some wild hills towards Inchicronan ; 
it was an unfrequented bridle-road, and bound- 
ed on one side by a large garden, which was 
bounded on another by the back avenue, and 
on the remaining two by a shrubbery and the 
skirts of Ballortlagh wood. This garden was 
to the left of the house, on the same hill, and 
extending to the summit, which was crowned 
with trees, and screened and separated from 
the house by a large shrubbery; so that the 
gable being towards it, there was no window 
whereby it was overlooked. 

I was now on the road adjoining this gar- 
den, where, in a little fairy realm of shrubs 
and flowers, of which poor Fanny was wont 
to call herself the queen, surrounded by plats 
beautiful and quaint, and fragrant, and rich 
in the diversity of form, and hue, and odour, 
stood a most pleasant summer house, closely 
wrapped in the embrace of a crowd of sweet 
parasites—jasmine, and honeysuckle, and eg- 
lantine, and withal the classic ivy; and adorn- 
ed within by rainbow-coloured shells, and 
fresh garlands, and busts and vases, embody- 
ing some cherished thought of gracefulness 
and beauty; and books, and instruments of 
music, and fantastic furniture—couches, and 
work-tables, and Gothic mirrors, and an order- 
ly confusion of all other things befitting a 
rustic boudoir. Here, alas! had many and 
many an hour glided deliciously away, the 
while I read to Fanny, or listened to her 
music, or lolled beside her in a rapturous si- 
lence, too great for thought or utterance—the 
overflowing sensation of delight preventing all 
exertions of the faculties into its own ecstatic 
fulness. 

I now stood in my stirrups and looked forth. 
Fanny. was in her garden—she was alone. 
Quick as lightning, the thought flashed on my 
mind of carrying her off, before she could 
learn that I was a murderer and a liar, and 
bearing her to some distant land, where she 
could never hear the story; when, even after 
a time, she never could learn more than that 
her tyrant was dead, and where, though there 
could be no happiness for me, I might yet en- 
joy a reflected calm in gentle sympathy, by 
making her existence pass away tranquil and 
joyous: by devoting my whole life to her, and 
for her sake abandoning family, and friends, 
and country, and station—my ample heritage, 
and iny ancient name. 

Scarcely had this mass of thought possessed 
my mind, when my horse was secured under 
the shade of the huge trees that skirted the 
garden on this side, and Fanny was strained 
to my heart before she could give one sign of 
displeasure or surprise. I spoke to her, and 
there was more than human eloquence on my 
tongue, more than human earnestness in my 
manner. I felt as I had felt all that day, that 


I was numine quodam afflatus, albeit an evil 


spirit, and that it was not in woman to resist 


12 
me. I urged her to fly with me, and poor 
Fanny sunk upon my bosom. She sought 
not to free herself from my embrace, but 
sobbed and wept upon my neck, while I clasp- 
ed her to a heart beating audibly, and whis- 
pered burning vows of love, unalterable, eter- 
nal, and unequalled, in her ear. 

I drew her into the summer-house; I know 
not how long we remained there, mingled and 
dissolved in mad rapture; to me there was a 
mixture of the greatest pain and. the highest 
pleasure which hell or heaven could supply. 
It was, however, an undefined period in the 





boundless ocean of duration; for for us there | 


was no distinct idea wherewith to measure 
time. But at length I carried her forth in my 
arms scarcely animate, and was bearing her 
away my victim and my love, the being to 
whom my future fate was indissolubly bound 
by guilt and sorrow, pity and affection, pas- 
sion, duty, and the curse that cleaves to the 
shedder 6f man’s blood, when a sight blasted 
my eyes, shook me with a convulsive start, 
and drew from me a wildering cry of horror. 
While I was thus bearing away the wife the 
husband was approaching, carried on a door 
by some peasants, and attended by his second, 
who rode by his side. My friend, Frank 
Joyse, was also of the party; but he was 


much in advance, as he had been deputed to 


break the intelligence to the family at Bal- 
lortlagh. He was now quite near—he had 
just alighted to open the back avenue gate. 
My guilty start and bitter exclamation re- 
stored a miserable consciousness to Fanny. She 
gazed for a moment on the approaching group, 
and then turned her eye only on me. My spirit 
cowered under her wild, and agonized, and 
searching glance—the mark of Cain was on 
my brow. She threw her hands wildly up- 


ward and abroad, shrinking convulsively from 


me, though I still, with a despairing energy, 
held her firmly clasped around the waist, and 
uttering one heavy groan, she sunk within my 
grasp, like a bird shot upon the wing—every 
muscle being relaxed, every limb ceasing to 
perform its function. I beckoned to Frank, 


who was now quite near, surrendefed to him | 


the inanimate form of her I had so injured, 
and yet so worshipped—the victim of my 
love, as the bleeding corpse he preceded had 
been of my hate—and plunged amongst the 
trees. What induced me to adopt a proceed- 
ing so selfish and so mean, to slink away after 
this vile fashion ?—Impulse—brute impulse. 
There were many reasons why I should not 
have braved the public scorn and execration, 
by showing myself here. Though life be a 
burden toa man when he has poisoned all 
that made it sweet—when hope is no more, 
and memory is hell—yet no one wishes to be 
cursed in his grave, to have the utterance of 
loathing vented against his lifeless remains, to 
the shame of living kindred, and the pollution 
of a noble name. YetI thought not of all 
this—I acted upon brute instinct. I soon 





| tears. 
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joined my horse—I mounted him, but he was 
so lame that he could hardly move; poor Bey- 
tagh! his feet had been much lacerated by the 
crags, and the muscles had since stiffened. 

I leaned my head upon the pommel of his 
saddle, and wept bitterly. It was no relief; 
on the conirary, it seemed as if all my powers, 
physical and mental, were flowing with my 
A man might have spit upon me—a 
woman might have “ brained me with her 
fan.” 

I led my horse on. Frank overtook me—| 
know not how soon; I looked in his face—he 
pronounced the fatal monosyllable—dead! | 
spoke not—wept not—gave no sign of grief, 
or despair, or feeling. 1 walked on, “in help- 
less, hopeless, brokenness, of heart.’ Bat 
Frank spoke much, telling me how he and 
Keightley’s second had drawn up a paper de- 
claring the accident by which the man was 
killed, and that I stood free of all conse- 
quences. He added that, however, he would 
go abroad with me. forthwith, and that we 
should wander over the whole earth, repeating 
with wild energy— 

* Voir c'est avoir, allons courir ! 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante. 

Voir c'est avoir, allons courir; 

Car tout voir, ec est tout conquerir.” 

This refrain rung for hours after in my ear 
and brain to the exclusion of all other matters. 
That night Frank and I were on the Atlantic, 
gazing farewell to our native land from the 
deck of my yacht. 

None but he ever knew that I had seen Fan- 
ny on that morning—none else knew that I 
was her murderer. 


——— 


From the Athenwrum. 
LIFE OF DR. GOLDSMITH.” 


Tuts handsome volume contains the whole 
poetry and a new life of Goldsmith. No 
satisfactory biography of this distinguished 
author has been hitherto written: Johnson 
offered one, but it was rejected by those book- 
sellers who refused to concede so much of 
their copyright as might allow the life and 
works of Oliver to find a place amongst the 
brethren. A Life of considerable merit was 
afterwards written and added to his works: 
it was printed anonymously, but has since, 
from something like internal evidence, been 
ascribed to Bishop Perey; and a third Life is 
promised by Prior, whose Life of Burke is 
generally esteemed. What we have been 
deprived of by the rejection of Johnson's offer 
may be easily imagined by all who have read 
his “ Lives of the Poets’ —and what we may 
expect from Prior may be guessed from his 
biography of Burke. 





* Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. London, 1831. 
Pickering. 
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Mr. Mitford, the author of the present 
volume, has written an agreenble and clever 
book; he has read Goldsmith's works with 
care and feeling, and considered his charac- 
ter as a man and an author fully and ripely, 
and endeayoured to be candid and fair when 
there were many temptations in the way 

As an author, Oliver'Goldsmith is one of 
the most esteemed of the last century, both 
in his poetry and his prose: and as a man, 
he was certainly a singular and whimsical 
being. His poetry is all nature and elegance, 
and his prose is all truth and simplicity. No 
man, for fifty years before or after him, could 
handle a subject with more graceful ease and 
such happy skill: his language rises and falls 
with his sentiment, and his sentiment is ever 
in keeping with his subject. In natural 
nalvet¢, he excelled all authors of his day; 
and, indeed, in any day it would be hard to 
match him. The truth, the simplicity—the 
exquisite natural grace of his characters, t 
umphed over the absurdity of his plots, and 
the clumsiness of his dramatic contrivances; 
and, though he sometimes had Vanbrugh in 
his mind, he seems free 
tion of any 
prose is superior to his poetry: 


from all direct imita- 
nature. His 
though his 


other master save 


verse, in tranquil vigour and singular happi- 


ness of expression, still maintains the place 
which it at first took. The “ Deserted Vil- 
lage’ and the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ are po- 


pular with all classes, because they address 
themselves to all ranks, and deal in the senti- 
ments and which are to 
mankind. The “ Traveller,’ a better poem, 
but, from its subject, less popular, than the 
“ Deserted Village;’’ and the “ Retaliation,” 
one of the happiest and gayest satires in the 
language, are both alike true to nature and 
taste, and are better known than the “ Chi- 
nese Letters,’ 

keeps readers from the contemplation of many 
just and graceful pictures of human life. 

As a man, Goldsmith cannot be 
plated without mingled pain and admiration 
The worst part of his personal character was 
an incurable carelessness in the affairs of the 
pocket, which kept him in much misery, and 
certainly hastened his death to 
have lived upon the Epicurean precept, that 
the present moment was his own, and that 
he had never seen the next; and, moreover, 
that to be careless in the concerns of Mam- 
mon showed a grand spirit, and raised him up 
among the gods. No doubt a parsimonious 
soul is something mean and contemptible; 
but a spirit which scatters among idle plea- 
tures and boon companions, the money which, 
though in its own pocket, really belongs to 
others, is but a scoundrelly sort of spirit after 
all. Goldsmith died two thousand pounds in 
debt: this was money partly borrowed, part- 
ly owing for the necessaries of life, but chiefly 
arising from advances by booksellers and play- | 
house proprietors, on works which necessity | 
Museum.—V ol. XX. 
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compelled him to promise, that he might 
raise money and live, and which he never 
touched and perhaps never contemplated. 
Such speculations as these no necessity can 
justify; more especially necessity brought on 
by ostentatiously keeping a number of mendi- 
cant friends in pocket-money, and neglecting 


| to be saving and frugal for the sake of being 


| independent. 


| could 





We confess that we see little 
in the accusations urged against Goldsmith 
of extreme vanity and of setiledenvy. Those 
who urge the first seem to have mistaken his 
character vas a lively man, of a very 
mercurial nation, and said a thousand things 
which, in the spirit of his country, were 
jokes, and which, in the spirit of England, 
rel nor understood. 
blundering and bullism for the 


he 


neither be shed 


He affected 


| sake of mirth, and cared not whether the laugh 


was for him or against, provided a laugh was 
With regard to his envy, he proba- 
unamiable feeling ; 
set down every sally of suf- 
exclamation uttered 
privation, as certain signs of a 
heart It is scarcely, in- 
deed, in the power of a nature less than ange- 
lical, to have the consciousness of great natural 
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spice 
must not 
fering sorrow, or 


by 


every 


want and 


base and envious 


genius upon him, and at the same time to be 


perfectly philosophical, when, with a thread- 
bare coat and staff in hand, he is jostled by 


the charioted and waited-on puppies who in- 


herit the earth and the fatness thereof. Some- 

been the 
we cannot 
ce of his true cha- 
» wilfully detract 
the cause of 
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and not a desire t 


eminent merit, was 


those dark shadings in the anecdotes related 
by Northcote and by Boswell He was 


In wit a man, simplicity a child; 
had great openness and candour of heart, 
and an affectionate way of rendering himself 





insured him a 
He had the mis- 
fortune, however, not to be very handsome in 


a ceptable in rety. which 


welcome in all companies, 


his person ;—in truth, he had a sort of tutor 
look; and this probably accounts for the se- 


stories of Piozzi, one of which is put 
nson, and contradicts 
all else that the sage ever said or did concern- 
ing his friend Noll. That lady relates, that 
Johnson once asked her, *‘ Who will be my 
biographer, do you think ?"’—*‘ Goldsmith, no 
doubt,” she replied; *‘ and he will do it best 
"—* he dog would write it best, 
be replied he; “but his particular 
malice towards me, and general disregard of 
truth, would make the book useless to all, 


vere 


into the mouth of Joh 


among us 


sure,” 


| and injurious to my character.”’ 


To show how the reverend author of the 
Life has acquitted himself, we transcribe the 
account which he gives of Goldsmith's man- 
ners and person :-— 

“Tt now only remains to say a few words on 
No. 115.—B 
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those more remarkable features that distin- 
guished the person and character of this inge- 
nious writer; and for these in some parts, even 
to the language, I am indebted to his biogra- 
phers. 

“The general cast of his figure and phy- 
siognomy bore no resemblance to the well- 
known qualities of his mind. Nothing could 





be more amiable than the latter, the former | 


was not so engaging, and the impression made 
by his writings on the mind of a stranger was 
not confirmed by the external graces, either of 
the person, or manner of their author. In sta- 
ture he was under the middle size: his body 
was strongly built, and his limbs were not cast 
in the most delicate of nature’s moulds; they 
were more sturdy than elegant: his forehead 
was low and more prominent than usual, his 
complexion pallid, his face almost round, and 
marked with the small-pox. His first appear- 
ance therefore was not captivating, yet the 
lineaments of his countenance bore the stamp 
of intellect and thought, and when he grew 


easy and cheerful in company, he relaxed into | 


such playful good humour, as soon removed 
every unfavourable impression. His pleasantry 
in company however 1s said often to have de- 
generated into buffoonery; and this circum- 
stance, united to the inelegance of his person, 
and the awkwardness of his deportment, pre- 
vented his appearing to so much advantage 
as might have been expected from his talents 
and genius. 

“ His aptitude to blunder, and the deficiency 
in his reasoning talent, has often been the sub- 
ject of discussion, and has excited much sur- 
prise, when contrasted with his great and gene- 
ral powers as a writer. Sir J. Reynolds, who 
knew him long and intimately, considered that 
he wished to disperse that awe that is supposed 
to surround the characters of authors, and for- 
bid the familiarity of approach. Mr. Boswell 
attributed it to his vanity and desire to shine. 
Others have thought, and not without reason, 
that having constantly before him the example 
of extraordinary conversational abilities in 
Johnson, from an ambition to excel in such a 
fascinating talent, he was tempted into too fre- 
quent a display of his own inferior powers. 


« ¢ Of all solemn coxcombs,’ says Dr. Joseph 
Warton, ‘ Goldsmith is the first, yet sensible 
but affects to use Johnson’s hard words in 
conversation. Perhaps the chief fault of Gold- 
smith was in his being always over-hurried; he 
was too apt to speak without reflection, or a 
sufficient Lesbthiigs of his subject. He touch- 
ed humorously on his own weakness when he 
said, “ that he always argued best when alone.” 
Walpole, too severely, called him “ an inspired 
idiot ;"’ and Dr. Johnson observed “that no man 
was more foolish when he had not a pen in his 
hand, nor more wise when he had."’’ 

“ The strong features of benevolence and hu- 
manity that distinguished the poet's disposition, 
were unhappily contaminated by an envious 
and captious jealousy of the attainments of 
others, and the distinction that attended them. 
* Every one,’ says Mrs. Piozzi,‘ loves Dr. Beat- 
tie but Goldsmith, who says he cannot bear the 
sight of so much applause as they all bestow 
upon him. Did he not tell us so himself, who 
could believe he was so exceedingly ill-na- 
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tured?’ Of this failing he was himself con- 
scious, and used to complain of the uneasiness 
it gave him. 

* Vanity was another of his weaknesses, and 
it was remarked of him ‘ that he referred every 
thing to that passion, that his virtues and his 
vices too were from that motive.’ He was vain 
of his literary consequence. In the simplicity of 
his heart he complained of Lord Camden, ‘| 
met him,’ he said, ‘ at Lord Clare's house, in 
the country, and he took no more notice of me 
than if | had been an ordinary man.’ In re- 
citing verses he was very vain of his harmo- 
nious voice and correct judgment. I was (says 
Mr. Malone) in company with him and Dr. 
Johnson, and after dinner the conversation 
happening to turn on that subject, Goldsmith 
maintained that a poet was more likely to pro- 
nounce verse with accuracy and spirit than 
other men. He was called upon to support his 
argument by an example, a request with which 
he readily complied, and he repeated the first 
stanza of the ballad beginning with the words 
* At Upton on the hill, with such false empha- 
sis, by marking the word ‘on’ very strongly, 
that all the company agreed he had by no 
means established his position.” 

Thirteen pages of verse have been added, 
chiefly from the “ Citizen of the World ;”’ they 
are small pieces which had never appeared in 
a collection of Goldsmith's poetry before. 
They might have been spared: he who reads 
them once will rarely read them again ; yet 
every sentiment uttered by such a man is va- 
luable. 


a 


From the Examiner. 
COBBETT’S SPELLING BOOK. 


Wuarerver Mr. Cobbett takes in hand he 
takes to heart, and he not only shapes his 
works of instruction with the exactest atten- 
tion to the uses, but delights in availing him- 
self of all the opportunities for agreeable illus- 
tration and appropriate embellishment. It is 
his art, when treating on the most familiar 
subject, to touch the reader with a new sense 
of it; this he effects partly by the rare zest 
with which he writes, and partly by produc- 
ing all the little circumstances, and setting 
upon them their just value, so that the whole 
properties of a thing in all their effects of use 
and pleasure, are set fully before the mind. 
Cobbett is a fine critic—he has an eye for 
beauty, and an excellent faculty of picking 
out the right point of view—his tastes are 
simple, but eager, and glow with the flush of 
health. Analysis is his great power, and as 
he is earnest himself upon every part he 
touches, he communicates his earnestness to 
the reader; whether rancour or delight be his 
mood, the mode of minutely displaying its 
causes is the same. No man has the faculty 
of seeing so much of the good and so much of 
the bad of any subject, and his inconsistencies 
are referable to his capricious division of 
these powers. 
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Until Cobbett has praised or abused a thing, 
it is hardly known what may be said for and 
against it. In personalities he never balances 
the one against the other, but extracts the 
admirable or detestable according to his mood. 
For this reason, though it is often felt that the 
effect of his portraits is false, yet it is not 
easy to correct any one line in the drawing. 
Truth itself in Cobbett’s hands, is often an 
instrument of misrepresentation, and no one 
has written more truths. When his rancour 
is not excited, when his singular powers are 
employed in instruction, in adding to the con- 
veniences and comforts of society, or the in- 
culcation of moral principles, they work to 
unmixed advantage, and with such a pervad- 
ing tone of benevolence, and so nice an ap- 
prehension of every good that is passingly 
touched on, that a stranger to other perform- 
ances, could hardly suppose the author capa- 
ble of an uncharitable purpose, or an uncha- 
ritable enjoyment. 

In the spelling book before us is an illus- 
tration in little of Mr. Cobbett’s better powers. 
It might be taken for the book of a man who 
had passed his life in considering the best 
manner of teaching spelling, and conveying 
apt instruction in early lessons to children. 
The method is improved, and every line is 
turned to account in agreeable admonition. 


and told in the simplest and most appropriate 
language. The diction is such as children 
can understand, and lettered men envy the 
command of. Altogether it is a book which 
parents will delight to put into the hands of 


their young, and we recommend as many as | 


Cobbett’s Spelling Book. 
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| comfortable carriages, and who sleep on beds 





of down, to send food, and fuel, and blankets, 
to a poor starving family in their neighbour- 
hood: but, in so doing, they do no more than 
their bare duty; and they claim no sort of me- 
rit, because they deny themselves nothing. 
Nor do I think those really charitable who go 
always provided with half-pence to throw to 
beggars from a carriage window,—and who, 
after this exertion of charitable feeling, sink 
back into their corner, retaining, for a few se- 
conds, the expression of horror and disgust 
produced by the sight of the poor diseased ob- 
ject, who is left searching in the mud or the 
dust for that which is to te him a morsel of 
bread. A carriage can be stopped, and a ser- 
vant sent to carry and deliver the donation: 
for, depend upon it, there is no creature with 
sensibilities so blunted by misfortune whose 
feelings will not be more alive to the manner 
in which relief is conveyed to him, than to 
the measure of the relief itself. 

“ Nover Reapine.—If the circumstances be 
such, and the taste also such as to cause the 
hours of recreation to be passed in reading, 
let me implore the learner of grammar not to 
waste his time and degrade his mind by the 
reading of what are called novels—the general 
run of which are not only of no use, but must 
do harm to the minds of young people. They 
are the gin and whiskey of literature: they be- 
sot, without enlivening, the mind; they are 


adapted to the most vulgar natures; and if ap- 
The fables are new (at least to us), and clever, | 


can conveniently purchase it in Bolt-court to 


do so, in order to have the pleasure of observ- 
ing what an air of nicety and tranquil comfort 
ean be given to a shop ina close dark court 
out of dirty rackety Fleet-street, by the pos- 
session of the writer of Rural Rides. Neat- 
ness, which we rank amongst the virtues— 
and which is not only a virtue itself, but a 
sure pledge of others—can make its own at- 
mosphere any where. We bought a Register 
once in the shop, and we thought it worth 
the money to see the freshness and cheerful- 
ness of the place, and the respectable, tidy, 
active, attendart. 


We extract three passages as examples of 
the way in which the teaching of reading is 
mixed up with moral instruction. 


“ Tror Cuariry.—Persons of all ranks of 
life have some time at their disposal which 
they can devote to the care of the poor and the 
sick, who may happen to come within their 
observation; and even children have it in their 
per to do a great deal of good in this way. 
Not, as I see some young people—and, indeed, 
some old people, too, who run away with the 
idea that charity means the giving away of 
something which they can conveniently spare. 
It is very well for those who sit on sofas, in 
warm rooms, and ride, wrapped up in furs, in 


plied to those of a different description, they 
soon make them vulgar. As to the plone 
which they affect to teach, is there any one 
chapter of the Proverbs of Solomon, which is 
not, in this respect, worth more than all the no- 
vels and romances that ever appeared in the 
world, since the art of printing was discovered ? 


* Tne Flowers or Lapour.—lIt is the gar- 
dens of the labourers that are the great orna- 
ment of the country. ‘I went,’ says Solomon 
(Prov. ch. 24,) ‘ by the field of the slothful, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understand- 


| ing, and le! it was grown all over with thorn, 





| reproach. 
| houses, however burdened with family, how- 


and nettles had covered the face thereof, and 
the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then 
I saw and considered it well: I looked upon it, 
and received instruction.’’ There are fewer of 
the labourers of England than of any people in 
the world, who expose themselves to this = 

However poor, however mean their 


ever pressed by want, it is rare, indeed, to see 
them without a garden well stocked and in neat 
order, and even ornamented with flowers: a 
thing so beautiful, so interesting, of such in- 
calculable good in the way of moral influence, 
as well as in that of promoting health, that no 
combination of words can express the com- 
mendation due to those from whose taste ani 
industry it arises.”’ 


The spelling book concludes with ‘ A Step- 
ping-stone to Grammar,” in which the exam- 
ples of bad grammar are taken from Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, a book wonderfully 
prolific in such instances. We quoted some 
specimens last year, and a writer in the Spec- 
tator, who understood grammar as well as the 
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learned Knight wrote it, gravely asserted the 
correctness of the composition in question. 


SPRING HYMN 
low pleasant is the opening Year 
RY DELTA. 

How pleasant is the opening year! 
The clouds of Winter melt away; 
The flowers in beauty 

The songster carols from the spray; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 
And bluer glows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say, 
“Christian! direct thy thoughts on high.’ 


reappear; 


In darkness, through the dreary length 
ofrw slept both bud and bloom: 
But nature now puts forth her strength, 
And starts, renewed, as from the tomb; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 
O man '!—a Star hath shone to save 
And morning yet shall reillume 


° 


" : 
The midnight darkness of the 


nter, 


erTave 

Yet ponder well, how the 
The dawn of second 

Shalt thou to hope—to bliss awake 
Or vainly strive God's wrath to fle: 

Then shall pass forth the d 
That makes or weal or woe thine own: 

Ip, and Eternity 

Must reap the harvest Time hath sown! 


n shall break 


life on thee 


ead decree 


to work! 


—_ 
! nt Ww Vv 
UNTRODDEN GROUND 


l by a Namele ss Lar ascape 


Lines su wrested 

RY MARY NHOWITT 
Wuat avail, though earth be wid 
All its beauty hath been spied 


Where's the vale that lies so still, 
Bosomed in so calm a hill, 
That no wanderer ever found? 


Where's the spot of holy ground, 
Isle, or peak, or promontory, 
That hath not some human story, 
Dark with guilt, 
Where's the water's peaceful flow 
Lake, or sea; or river deep, 
Resting in such dreamy 
That no eye eer looked upon, 
Save the stars, the moon, the sun 
Where's the wood so dense and green, 
That no human hut hath seen; 
Where no war song ever pealed, 
Where no savage lay concealed 

Since the day the world began? 
No where—no where! all earth round 
is unholy, common ground, 

And is trod by common man! 
Poet, hail! and Painter, too! 
There are regions known to you, 
Mountains old and rivers wide, 
That no eye but yours hath spied! 
You behold, in valleys deep, 
Quiet people with their sheep, 


or gloomed with wo 


, 
sleep, 


Spring Hymn.—Untrodden Ground. —Red Eachan, the Hunter. 


Like the shepherd-race of old 

In the fabled years of gold! 

You see rivers flowing on, 
Golden with the setting sun; 
And the little boats you see, 
Sail upon them tranquilly ! 

You see cities, old and lone, 
suilt as of eternal stone, 

Silent, stately, and sublime ; 
Relics of an ancient time, 

Of a race long passed away. 

Ye are stronger than decay! 

Ye can people each old place, 
With its cone, forgotten race, 
Ye can know whate’er they knew 
Poet, hail! and Painter, too, 
Traveller ne'er was wise as you! 


ote 
Fr Friends :O 9 

RED EACHAN, THE HUNTER. 
A LEGEND OF GLENCOE, 

in the progress of a 

tour through part of the Western Highlands 

of Scotland, which | made in company witha 

» singularly romantic and 


Ir is some years since, 


friend, we visited th 
well-known valleyof Glencoe, and were forced 
to take shelter from a very threatening night, 
in the comfortless and miserable inn, at the 
head of that glen 

The night falfilled its threats to the utter- 
most, being howling and tempestuous; but, as 
if the ill-humour of the weather had exhaust- 
ed itself in blustering, the following morning 
was fine, and the sun, rising in a bright and 
cloudless sky, made even the black and rug- 
ged hills around us smile under the cheering 
influence of his beams.—It was a lovely anda 
smiling season; and, desirous to take advan- 
tage of it, not only to explore the picturesque 
e to exa- 
lities and trace the s of that 
* which it had been 
known my 
hospitium, 


and savage beauties of the glen, but 


scene 


mine the loc 
bloody national tragedy of w 








once made the theatre, | mad: 


wishes to the landlord of our lowly 


and besought him to supply us with a guide, 
qualified to point out the places which have 
been so fearfully signalized 

Mine host, a sheep farmer as well as an inn- 
keeper to his trade, had already assumed his 
grey checkered plaid, and with a stout oaken 
plant in his hand, was about to stalk off to one 
of the adjacent hills, upon some matter con- 
nected with the sheep-shearing, when this ap- 
plication was made. Casting a somewhat im- 
patient glance upon us, from a keen grey eye, 
deep-set among a thousand wrinkles, he re- 


| gretted, in good English, though in Highland 


} 


accent, “ that all his /aads were off to the hill, 


and that not one of them was nearer than 


| three miles, even if they could be spared from 


the sheep ; as for himself, he was for the big 
Bochall, at the top of Glen Etive, and wud na 
be back till night; the wife and the bit lassie 
was a’ that would be left in the house+—But 
the gentlemen needna be ata loss: there was 
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old Allister Dhu,—they would find him at his 
little bothy, no four miles down the glen—or 
close by it surely—he was the only man to 
show the glen—proud was Allister of every 
grey stone and black rock in it—-and as for 
stories about them, he had more than all the 
Sheanachies in the country—when he was in 
the humour.”’ 

This last was a species of reservation which 
needed tu be explained; and the landlord, who 
evidently wished to get rid of the detention 
we were occasioning to him, merely said that 
old Allister was at times something crabbed, 
and when he took a notion in his head that 
the gentlefolks were laughing at him, he 
would grow sulky and silent, and maybe turn 
his back and be off from them altogether. This 
was a conclusion which we resolved to avoid, 
by treating the old Highlander with due re- 
spect, and | had private hopes of mollifying 
the acerbities of his temper in which I trust- 
ed mightily ; so, although we might have pre- 
ferred a secure guide from the inn, and could 
not avoid looking a little blank upon our host 
when he intimated the impossibility of supply- 
ing us, we became reconciled to our disappoint- 
ment, and with curiosity somewhat excited by 
this account of old Allister, we mounted our 
Highland ponies, and proceeded down the 
glen, according to the directions we had re- 
ceived, 

The day kept up as days seldom do in the 
proverbially moist climate of the West High- 
lands; and although clouds did occasionally 
curl round the rugged brows of the sharp and 
lofty crags on either side, and throw a darker 
shade over the narrow and naturally gloomy 
valley, the breeze was always sufficient to dis- 
pel them ere they broke in rain; and they 
served but to vary the splendid mountain sce- 
nery, by the magical effect of their flitting 
shadows, without making us pay for our plea- 
sure by a drenching. 

The four miles of our friend, mine host, 
proved somewhat of the longest, as Highland 
miles seldom fail to do; for it took us an 
hour's smart riding to bring us to the habita- 
tion of our proposed guide. The stream, col- 
lected from the peat bogs and moss cracks, in 
the moor, at the head of the glen, and swelled 
by numerous rills oozing from the surrounding 
mountains, had worn a deep channel in the 
bottom of the valley, in some places tumbling 
and brawling amongst huge grey fragments 
of granite, in a very narrow space, in others 
spreading out into a broader bed as the reced- 
ing banks afforded space. In one of these 
more open spots, where the better soil of a 
little basin had encouraged the growth of a 
turf as green as emerald, and as smooth as 
velvet, was situated the dwelling of Allister 
Dhu. 

It was a black hut, constructed entirely of 
turf, or divots, as they are called iu the High- 
lands, eut with the heather growing on them, 


and tt into a wall; and but for the thin 
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stream of blue smoke which found its way to 
upper air through a hole in the roof, it might 
have heen mistaken for one of the moss-bags, 
or tufts of black earth, so abundantly scattered 
over the surrounding moors. A steep moun- 
tain brae, sprinkled with grey crags mingled 
with moss and fern rose behind it to the foot 
of a frowning and overhanging precipice, from 
the brow of which the fragments that speckled 
its side had originally fallen; and before and 
around it sloped the green turf of which we 
have spoken, to the verge of the moss-brown 
bounding stream. 

We had no difficulty in finding the object of 
our search in this lonely wilderness ; for, vare- 
lessly thrown at length upon the green carpet 
before the hut, lay a figure which perfectly 
corresponded with the description we had re- 
ceived of old Allister Dhu. He was a man 
whose wrinkled countenance might have jus- 
tified the belief that it bore the furrows of 
seventy winters, although the ruddy and 
healthy hue of his brown cheek, the glance of 
his keen grey eye, and the elastic spring of his 
gait, seemed to forbid the conclusion. His 
frame, though it rose not above the middle 
size, was square and still athletic, exhibiting 
strong marks of the fine proportions which it 
must have borne in youth. The national gar- 
ment, a phelebeg of dark tartan, served to dis- 
play his sinewy knées and well-shaped legs, 
which were but partially covered with short 
grey worsted hose. His jacket was of coarse 
and faded blue cloth; a shepherd's plaid of 
the dark grey check, which has now in great 
measure superseded the more showy tartans 
as a serviceable covering, was loosely cast 
across his breast and shoulders ; and his head 
was covered by a broad blue bonnet, from un- 
der which his silver hair streamed down upon 
either shoulder. He was quite alone: indeed, 
the only living things beside himself which 
animated the wild landscape, were a huge 
shepherd's dog, which lay at its master's feet 
with his head couched between its fore paws, 
and a few goats which were browsing among 
the crags above him. 

A growl from the dog, ending in a loud 
bark, announced to its master the appearance 
of the strangers ; and the old man, looking up, 
raised himself deliberately, and fixed upon us 
a keen glance of inquiry as we approached. 
‘‘ Failt ‘herry !"’ said he, doffing his bonnet, 
and bowing with no undignified action, as we 
saluted him, ‘“* What is your will ?”—* Good 
day to you, my friend,’’ replied I, “ but if you 
mean that we should understand one another, 
you must talk to us in English, which I am 
told youcan do well.”” “Och! no just that 
—a little—a little,’ replied Allister; adding 
inquiringly, ‘‘ The gentlemen will be English, 
then, no doubt ?’’"—* No, not exactly so nei- 
ther, Allister,” saidI. “ Scotchmen—ay, and 
Highlanders—born are we, although not for- 
tunate enough to speak our native language.” 
* Ochone, and that's a pity,” said the old man 
B2 
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with awakening interest: “and ye're from 
the Hielands then ’—-and o' what clan will ye 
be, sir?’’ I satisfied him in this particular, and 
intimated our wish that he would give us his 
services as guide in our exploratory ride 
down theglen. “In troth will I, sir,”’ replied 


he, with alacrity; “and may be there's no | 


many leeving now that can tell ye as muckle 
about the place as old Allister Dhu Macdon- 
ald—good reason sure enough has he to ken 
about it—And ye're a 


** 


then ?—a good 


name anda brave clan—they were out wi’ | 


him in the forty-five—ou! weel do I ken the 
* *'s, every family of them, and every foot o’ 
their country.—And what part will ye be from, 
sir, if ye please ?"’ persisted the old man after 
a pause, during which, he seemed to expect 
further information regarding myself—*‘ Are 
ye o or 
ral families, which, one after another, I was 
forced to disclaim, until at last, after having 
amused myself with his curiosity, I told him 
the designation of my family. He started at 
the name. “ The Lord be here! Sir—the 
Lord be here! young een 


** eer, 


mentioning by name seve- 





—and are ye 


self—tittle chance was there of his being 
spared. But it was na here that he met his 
doom—ye'll see, ye'll hear all about it yet 
Gome away, we'll go a bit further dowm the 
glen yet.” 

A succession of the most savage, yet pictu- 
resque scenery now greeted our regards, and 
the glen gradually expanded, until at length 
another lesser valley opened upon our left, 
sending down several streamlets to swell the 
torrent which had accompanied us from the 
lake.—‘‘ See,’ said our guide, pointing to 
several houses and huts that were visible in 
the small valley—* yonder is the bloody bit— 


| yon is Inneriggin—and there is Auchnaghon 


—it was there that more than thirty brave 
Macdonalds, with women and children and all, 
were shot like wild beasts by the cowardly 


| red coats in these very touns—but oh they 


Ochone! weel did I ken your worthy father | 


when he was inthe * “d, for | was awhile wi’ 

them mysel—and a pretty man he was—Ye'l! 

no be so tall as him, sir,—but its no many 

ye ll see like * *,—the Lord bless his father’s 
me 


son 
I y ono ea d 
his accidentai recognition of my name an 


were blithe touns then, and many a braw lad 
and bonny lass was there—in these very touns, 
sir, did the cruel soldiers and their false-heart- 
ed commanders, after living among them like 
friends,—eating of their bread and drinking 
of their cup, and pledging their handin token 
of peace and friendship,—rise in the night, like 
traitors and butchers as they were, upon their 


| unsuspecting hosts, and slew, while they slept, 


the men whom they dared not attack in the 
open face of day!—It was a foul, devilish 


work, your honour, as no doubt those who 


_ planned it and performed it have found out by 


parentage was very favourable to our objects; , 


—the old man quickly girt his plaid about 
him. drew close the rude screen of boards, 
which did. duty as a door in the orifice by 
which access was gained to the bothy; and, 
giving some orders in Gaelic to his dog. which 
sent the animal towards the goats upon the 
hills, probably as a guard upon duty until 
his return, he announced himself ready to at- 
tend us. 

[ explained to old Allister that one of my 
principal objects in visiting the Glen, was to 
view with my own eyes the scene of that in- 
famous massacre, which, to the eternal dis- 
gtace of the government of that day, had been 


perpetrated there in 1692. “In troth, then,” 


replied he, ‘“‘ your honour could scarcely have 


hit upon one better able to content you on these 
particulars than the ould man that speaks to 
you—a good right has he to know them, as 
you shall by-and-bye understand.” And ac- 
cordingly, not a rock, a corry, nor a ravine 
occurred during our ride, which was not the 
subject of some remark or traditionary tale. 

A sharp descent brought us to a lower level 
of the glen, which opened out so far as to ad- 
mit of asmall lake, closely circled in by dark 
and precipitous mountains. ‘“ There,’’ ob- 
served Allister, pointing to a cottage of late 
construction,—‘ there is Auchintriaten—the 
highest spot in the glen where blood was shed 
upon that fearful day—little thanks to them 
that plotted the mischief. The laird of Au- 
chintriaton was of near kin to Mackian him- 








this time—for the eye of the Lord was upon 
them, and his justice neither slumbers nor fails. 
I have been a soldier, sir, myself—but, thank 
God, I never heard of nor saw such duty put 
upon brave men—and the officers I have 
served with, your honour, would have flung 
their commissions wi’ the orders at the head 
of any man who would have proposed it 
Could any living creature believe, sir, that so 
much cold-blooded treachery could be in the 
heart of man, as to make him smile and flatter 
the very men whose blood he was going to 
spill; when, after doing all in their power to 
welcome him, but alarmed at the preparations 
they saw, they threw themselves upon his ho- 
nour, and received his solemn assurances that 
that no ill was intended them 





they were safe 


—yet thus did the false and cruel Campbell of 


Glenlyon even to his own kindred !—‘* What 
are ye frighted for,’ said he to John, the eldest 
son of Mackian, who asked of him the reason 
why the soldiers were mustering so strong in 
the glen and preparing their arms as if for ser- 
vice— It's only some of these wild Glengarry 
men that want a dressing—if any thing was 
brewing against you or yours, think ye I would 
not have told your brother Sandy and my 
niece ?,—for ye'll understand Allister Macdon- 
ald, Glencoe’s second son, was married to 
Glenlyon’s niece—and yet did that very Glen- 
lyon not only despatch the two Lindsays and 
their men against Allister and his worthy fa- 
ther, but with his own lips gave for 
the soldiers to shoot his own host, 
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Laird of Inneriggin with nine others of his Eachan Ruah Challaher (or Red Hector the 
family—ay, and stood by to see his orders exe- | Hunter) was foster brother to one of the sons 
cuted, Even the poor boy, Eachan Beg, who | of Mackian of Glencoe, and, according to the 
ran amd got hold of his knees for protection | customs of the Highlands, lived much more 
against the bloody butchers, did he shake off | in the laird’s family than that of his own pa- 
at the word of the hard-hearted Drummond, | rents. Eachan was a clean-limbed handsome 
and cast upon the bayonets of the soldiers— | young fellow, remarkable for his uncommon 
but the Lord will repay him ! | activity, quick eye, steady head, and firm 

“ It was in truth a most bloody and infernal , foot ; which, together with his invincible good- 
transaction,” replied [, with an emphasis that | humour and manly spirit, made him a univer- 
was echoed from my very heart—‘‘and so | sal favourite. The young Mackians in parti- 
wholly unprovoked too—for I have heard that | cular, who were themselves fond of the chase 
the clan was quiet, living at peace with all | and all mountain sports, would never be easy 
men when the storm burst upon them.”’ | without one who was so able an assistant in 

“ Ay, your honour, that they were,’’ said | their favourite pastimes. In truth Eachan did 
the old guide. ‘ They had all seen that it was | littleelse than attend them upon such parties, 
useless to kick against the pricks, and needed | and furnish the laird’s table with fish and game. 
no more to keep them quiet for that time at In such pursuits, which led him over most 
least. Mackian had taken the oath to go- | of the surrounding country, young Eachan 
vernment, sir; and Inneriggin had Colonel | formed an intimacy with a family, which 
Hill’s protection in his pocket at the very time | occupied a remote dwelling in Glen-Leven, 
he was killed—no wonder they little suspect- | and with whom, after a weary day’s stalking 
ed what was coming.”’ in the wild hills of the Black Mount, or the 

“ And yet,” said I, “ it seems almost umac- | Muir of Rannock, which in those days abound- 
countable, that the mustering of troops and | ed in red deer and game of all sorts, he would 
other preparations should not have roused | often find a welcome, with food and shelter 
them to some suspicion.” for the night. In the course of time his friends 

“ Who would have thought of suspecting | andcompanions began to remark how frequent- 
the king’s government,—ay, or the Highland | ly his steps were turned towards these muirs, 


troops in its pay, of such villanous treachery?" | and how often he found a resting-place in the 
said the guide in reply.—‘‘ And yet some | bothy ofIan Bochal. That some object more at- 


among them were not so entirely blind. I | tractive thaneventhe bounding stags and hinds 
told your honour how John Mackian took oc- | of the Black Mount occasioned his partiality 
casion to question Glenlyon about his inten- | for this beat, became soon the opinion of every 
tions. Before that, he met their soldiers on | gossipping neighbour, and it was remembered 
their way from Inverlochy, as they entered | that old lan the herdsman had a daughter, 
Glencoe, and put the same questions to Lieu- Isobel (Gaelicé, Ishpal), whose dark eyes and 
tenant Lindsay, who, showing him Colonel | raven locks might very naturally have fixed 
Hill's orders for the men to quarter in Macki- | the regards and fascinated the heart of the Red 
an’s country, assured him that no harm was in- | Hunter. 

tended. Accordingly they were received with | In truth the matter soon became notorious; 
hospitality and entertained with all possible | for it was discovered that old Ian had abso- 
kindness. I'm thinking, too. that old Auchins | lutely signified his consent to resign his black- 
triaton was not without his doubts; for even eyed daughter, with the few beasts which 
on the very night of the slaughter, he and his | were to form her portion, together with cer- 
brother, with seven or eight or more, sat up | tain hougehold stores, such as sheets and 
watching at Auchnaghon. Little good did his | blankets, held to be convenient, if not abso- 
watching do. In the morning, when the | lutely necessary, in these primitive days, to 
bloody villains stole like thieves to the house, | the setting up of a young couple, so soon as 
and poured in eighteen or twenty shot upon | the Laird of Glencoe should intimate what it 
them through the windows and door, as they might be his pleasure to do for the foster-bro- 
sat or lay dround the fire, Auchintriaton was | ther and favourite of his son. Thus Eachan 
killed outright with four othe:.; the rest were | beeame an almost constant indweller of the 
all more or less wounded, although some of | black bothy which was the home of his mis- 
them, by a providential chance, escaped. | tress and her father, although duty to the chief 
And, if your honour is na wearied of my talk- | and his sons occasioned his being very fre- 
ing already, I might tell ye the tale, although quently during the brief daylight of the sea- 
it’s a strange one—weel may I ken it, for | son, in the several touns of Glencoe. 

often have | heard it from them who kenned It was well on in February, 1692; and the 
all about it; and it’s an old story now, though | ferment oceasioned by the ill-starred move- 
I'm something concerned in it mysel.”—It | ments in favour of the exiled royal family had 
may easily be conceived that I was quite dis- | in great degree subsided. Most of the Jacobite 
posed to indulge the old man’s garrulity, and | clans had given up all hope of success, and re- 
my complaisance was rewarded with the fol- | turned to a reluctant acknowledgment of and 


lowi ital, which, in part at least, is given | obedience to the reigning family, im order to 
neasifith the words of Allister Dhu himself. | 











save life and property. But still, as has been 
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hinted at above, there remained upon the one 


hand a jealous suspicion, on the other an anxi- | a creature is near.” 


ous alarm and concealed dissatisfaction, which 
kept the minds of men painfully upon the 
watch ; nor was this irritable state at all les- 
sened by the increase of an armed force, which 
suddenly made its appearance in the lower 
part of the Glen. 

These troops, as has been already remarked, 
being received as friends, upon the solemn 
word of their officers that their coming was in 
peace, neither meditating nor intending inju- 
ry to any of the inhabitants, were distributed 
in small parties in the various dwellings of the 
clan, in a manner altogether stitable for the 
murderous part they were destined to act; 
while their hosts, trusting in these hollow as- 
surances, exerted themselves to greet them 
with such welcome as their means permitted. 


Red Eathan, the Hunter. 


so named—* what ails you, poor beoch ?>—deil] 
The only reply of the 
animal was another long dismal howl, with a 
glance at the door-way, and a look at Eaehan. 
“The bitch smells a fox or some vermin,’ 
said Eachan ; “ and she wants me to go after 
it with her.""—Na, na,"’ replied the father, 


| “that’s no the yelp Shulach would give if 


Such being the state of affairs, young Ea- | 


chan, who, from his erratic habits of life, was 
in the way of hearing every current report, 
pacific or alarming, divided his presence and 
his cares between the house of his mistress 
and the family of his chief; passing from Kin- 
lochleven to Glencoe, or Auchnaghon, as cir- 
cumstances prompted, and frequently visiting 
all those places in the course of the same short- 
lived winter day. 

It was upon the afternoon of February 12th, 
1692, that Eachan came to the bothy of Ian 
Bochal, and with some agitation informed the 
old man that he had seen one from Ballichu- 
lish, who reported certain movements of the 
troops there and at Inverlochy, of a suspicious 
if not an alarming description—*“ Ye’ll bette 
look out for yourself,’ added he ; “ and ye 
had as good drive the cattle up the glén out of 
sight the night ; and, Isobel dear, be ready for 
a start yourself. As for me, I must be off to 
the laird, and give him a word of warning ;— 
but I'll be back here, please God, before this 
time to-morrow ; and there's little chance of 
ill before that time any way.” 

The dark eyes of Isobel bent upon the 
young man half-mournfully, half-reproachful- 
ly, as he spoke, and her lips severed as if she 
would have addressed him; when at that mo- 
ment, a black shaggy sheep-dog, which lay 
basking before the peat-embers on the hearth, 
raised its head and uttered a loud wailing 
howl. All eyes were turned upon the animal 
—lIsobel started, and her father, running to 
the door, cast an anxious look around. “ Oh 
go not to Glencoe the-night,” said the girl, 
turning earnestly towards him when they 
were alone—“ don't leave us at such a time, 
Eachan! See, the night will close in before 
you're half over the hill, and a wild road is 
that, even by daylight—see, Shulach won't 
have you to move.” —* Hout, lass, what would 
keep me ?”’ replied Eachan; “before the light’s 
done I'll be cross the water, and Auchnaghon 
is no that far off...—‘‘ What ails thee, Shu- 
lach ?”’ said the father, now returning from 
his espial, and addressing the dog which was 





game or vermin were in the wind—the crea- 
ture'’s no canny—she smells mischief, and it's 
for us to guard against it.’.—* Oh Eachan! 
my father says true,” said Isobel, imploringly 
—‘ there is mischief about to happen, as sure 
as ye're before us—oh let Glencoe and Mac- 
kian alone the night—there’s plenty o’ them to 
keep themselves—dinna leave the bothy at 
this time o’ day.’"—‘ What! lass,”’ said the 
father somewhat sternly—‘ would ye tempt 
the lad to forsake his chief at need, and leave 
his own foster-brother in danger? Na, na! 
he'll no hear such counsel] from old Ian Bochal. 
Off with you, young man—God speed and 
bless you—let me alone to take care o’ the 
beasts, and no fear of ourselves.” 

“Tl no say, sir,” continued the old guide, 
* that there was not a weight upon Eachan’s 
heart, as he took a kiss and a look at Isobel, 
and turned to leay wbothy: and scarcely 
had he passed the : when Shulach, 
suddenly rising from her lair, darted before 
him, and began to howl and to bark more 
wildly than ever, still crossing and recrossing 
his path, and seeking, as ye~might think, to 
stop his progress.—‘ Down, Shulach! down, 
ye fool!’ cried he, trying to caress the beast 
as it bounded past—but it still kept away out 
of reach, continuing its strange eldrich antics. 
‘Hear me, Eachan,’ at length said Isobel— 
‘It's a true word my father spoke when he 
said that beast’s no canny. Shulach’s no 
like other dogs—mind how often she has led 
us, by her yelping and tugging, to the beast 
that has fallen into a peat crack—and was na 
it’she that took my father last winter to the 
place where old Callum was lying half dead 
in the drift? Let the beast go wi’ you, 
Eachan—she canna’ do you ill, and I'll be 
easier for it in my mind—for, ochone !—I 
wish there may na be some evil about to befal 
us !'—And in truth, sir, the creature would 
na be forbidden; and, when at last he turned 
away with a determined step, and whistled 
her to him, the beast lap and jumped about 
him, as if it had been contented to follow 
since she could not keep him from going on 
his ill-fated journey. 

“Well, sir—away went Eachan. The 
evening turned out a wild one, and it got so 
dark with rain, and drift, and snow, that be- 
fore the night set in, it needed all his skill 
and stoutness of heart to make his way to 
Mackian's dwelling. There he told his story, 
but the good laird would na believe that any 
ill could be meant after the plighted words of 
Glenlyon and of Lindsay; and he set down 
all the stir among the soldiers to the score of 
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the Glengarry and Keppoch men. He want- 
ed Eachan to stay the night in the place, 
but he was keen to be with his foster-brother 
at Auchnaghon, and off he set straight for the 
house. 


“It seems that the people of Auchfhaghon | 
and of Inneriggin had as little thought of 


danger as the Laird of Glencoe himself, for 


they all went to their beds as usual, except | 


old Auchintriaton, who, no doubt, alarmed by 
Eachan’s tidings, which, maybe, strengthen- 
ed his own suspicions, thought it as well to 
sit up all night along with his whole party. 


Red Eachan, the Hunter. 


*“ Eachan having seen his foster-brother, to | 


whom he told all his suspicions, and whom 
he earnestly prayed to continue upon his 
guard, quitted the house, which was already 
full both of its own folk and of the soldiers 
quartered there, and retired to that where 
Auchintriaton kept watch, and took his place 
with others around a good fire of peats. The 
early part of the night was passed in talking 
cheerfully, and drinking moderately ; in which 
the soldiers and officers of the party stationed 
there freely joined. But as it grew late, the 
soldiers retired, leaving the room to the poor 
doomed Macdonalds, who towards morning 


began to be drowsy, and to watch less care- | 


fully. Among the rest, Eachan, wearied 
with the buffeting of the night’s storm, lay 
down in his plaid upon the floor, behind the 
rest, and fell into a sound sleep. 

“How long he lay in this way, sir, he 
could not tell, but he was awakened by a loud 
continued rattle, like that of thunder; and 
starting up to know what was the matter, 
was instantly felled to the ground again, by a 
shock, of which at the moment, he did not 
know the nature. For a few moments his 
head swam round, and a sickness like death 
itself came over him: but soon recovering, 


and hearing around him a horrid uproar of | 


cries, and groans, and curses, mixed with the 
heavy tread of men, and the clash of arms, he 
looked up: the room was filled with smoke 
of gunpowder; and by the dim light of the 
fire he saw himself surrounded by the bodies 
of his companions, stretched dead upon the 
floor, or writhing with their wounds, while a 
number of soldiers were bursting into the 
room, and some were already thrusting their 
bayonets into the bodies of those who had 
fallen by their fire. Not a moment had he to 
think or to recollect himself, sir, for scarcely 
had he opened his eyes, when he saw the 


bayonet of one of the butcherly soldiers with- | 
| of the corry. 
| was not the design of Eachan. 


in a foot of his breast: a waft of his arm 
dashed the weapon aside, and on looking up 
at the man who aimed it, the faint gleam of 
the fire showed him a face he well knew. 
‘Hold, hold, Hamish, man!’ cried he, ‘ would 
ye murder your friend, Eachan Ruah?’— 
‘Deoul! Eachan, are you there, and alive ?’ 
cried the man, stepping back a pace; ‘ but 
what ean I do? see, they are all there, at my 
back.’ Oh! but man, dinna let me die by a 
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| friend's blow—let me go—let me die out of 
doors if it must be—not in this hole, to be 
burnt like a beast, when the fire takes the 
bothy.'—‘ Weel, weel,’ said Hamish, ‘if I 
canna save you, I'll no kill you—off wi’ you, 
man.’ So he let him rise; and Eachan rush- 
ed through the throng to the door, where three 
of the red coats were watching wi’ fixed bay- 
onets and loaded muskets. But Eachan was 


| a supple chiel, sir; he pushed through the 


fire at him, he took his loose plaid, flung it 
over their faces, and off he started like a 
deer. 

‘* There was a serjeant close by, who saw 
this daring act: ‘ Seize the fellow,’ cried he; 
and off he set himself, wi’ his drawn sword 
after Eachan. But it was na the like o’ him 
that could catch the lightest foot and best 
wind in Glencoe or Lochaber; and his use- 
less attempt was the safety of Eachan: for the 
men, when they freed themselves of the plaid, 
could not fire after him, for fear of harming 
their officer. The serjeant saw this when it 
was too late, and flinging himself on the 
ground, called out, ‘ Fire away boys—shoot 
the rascally rebel.'. Bang went their pieces; 
but a dark morning and a running foot spoil 
a good aim—the balls whizzed by him harm- 
lessly, and on bounded Eachan, dashing across 
the river, though it was roaring in speat, and 
up to the hills on the east of the Glen. 

** But his course was soon very near being 
stopped to some purpose; for as he turned 


} 

~ ss 

| bayonets, and as the men lifted their guns to 
| 


| the corner of a little knowe, at the foot of 





which the high road passed up the Glen, he 
found himself full in front of a dozen soldiers, 
who were hastily marching onwards. ‘ Hal- 
loo!’ that’s one of them, roared their leader, 
‘fire! shoot the fellow!’ and Eachan, though 
he doubled like a hare, had scarcely time to 
dash across the road, and down a little heath- 
ery brae, before eight or ten musket balls 
were rattling about him. Nor was theirs so 
bad an aim; for one of them cut the belt which 
fastened his phelebeg round his waist, and 
another gave him a deep flesh wound in the 
side. “ But the mischief was little, and he 


| searcely felt it at the time; and as for the 


soldiers, their power was spent with their 


| powder—for who, while strength and breath 


| remained, could keep foot with the 


Red 
Hunter. 
* Away sprang the lad, like a horse that 


| feels the spur; and before a red-coat was fit 


to follow, he was deep among the wild rocks 
But to skulk like a hunted fox 
* No,’ said he 
to himself—‘ Isobel !—Isobel!—while I have 
life and strength, let me strive to reach Glen- 
Leven—let me see if she be safe yet: and 
then, come life, come death, Eachan will care 
but little. Ochone! Ochone for Mackian !— 
Ochone for the brave young Allister! a black, 
black day is it for the clan, and the black 
curse rest on their bloody murderers!’ The 
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thought of poor Isobel, perhaps in the hands 
of these butchers, gave him force and speed ; 
the light was increasing in spite of the driving 
storm ; and Eachan neither halted nor breath- 
ed himself, until he saw the black glen below 
him, from the top of the wild hills above us, 
sir, which lie between Glencoe and Glen- 
Leven. 

“The road was then easy, for it was all 
down hill, and he was eagerly looking 
through the mist for the black bothy of the 
Bochal. But will cannot strive against na- 
ture; the blood which had flowed from his 
wounds began now to tell—a sick faintness 
came over him, his knees trembled, and while 
still distant from the bothy, poor Eachan, in 
spite of his stout heart and best exertions, fell 
insensible upon the ground, which was now 
white with the driving snow; and he would 


| turning life. 


Red Eathan, the Hunter. 


her poor Eachan, bloody and stiff; and the 
coldness of his body went to her heart like 
ice, for she thought he was dead and gone 
entirely. But oh! muckle will a woman do 


for the lad of her heart, your honour. Isobel 
covered him wi’ the plaid, and even laid her 
own warm body upon his—and, ochone! glad 
was she when she saw his hurts begin to 
bleed again, for that was a sure sign of re- 
And so it was in truth; for he 
opened his eyes, and gasped, and sobbed, 


| while the dog, poor beast, kept licking at his 


wounds, till at last he glowered about him, 


' and called out ‘ Isobel!’ 


“Weel, sir! I need na tell you how she 


| dressed his wounds, and covered him with 
| the clothes and the plaid she had brought; 


soon have slept the sleep of death with the | 


rest of his wounded clansmen—but there was 
a Providence watching over him, sir, and the 
hand of man could not prevail against it. 

“ The poor lassie, Isobel, had remained the 
whole night watching in her father’s bothy, 
attended only by an old woman, who could 
have been of no use as a protector. For Ian 
Bochal had on the preceding evening, accord- 
ing to the advice of Eachan, set out with a 
protchach of a herd boy, to drive the cattle to 
the hills, and she did not expect him back till 
the next day. The night passed without dis- 
turbance; and when morning dawned she 
continued earnestly gazing about the bothy 
door, in hope, and partly in fear, of seeing 
some one approaching, until her attention 
was attracted by the sight of a dog running 
furiously towards the hut. It was Shulach, 
sir, the creature which had followed Eachan 
the whole way to Auchnaghon, and accom- 
panied him back when flying from the sol- 
diers, until she saw him fall, and lie like a 
dead man on the hill; and then it seems the 


and how he was recovered by a sup o’ the 
whiskey, and came to himself; and Isobel, 
blithe to see him in life again, was for going 
back to the bothy. ‘No! no! Isobel, dear,— 
it's the merey of God that the villains have 


| na been there already—it would be rank mad- 


ness to go back. No, no!—let the trash that’s 
in it go—we'll after your father, and be off to 
Rannoch, till this sore sough blow bye; and 
then we'll do as the Lord pleases. As for 
Glencoe, there's as many corpses as grey 
stones in it by this time o’ day.’ 

‘“It was well for them, your honour, that 
they went na back to the bothy; for Isobel 
had na left it ten minutes before the red-coats 
came. They murdered the poor creature 
Moraig, and, plundering it of all the few things 
it contained, set fire to it, and left the place, 
cursing, no doubt, the chance that had saved 
the rest of its in-dwellers. 

“Eachan revived by the refreshment he 
had received, and by the warmth of the 
clothes which Isobel had brought him, was 


able to assist her through the drift and snow 
| to the hill where her father had driven the 


poor beast must have kenned that better help | 


than she could give was wanted, and off she 
set to the bothy to bring it. 

“ The moment Isobel saw the dog she gave 
a scream, and cried out, ‘ Eachan !—Oh, 
Eachan! they have murdered you!’—and her 
heart failed her, so that she fell almost faint- 
ing against the door-post. 
ning up, fawned upon her, tugging at the 
skirt of her gown—then ran off again—look- 
ed back, and then returned’ to pull again at 
her clothes. Isobel was not long of under- 
standing what al! this meant, sir.—‘ Oh Mo- 
raig!’ said she to the old woman, ‘he is not 
dead—I am sure of it—Shulach is calling me 
to him—he may be wounded or dying in this 
wild weather—oh! let me go to him at once.’ 
And catching up her plaid, and whatever 
clothes came first to her hand, with a horn o’ 
whiskey, and a bannock of bread—off she 
set, following the dog, which, bounding and 
scampering before her, led her straight to the 
hill. Sure enough, sir, there did Isobel find 





cattle. To save his master’s property and his 
own, as well as the lives of the whole party, 
was the point now; and accordingly they 
drove the beasts as fast as the wild weather 


/and Eachan’s wounds would permit, towards 


But Shulach run- | 





Rannoch, where Ian Bochal had a cousin, 
in whose good will he could trust. There 
they remained until the false and bloody 
Glenlyon went off to Holland, and the great 
folk of the nation began to make a stir about 
the slaughter of Glencoe, when the surviving 
sons of Mackian were enabled to claim their 
own. Ye may believe, sir, that Eachan and 
Isobel were na long o’ being married: and the 
man who now tells you the tale is grandson 
to that very Eachan Ruah.”’ 

“Indeed! my friend,” said I with some 
surprise; “I did expect to hear that you 
were in some way connected with this Red 
Hunter; but, old as you are, I certainly did 
not give you credit for being the grandson of 
a man who figured and married so long ago.” 
— Ay, sir, that may be, for I’m gay and 
stout, sure enough; but whatever ye may 
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think, it’s the truth. I was a weel grown 
rattling chield at Culloden; and if I be 
spared to Lammas, I'l] be just four-score and 
five years of age. It’s a long-lived race we're 
of, your honour, and the Glen is a braw place 
for health.” 

“ And pray, my geod friend, how do you 
live—what are your means?’’ demanded I, | 
still more interested by the veteran’s account | 
of himself. “Oh, its little that keeps the | 
like o’ me, sir,” replied he. “ The family | 
are kind to me, as they have been to all my 
forebears —I have the little bothy up by, 
from them, wi’ leave for a few goats and some | 


sheep; and the Colonel, God bless him, gives | 
me a pension; and the gentle folks that pass | 
through the Glen give me something for my 
guidance and my clavers, whiles; and the 
neighbours are all very kind too—so when it 
pleases the Lord to call old Allister from this 
weary world, there'll no be wanting some- 
thing to bury him decently, and to gie a dram 
to the caillachs that cry his coronach.”’ 
Delighted with the old Highlander’s sim- 
plicity and patriotic independence ,—for, poor 
as he was, a slighting look, or an expression | 
against his country or clan, he would not 
have endured from king George himself— 
and gratified, perhaps, with his flattering at- 
tention to myself—or rather to my name and 
family, I would willingly have made substan- 
tial acknowledgments of the same. But not 
one penny would the old man accept in the 
shape of coin. ‘“ No, no,”’ said he, “ proud 
would old Allister be, sir, to follow your 
father’s son from the Mull o’ Cantyre to Loch 
Eribol itsel,—forby showing him the bonniest 
glen in a’ the Hielands. If young * * * wad 
gi’ him but a pinch o’ snuff out o’ his own 
mull, he wad think more of it than a’ the 
siller.”.—" That will I, my good friend,” said 
I, presenting him with a handsome Lawrence- 
Kirk box, which I had lately bought, and fill- 
ed with right Lundyfoot; “and you shall 
keep the box and all for my sake.’’ “‘ Ohone!”’ 
said he, ‘it’s too much trouble; may the | 
Lord protect you and bless you, sir, when old 
Allister is put under his own grey-stone.”’ 
“Amen!” responded I, “but I hope to see 
you at the bit bothy yet, once and again be- 
fore that.” The old man turned to me with | 
a softened eye :—“* No, no,”’ said he, shaking 
his head gravely,—* that’s no to be thought 
of—but the Lord’s will be done!” Alas! it 
was the truth. Many a year had passed, and | 
through many a land had I wandered, before 
I again visited Glencoe. The scenes were 
the same, “ unchangeable, unchanged,” and | 
my heart beat as recollections of the past rush- | 
ed thick upon it—but a green turfy mound, 
occupied the place of the bothy in the Glen, 
and its former tenant, my honest old guide, | 
had long been gathered to his fathers. 








The Heart.—Life of Sir Tsaac Newton. 


From the Forget Me Not. 
THE HEART. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ. 


Tue heart—the gifted heart— 
Who may reveal its depths to human sight! 
What eloquence impart, 
The softness of its love—the grandeur of its 
might! 
It is the seat of bliss, 
The blessed home of all affections sweet; 
It smiles where friendship is, 
It glows wherever social feelings meet. 


"Tis Virtue’s hallowed fane— 


| "Tis Freedom's first, and best, and noblest 


shield! 
A strength that will remain, 
When grosser powers and feebler spirits yield! 
It is Religion's shrine, 
From whence our holiest aspirations wing ; 
Where joys, which are divine, 
And hopes, which are of heaven, alone may 
spring ! 


The fount of tenderness— 
Where every purer passion hath its birth, 
To cheer—to charm—to bless 
And sanctify our pilgrimage on earth. 
Oh heart! till life be o'er, 
Shed round the light and warmth of thy dear 
flame, 
And I will ask no more 
Of earthly happiness or earthly fame! 


a 


From the Atheneum. 


LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON.* 


Tus is a most scientific and interesting 
book; there is instruction for the ignorant, 
learning for the learned, science for the pro- 
found, and anecdotes personal and scientific 
for the idler and the gossip. All that can be 
now known of the illustrious Newton is told 
with considerable clearness and brevity; his 
discoveries are discussed, his inventions de- 
scribed, the characters of the most eminent 
of his companions drawn, and we follow him 
to the observatory, the study, the Royai So- 
ciety, and the private chamber. Now and 
then we think the author too minute—some- 


| times a little inclined to wander, not from 


science but from Isaac—occasionally a touch 
or so too stilted in his style, and certainly far 
too fastidious and doubting concerning per- 
sonal traits of character and traditions in sci- 
ence. These are blemishes from which few 
books are free; and assuredly, in one whose 
object is truth, it is proper to examine every 
attributed saying and imputed anecdote with 
caution and sagacity. Still we apprehend 
Brewster has been righteous overmuch: we 


| hold some of the rejected anecdotes to be as 


well authenticated as several which he has 
adopted—but we must have done finding fault 


* The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By David 
Bre wster, LL. D., F.R.S. London, 1831. Mur- 
ray. 
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with a work affording so much instruction 
and pleasure. 

There are three things on which Newton 
seems to have prided himself—the equanimity 
of his temper, the doctrine of gravitation, and 
that he was descended from a Scotsman. The 
first was scarcely ever known to be ruffled 
amid all the contradictions and controversies 
to which he was exposed—the second was a 


discovery such as no other genius has ever | 


equalled, and is now acknowledged as such 
all over the world—and the third, which he 
laboured long to establish, was never placed 
on a surer foundation than the tradition of his 
family which made him the grandson of New- 
ton, of Newton, near Edinburgh. Whatever 
his remoter ancestors were, and whether of 
the North or of the South, is of less moment 
than the fact that he was the only child of his 
father, was born at Wooltsthorpe, 
south of Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 25th De- 
cember, O.S. 1642, and was so feeble and so 
small that his mother used to say Isaac might 
have been put when born into a quart mug 
He received a fair education, and in his six- 
teenth year was placed at the head of a farm 
to superintend its cultivation, manage the ro- 
tation of crops, and in the proper season sell 
the produce in the market. He made an in- 
different figure on a furrowed field, and still 
worse in the market: indeed, it was his plea- 
sure to lie down on the way-side, or retire 
into the chamber of a friend till a faithful 
old servant managed the buying and the sell- 
ing in the market-place of Grantham. His 
poor husbandry was observed—the secret of 
his heart discovered, and he was moved from 
the farm to the University of Cambridge. 
The rest of his history is that of the grandest 
and as 


six miles 


discoveries and inventions in science ; 
no onv has hitherto related them with either 
the fulness or the ability of Brewster, to his 
pages we refer the reader. 


Not the least remarkable of Newton's stu- | 
dies was that of Theology, which, commenc- | 


ing after a severe illness, maliciously repre- | . h 
. | space through which the moon, as it were, falls 


sented as mental, was said by the philosophers 
to bear evidence of that malady, but which 
would nevertheless do honour to a profound 
divine. Even the illustrious La Place seems 
to have entertained that notion, from his de- 
sire to refer his religious compositions to a 
late period of his life. 
ton to prove that his grandest discoveries were 
perfectly in unison with the order which God 
lad, according to Scripture, observed in the 
creation, was that of a wise and a worthy 
man; and, moreover, he had probably a wish 
to support Christianity against the errors of 
Whiston, and the speculations of Clarke. On 


But the desire of New- | 


“In the year 1666, when the plague had 
driven Newton from Cambridge, he was sitting 
alone in the garden at Woolsthorpe, and re- 
flecting on the nature of gravity, that remarka. 
ble power which causes all bodies to descend 
towards the centre of the earth. As this pow- 
er is not found to suffer any sensible diminu- 
tion at the greatest distance from the earth's 
centre to which we can reach, being as, pow- 
erful at the tops of the highest mountains as at 
the bottom of the deepest mines, he conceived 
it highly probable, that it must extend much 
farther than was usually supposed. No sooner 
had this happy conjecture occurred to his 
mind, than he considered what would be the 
effect of its extending as far asthe moon. That 
her motion must be influenced by such a pow- 
er, he did not for a moment doubt; and a lit- 
tle reflection convinced him that it might be 
sufficient for retaining that luminary in her 
orbit round the earth. Though the force of 
gravity suffers no sensible diminution at those 
small distances from the earth's centre at 
which we can place ourselves, yet he thought 
it very possible that, at the distance of the 
moon, it might differ much in strength from 
what itis on earth In order to form some es- 
timate of the degree of its diminution, he con- 
sidered, that if the moon be retained in her or- 
bit by the force of gravity, the primary planets 
must also be carried round the sun by the same 
power; and by comparing the periods of the 
different planets with their distances from the 
sun, he found, that, if they were retained in 
their orbits by any power like gravity, its force 
must decrease in the duplicate proportion, or as 
the squares of their distances from the sun. In 
drawing this conelusion, he supposed the pla- 
nets to move in orbits perfectly circular, and 
having the sun in their centre. Having thus 
obtained the law of the force by which the pla- 
nets were drawn to the sun, his next object 
was to ascertain if such a force emanating from 
the earth. and directed to the moon, was sufl- 
cient, when diminished in the duplicate rati 
of the distance, to retain her in her orbit. In 
performing this calculation, it was necessary 
compare the space through which heavy bodies 
fall in a second, at a given distance from the 
centre of the earth, viz. at its surface, with the 


to the earth in a second of time while revolv- 
ing in a circular orbit. Being at a distance 
from books when he made this computation, 
he adopted the common estimate of the earth's 
diameter then in use among geographers an¢ 
navigators, and supposed that each degree ol 
latitude contained 60 English miles. In this 
way he found that the force which retains the 
moon in her orbit, as deduced from the force 
which occasions the fal! of heavy bodies to the 


| earth's surface, was one-sixth greater than that 


this important point Brewster is sagacious and | 


perfeetly satisfactory. 

The discovery of the Law of Gravity by 
Newton, is very clearly and briefly told—we 
shall make room for a part—for the dawn of 
the discovery :— 


which is actually observed in her circular or- 
bit. This difference threw a doubt upon ai 
his speculations; but unwilling to abandon 
what seemed to be otherwise so plausible, he 
endeavoured to account for the difference © 
the two forces, by supposing that some other] 
cause must have been united with the force ot 
gravity in producing so great a velocity of the 
moon in her circular orbit. As this new cause, 
however, was beyond the reach of observation, 
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he discontinued all farther inquiries into the 
subject, and concealed from his friends the 
ag in which he had been employed.”’ 

With an account of the man and his habits 
we conclude our present notice. We hope 
Mr. Murray may be enabled to publish many 
more such volumes. 


“The social character of Sir Isaac Newton 
was such as might have been expected from 
his intellectual attainments. 
candid, and affable, and without any of the ec- 
centricities of genius, suiting himself to every 
company, and speaking of himself and others 
in such a manner that he was never even sus- 
pected of vanity. ’ _ 7 4 


“ The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, in refer- 


ence to his great discoveries, was not founded 
on any indifference to the fame which they 


conferred, or upon any erroneous judgment of 


their importance to science. The whole of his 
life proves, that he knew his place as a philo- 
sopher, and was determined to assert and vin- 
dicate his rights. His modesty arose from the 
depth and extent of his knowledge, which 
showed him what a small portion of nature he 
had been able to examine, and how much re- 
mained to be explored in the same field in 
which he had himself laboured. In the mag- 
nitude of the comparison he recognised his 
own littleness; and a short time before his 
death he uttered this memorable sentiment: 
‘] do not know what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a 


boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting | 


myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me.’ What a lesson to the vanity and 
presumption of philosophers,—to those espe- 
cially who have never even found the smoother 
pebble or the prettier shell! What a prepara- 


tion for the latest inquiries, and the last views | 


of the decaying spirit,—for those inspired doc- 


trines which alone can throw alight over the | 


dark ocean of undiscovered truth! 

“The native simplicity of Sir Isaac Newton's 
mind is finely portrayed in the affecting letter 
in which he acknowledges to Locke, that he 
had thought and spoken of him uncharitably ; 
and the humility and candour in which he asks 
forgiveness, could have emanated only from a 
mind as noble as it was pure . “i 7 

“ After Sir Isaac Newton took up his resi- 
dence in London, he lived in a very handsome 
style, and kept his carriage, with an establish- 
ment of three male and three female servants. 
In his own house he was hospitable and kind, 
and on proper occasions he gave splendid en- 
tertainments, though without ostentation or 
vanity. His own diet was frugal, and his dress 
was always simple; but on one occasion, when 
he opposed the Honourable Mr. Annesley, in 
1705, as a candidate for the University, he is 
said to have put on a suit of laced clothes. 

“ His generosity and charity had no bounds, 
and he used to remark, that they who gave 
away nothing till they died, never gave at all. 
Though his wealth had become considerable by 
a prudent economy, yet he had always a con- 
tempt for money, and he spent a considerable 
Muscum.—V ol. XX. 


He was modest, | 
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| part of his income in relieving the poor—in as- 

sisting his relations—and in encouraging inge- 

nuity and learning. The sums which he gave 
| to his relations at different times were enor- 

mous; and in 1724, he wrote a letter to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, offering to contri- 
bute 20/. per annum to a provision for Mr. Ma- 
elaurin, provided he accepted the situation of 
assistant to Mr. James Gregory, who was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the university. 

“The habits of deep meditation which Sir 
Isaac Newton had acquired, though they did 
| not show themselves in his intercourse with 
society, exercised their full influence over his 
mind when in the midst of his own family. 
Absorbed in thought, he would often sit down 
on his bedside after he rose, and remain there 
for hours without dressing himself, occupied 
with some interesting investigation which had 
fixed his attention. Owing to the same ab- 
sence of mind, he neglected to take the requi- 
site quantity of nourishment, and it was there- 
fore often necessary to remind him of his meals. 
" ® Ps > 


* * * 


“In his personal appearance, Sir Isaac New- 
ton was not above the middle size, and in the 
latter part of his life was inclined to be corpu- 
lent. According to Mr. Conduit, ‘he had a 
very lively and piercing eye, a comely and 
gracious aspect, with a fine head of hair as 
white as silver, without any baldness, and 
when his peruke was off was a venerable sight.’ 
Bishop Atterbury asserts, on the other hand, 
that the lively and piercing eye did not belong 
to Sir Isaac during the last twenty years of 
his life. ‘ Indeed, says he, ‘ in the whole air 
of his face and make there was nothing of that 
penetrating sagacity which appears in his com- 
positions. He had something rather languid 
in his look and manner which did not raise 
any great expectation in those who did not 
know him.’ This opinion of Bishop Atterbury 
is confirmed by an observation of Mr. Thomas 
Hearne, who says, ‘ that Sir Isaac Newton was 
| a man of no very promising aspect. He was a 
short well-set man. He was full of thought, 
| and spoke very little in company, so that his 
| conversation was not agreeable. When he 
rode in his coach one arm would be out of his 
coach on one side, and the other on the other.’ 
Sir Isaac never wore spectacles, and never 
‘lost more than one“tooth to the day of his 
death.’ ‘ ? . , i " 

“ Every memorial of so great a man as Sir 
Isanc Newton has been preserved and cherish- 
ed with peculiar veneration. His house at 
Woolsthorpe, of which we have given an en- 
graving, has been religiously protected by Mr. 
Turnor of Stoke Rocheford, the proprietor. 
Dr. Stukely, who visited it in Sir Isaac's life- 
time, on the 13th of October, 1721, gives the 
following description of it in his letter to Dr. 
Mead, written in 1727: * "Tis built of stone, as 
is the way of the country hereabouts, and a 
reasonable good one. They led me up stairs 
and showed ine Sir Isaac's stady, where I sup- 
pose he studied when in the country in his 
younger days, or perhaps when he visited his 
mother from the University. I observed the 
shelves were of his own making, being pieces 
of deal boxes which probably he sent his books 
and clothes down in ou those occasions. There 
No. 115.—C 
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were some years ago two or three hundred 
books in it of his father-in-law, Mr. Smith, 
which Sir Isaac gave to Dr. Newton of our 
town.’ 
“When the house was repaired in 1798, a 
tablet of white marble was put up by Mr. 
Turnor in the room where Sir Isaac was born, 
with the following inscription :— 

“* Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, 
Lord of the Manor of Woolsthorpe, was born 
in this room on the 25th December, 1642.’ 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God said, “ Let Newton be,” and all was Light. 
“ The following lines have been written upon 
the house: 


Here Newton dawned, here lofty wisdom woke, 

And to a wondering world divinely spoke, 

If Tully glowed, when Phedrus’s steps he 
trode, 

Or faney formed Philosophy a God; 

If sages still for Homer's birth contend, 

The Sons of Science at this dome must bend. 

All hail the shrine! All hail the natal day, 

Cam boasts his noon—this Cot his morning ray. 


“* The house is now occupied by a person of 


the name of John Wollerton. It still contains 
the two dials made by Newton, but the styles 
of both are wanting. The celebrated apple- 
tree, the fall of one of the apples of which is 
said to have turned the attention of Newton to 
the subject of gravity, was destroyed by wind 
about four years ago; but Mr. Turnor has pre- 
served it in the form of a chair.* 

“The chambers which Sir Isaac inhabited 
at Cambridge, are known by tradition. They 


are the apartments next to the great gate of 


Trinity College, and it is believed that they 
then communicated by a staircase with the 
Observatory in the Great Tower,—an observa- 
tory which was furnished by the contributions 
of Newton, Cotes, and others. His telescope 
(represented in fig. 1, p. 30.) is preserved in 
the library of the Royal Society of London, and 
his globe, his universal ring-dial, quadrant, 
compass, and a reflecting telescope, said to 
have belonged to him, in the library of Trinity 
College. There is also in the same collection 
a long and curled lock of his silver white hair. 


The door of his bookease is in the Museum of 


the Royal Society of Edinburgh." —p. 337—45. 


We have said that the work abounds with 
sketches of the characters of the companions 
of Newton in study and discovery; the fol- 
lowing will be read with interest. 


GALILEo. 


* This distinguished philosopher was born at 
Pisa in 1564. e was the son of a Florentine 
nobleman, and was educated for the medical 
profession: bat a passion for geometry took 
possession of his mind, and called forth all his 
powers. Without the aid of a master, he studied 
the writings of Euclid and of Archimedes, and 
such were his acquirements that he was ap- 





* «The anecdote of the falling apple is men- 
tioned neither by Dr. Stukely nor by Mr. Con- 
duit, and as I have not been able to find any autho- 
rity for it whatever, I did uot feel myself at liberty 
to use it.” 








pointed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the 
mathematical chair of Pisa in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. His opposition to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy gained him many enemies, 
and at the end of three years he quitted Pisa, 
and accepted ofan invitation to the professorship 
of mathematics at Padua. Here he continued for 
eighteen months adorning the university by his 
name, and diffusing around him a taste for the 
physical sciences. With the exception of some 
contrivances of inferior importance, Galileo had 
distinguished himself by no discovery till he 
had reached the forty-fifth year of his age. In 
the year 1609, the same year in which Kepler 
published his celebrated commentary on Mars, 
Galileo paid a visit to Venice, where he heard, in 
the course of conversation, that a Dutchman of 
the name of Jansens had constructed and pre- 
sented to Prince Maurice an instrument through 
which he saw distant objects magnified and 
rendered more distinct, as if they had been 
brought nearer to the observer. This report 
was credited by some and dishbelieved by others; 
but, in the course of a few days, Galileo received 
a letter from James Badovere at Paris, which 
placed beyond a doubt the existence of such an 
instrument. The idea instantly filled his mind 
as one of the utmost importance to science ; and 
so thoroughly was he acquainted with the pro- 
perties of lenses, that he not only discovered 
the principle of its construction, but was able 
to complete a telescope for his own use. Into 
one end of a leaden tube he fitted a spectacle 
glass, plane on one side, and convex on the 
other, and in the other end he placed another 
spectacle glass concave on one side and plane 
on the other. He then applied his eye to the 
concave glass, and saw objects “ pretty large 
and pretty near him."’ They appeared three 
times nearer, and nine times larger in surface, 
than to the naked eye. He soon after made 
another, which represented objects above sixty 
times larger; and sparing neither labour nor 
expense, he finally constructed an instrument 
so excellent as ‘ to show things almost a thou- 
sand times larger, and above thirty times near- 
er to the naked eye.’ " 

“ There is, perhaps, no invention that science 
has presented to man so extraordinary in its 
nature, and so boundless in its influence, as 
that of the telescope. To the uninstructed 
mind, the power of seeing an object a thousand 
miles distant, as large and nearly as distinct as 
if it were brought within a mile of the ob- 
server, must seem almost miraculous; and to 
the philosopher, even, who thoroughly compre- 
hends the principles upon which it acts, it must 
ever appear one of the most elegant applications 
of science. To have been the first astronomer 
in whose hands such a gift was placed, was a 
preference to which Galileo owed much of his 
future reputation. 

** No sooner had he completed his telescope 
than he applied it to the heavens, and on the 
7th of January, 1618, the first day of its use, he 
saw around Jupiter three bright little stars ly- 
ing in a line parallel to the ecliptic, two to the 
east, and one to the west of the planet. Re- 


garding them as ordinary stars, he never 
thought of estimating their distances. On the 
following day, when he accidentally directed 
his telescope to Jupiter, he was surprised to see 
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the three stars to the west of the planet. To 
produce this effect, it was requisite that the mo- 
tion of Jupiter should be direct, though, ac- 
cording to calculation, it was actually retro- 
grade. In this dilemma, he waited with im- 
patience for the evening of the 9th, but unfor- 
tunately the sky was covered with clouds. On 
the 10th he saw only two stars to the east—a 
circumstance which he was no longer able to 
explain by the motion of Jupiter. He was 
therefore compelled to ascribe the change to 
the stars themselves; and, upon repeating his 
observations on the 11th, he no longer doubted 
that he had discovered three planetsrevolving 
round Jupiter. On the 13th of January, he, 
for the first time, saw the fourth satellite. 


“While Galileo was occupied with these 
noble pursuits at Pisa, to which he had been 
recalled in 1611, his generous patron, Cosmo 
il., Grand Duke of Tuscany, invited him to 
Florence, that he might pursue with uninter- 
rupted leisure, his astronomical observations, 
and carry on his correspondence with the Ger- 
man astronomers. His fame had now resound- 
ed through all Europe ; the strong holds of pre- 
judice and ignorance were unbarred ; and the 
most obstinate adherents of ancient systems 
acknowledged the meridian power of the day- 
star of science. Galileo was ambitious of pro- 
pagating the great truths which he contributed 
so powerfully to establish. He never doubted 
that they would be received with gratitude by 
all_—by the philosopher as the consummation 
of the greatest efforts of human genius,—and 
by the Christian as the most transcendent dis- 
plays of Almighty power. But he had mis- 
taken the disposition of his species, and the 
character of the age. That same system of the 
heavens which had been discovered by the 
humble eeclesiastic of Frauenberg, which had 
been patronised by the kindness of a bishop, 
and published at the expense of a cardinal, and 
which the Pope himself had sanctioned by the 
warmest reception, was, after the lapse of a 


handred years, doomed to the most violent op- | 


position, as subversive of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. On no former occasion has 
the human mind exhibited such a fatal relapse 
into intolerance. The age itself had improved 
in liberality ;—the persecuted doctrines them- 
selves had become more deserving of recep- 
tion ;—the light of the reformed faith had 
driven the Catholics from some of their most 
obnoxious positions ; and yet, under all these 
circumstances, the Church of Rome unfurled 
her banner of persecution against the pride 
of Italy —against the ornament of his species, 
and against truths immutable and eternal. 


“In consequence of complaints Jaid before 
the Holy Inquisition, Galileo was summoned to 
appear at Rome in 1615, to answer for the he- 
retical opinions which he had promulgated. He 
was charged with‘ maintaining as true the false 
doctrine held by many, that the sun was im- 
moveable in the centre of the world, and that 
the earth revolved with a diurnal motion ;— 
with having certain disciples to whom he taught 
the same doctrine ;—with keeping up a corre- 
spondence on the subject, with several Ger- 
man mathematicians ;—with having published 
letters on the solar spots, in which he explain- 


Galileo. 
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ed the same doctrine as true ;—and with having 
glossed over with a false interpretation the pas- 

es of scripture which were urged against 
it.” The consideration of these charges came 
before a meeting of the Inquisition, which as- 
sembled on the 25th February, 1616, and the 
court declaring their disposition to deal gently 
with the prisoner, pronounced the following 
decree :— That Cardinal Bellarmine should 
enjoin Galileo to renounce entirely the above 
recited false opinions; that on his refusal to do 
so, he should be commanded by the commissa- 
ry of the Inquisition to abandon the said doc- 
trine, and to cease to teach and defend it; and 
that if he did not obey this command, he should 
be thrown into prison.’ On the 26th of Februa- 
ry Galileo appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine, 
and after receiving from him a gentle admoni- 
tion, he was commanded by the commissary, in 
the presence of a notary and witnesses, to de- 
sist altogether from his erroneous opinions; 
and it was declared to be unlawful for him in 
future to teach them in any way whatever, 
either orally or in his writings. To these com- 
mands Galileo promised obedience, and was 
dismissed from the Inquisition. 

‘“« The mildness of this sentence was no doubt 
martly owing to the influence of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and other persons of rank 
and influence at the Papal Court, who took a 
deep interest in the issue of the trial. Dread- 
ing, however, that so slight a punishment 
might not have the effect of putting down the 
obnoxious doctrines, the Inquisition issued a 
decree denouncing the new opinions as false 
and contrary to the sacred writings, and pro- 
hibiting the sale of every book in which they 
should be maintained. 

“Thus liberated from his persecutors, Gali- 
leo returned to Florence, where he pursued his 
studies with his wonted diligence and ardour. 
The recantation of his astronomical opinions 
was so formal and unreserved that ordinary 
prudence, if not a sense of personal honour, 
should have restrained him from unnecessarily 
bringing them before the world. No anathe- 
ma was pronounced against his scientific disco- 
veries; no interdict was laid upon the free ex- 
ercise of his genius. He was prohibited mere- 
ly from teaching a doctrine which the Church 
of Rome considered to be injurious to its faith. 
We might have expected, therefore, that a phi- 
losopher so conspicuous in the eyes of the 
world, would have respected the prejudices, 
however base, of an institution whose decrees 
formed part of the law of the land, and which 
possessed the power of life and death within 
the limits of its jurisdiction. Galileo, however, 
thought otherwise. A sense of degradation 
seems to have urged him to retaliate, and be- 
fore six years had elapsed he began to compose 


| his ‘ Cosmical System, or Dialogues on the two 


greatest Systems of the World, the Ptolemean 
and the Copermecan,’ the concealed object of 
which is to establish the opinions which he 
had promised to abandon. In this work the 
subject is discussed by three speakers, Sagredo, 
Salviatus, and Simplicius, a peripatetic philo- 
sopher, who defends the system of Ptolemy 
with much skill against the overwhelining ar- 
guments of the rival disputants. Galileo hoped 
to escape notice by this indirect mode of propa- 
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gating the new system, and he obtained permis- 
sion to publish his work, which appeared at 
Florence in 1632. 

“The Inquisition did not, as might have 
been expected, immediately summon Galileo 
to their presence. Nearly a year elapsed be- 
fore they gave any indication of their design; 
and according to their own statement, they did 
not even take the subject under consideration 
till they saw thai the obnoxious tenets were 
every day gaining ground, in consequence of 
the publication of the Dialogues. They then 
submitted the work to a careful examination, 


and having found it to be a direct violation of 
the injunction which had been formerly inti- | 
: 


mated to its author, they again cited him be- 
fore their tribunal in 1633. The venerable sage, 
now in his seventieth year, was thus compell- 
ed to repair to Rome, and when he arrived he 
was committed to the apartments of the Fiscal 
of the Inquisition. The unchangeable friend- 
ship, however, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
obtained a remission of this severity, and Ga- 
lileo was allowed to reside at the house of the 


Tuscan ambassador during the two months | 


} , . 
which the trial occupied. 
fore the Inquisition, and examined upon oath, 
he acknowledged that the Dialogues were 


When brought be- | 


written by himself, and that he obtained per- | 


mission to publish them without notifying to | 


the person who gave it that he had been pro- 
hibited from holding, defending, or teaching 
the heretical opinions. He confessed also that 
the Dialogues were composed in such a man- 
ner that the arguments in favour of the Coper- 
nican system, though given as partly false, 
were yet managed in such a manner that they 
were more likely to confirm than overturn its 
doctrines; but that this error, which was not 


intentional, arose from the natural desire of 


making an ingenious defence of false proposi- 
tions, and of opinions that had the semblance 
of probability. 

“ After receiving these confessions and ex- 
cuses, the Inquisition allowed Galileo a proper 





time for giving in his defence; but this seems | 


to have consisted solely in bringing forward the 
certificate of Cardinal Bellarmine already men- 
tioned, which made no allusion to the promise 
under which Galileo had come never to defend 
nor teach in any way whatever, the Copernican 
doctrines. The court held this defence to be 
an aggravation of the crime rather than an ex- 
cuse for it, and proceeded to pronounce a sen- 
tence which will be ever memorable in the his- 
tory of the human mind 

“Invoking the name of our Saviour, they de- 
clared that Galileo had made himself liable to 
the suspicion of heresy, by believing the doc- 
trine, contrary to seripture, that the sun was 
the centre of the earth's orbit, and did not move 
from east to west; and by defending as proba- 
ble the opinion, that the earth moved, and was 
not the centre of the world; and that he had 
thus incurred all the censures and penalties 


which were enacted by the church against such 
offences ;—but that he should be absolved from 
these penalties provided he sincerely abjured 
and cursed all the errors and heresies contained 
in the formula of the church, which should be 
submitted to him. ‘That so grave and pernicious 
a crime should not pass altogether unpunished, 


| 


Copernicus. 
| 


that he might become more cautious in future, 
and might be an exampleto others to abstain 
from such offences, they decreed that his Dia. 
logues should be prohibited by a formal edict, 
—that he should be condemned to the prison of 
the Inquisition during pleasure,—and that dur- 
ing the three following years he should recite 
once a week the seven penitentiary psalms 

“This sentence was subscribed by seven Car- 
dinals; and on the 22d June, 1633, Galileo 
signed an abjuration, humiliating to himself and 
degrading to philosophy. At the age of seventy, 
on his bended knees, and with his right hand 
resting on the Holy Evangelists, did this patri- 
arch of science avow his present and his past 
belief in all the dogmas of the Romish Church, 
abandon as false and heretical the doctrine of 
the earth's motion and of the sun’s immobility, 
and pledge himself to denouncéto the Inquisi- 
tion any other person who was even suspected 
of heresy. He abjured, cursed, and detested, 
those eternal and immutable truths, which the 
Almighty had permitted him to be the first to 
establish. What a mortifying picture of moral 
depravity and intellectual weakness! If the 
unholy zeal of the assembly of Cardinals has 
been branded with infamy, what must we think 
of the venerable sage whose grey hairs were 
entwined with the chaplet of immortality, quail- 
ing under the fear of man, and sacrificing the 
convictions of his conscience, and the deduc- 
tions of his reason, at the altar of a base super- 
stition? Had Galileo but added the courage of 
the martyr to the wisdom of the sage ;—had he 
carried the glance of his indignant eye round 
the circle of his judges;—had he lifted his 
hands to heaven, and called the living God to 
witness the truth and immutability of his opin- 
ions, the bigotry of his enemies would have 
been disarmed, and science would have enjoy- 
ed a memorable triumph.”’ p. 128—139. 

Copernicus. 

“* This great man, a native of Thorn, in Prus- 
sia, following his father's profession, began his 
career as a Doctor of Medicine, but an acci- 
dental attendance on the mathematical lectures 
of Brudzevius, excited a love for astronomy, 
which became the leading passion of his lite 
Quitting a profession uncongenial to such pur- 
suits he went to Bologna to study astronomy 
under Dominic Maria, and after having enjoyed 
the friendship and instruction of that able phi- 
losopher, he established himself at Rome in the 
humble situation of a teacher of mathematics 
Here he made numerous astronomical obserya- 
tions which served him as the basis of future 
researches ; but an event soon occurred, which, 
though it interrupted for a while his important 
studies, placed him in a situation for pursuing 
them with new zeal. The death of one of the 
canons enabled his uncle, who was Bishop of 
Ermeland, to appoint him to a canonry in the 
chapter of Frauenberg, where, in a house situ- 
ated on the brow of a mountain, he continued, 
in peaceful seclusion, to carry on his astrono- 
mical observations. During his residence at 
Rome his telents had been so well appreciated 
that the Bishop of Fossombrona, who presided 
over the council for reforming the calendar, 
solicited the aid of Copernicus on this desirablo 
undertaking. At first he entered warmly into 
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Tycho 


the views of the council, and charged himself 
with the determination of the length of the year 
and of the month, and of the other motions of 
the sun and moon that seemed to be required ; 
but he found the task too irksome, and probably 
felt that it would interfere with those interest- 
ing discoveries which had already begun to 
dawn upon his mind. 

* Copernicus is said to have commenced his 
inquiries by a historical examination of the 4 
nions of ancient authors on the system of the 
universe ; but it is more likely that he sought 
for the authority of their great names to coun- 
tenance his peculiar views, and that he was 
more desirous to present his own theory as one 
that he had received, rather than as one which 
he had invented. His mind had been long im- 
bued with the idea, that simplicity and harmo- 
ny should characterize the arrangements of the 
planetary — and, in the complication and 
disorder which reigned in the hypothesis of 
Ptolemy, he saw insuperable objections to its 
being regarded as a representation of nature. 
In the opinions of the Egyptian sages, in those 
of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Aristarchus, and Nice- 
tas, he recognised his own earliest conviction 
that the earth was not the centre of the uni- 
verse; but he appears to have considered it as 
still possible that our globe might perform some 
function in the system more important than 
that of the other planets ; and his attention was 
much occupied with the speculation of Mar- 
tianus Capella, who placed the sun between 
Mars and the Moon, and made Mercury and 
Venus revolve round him asa centre ; and with 
the system of Apollonius Pergwus, who made 
all the planets revolve round the sun, while the 
sun and moon were carried round the earth in 
the centre of the universe. The examination, 
however, of these hypotheses gradually dispell- 
ed the difficulties with which the subject was 
beset, and after the labours of more than thirty 
years, he was permitted to see the true system 
of the heavens. The sun he considered as im- 
moveable in the centre of the system, while the 
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his thoughts, and such were the reproaches, and 
even persecutions to which he was exposed, that 
he quitted his country with the design of tra- 
velling through Germany. At the very com- 
mencement of his journey, however, an event 
occurred in which the impetuosity of his temper 
had nearly cost him his life. At a wedding- 
feast in Tastes, a questionable point in geo- 
metry involved him in a dispute with a Danish 
nobleman of the same temperament with him- 
self; and the two mathematicians resolved to 
settle the difference by the sword. Tycho, how- 
ever, seems to have been second in the conflict, 
for he lost the greater part of his nose and was 
obliged to supply its place by a substitute of gold 
and silver, with a cement of glue attached to 
his face. During his stay at Augsburg he in- 
spired the Burgomaster of the city, Peter Hain- 
zell, witha love of astronomy. This public spi- 
rited citizen erected an excellent observatory at 
his own expense, and here Tycho began that 
distinguished career which has placed him in 
the first rank of practical astronomers. 

“ Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1570, he 
was received with every mark of respect. The 
king invited him to court, and persons of all 
ranks harassed him with their attentions At 
Herritzvold, near his native place, the house of 
his maternal uncle afforded him a retreat from 
the gaieties of the capital, and he was there 
offered every accommodation for the prosecu- 
tion of his astronomical studies. Here, how- 
ever, the passion of love and the pursuits of 
alchemy distracted his thoughts; but though 
the peasant girl of whom he was enamoured 
was of easier attainment than the philosopher's 
stone, the marriage produced an open quarrel 
with his relations, which it required the inter- 
ference of the king to allay. In the tranquilli- 
ty of domestic happiness, Tycho resumed his 
study of the heavens, and in 1572 he enjoyed 
the singular good fortune of observing through 
all its variations, the new star in Cassiopeia, 
which appeared with such extraordinary splen- 
dour as to be visible in the day time, and which 





earth revolved between the orbits of Venus and 
Mars, and produced by its rotation about its 
axis all the diurnal phenomena of the celes- 
tial sphere. The precession of the equinoxes 
was thus referred to a slight motion of the 
earth’s axis, and the stations and retrogradations 
of the planets were the necessary consequence 
of their own motions combined with that of the 
earth about the sun. These remarkable views 
were supported by numerous astronomical ob- 
seryations; and tn 1530, Copernicus brought 
toaclose his immortal work on the Revolu- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies. 


Tycno Brane. 


“ Descended from an ancient Swedish family, 
he was born at Knudstorp, in Norway, in 154, 
three years after the death of Copernicus. The 
great eclipse of the sun, which happened on the 
2th August, 1560, while he was at the Univer- 


sity of Copenhagen, attracted his notice; and 
when he found that all its phenomena had been 
accurately predicted, he was seized with the 


most irresistible jon to acquire the know- | 
ledge of a science so infallible in its results. | 
Destined for the profession of the law, his friends 


discouraged the pursuits which now engrossed | 


gradually disappeared in the following year 
. * * * - 


“ One of the principal discoveries of Tycho 
was that of the inequality of the moon's motion, 
called the Variation. He detected also the an- 
nual equation which affects the place of her 
apogee and nodes, and he determined the great- 
est and the least inclination of the lunar orbit. 
His observations on the planets were numerous 
and precise, and have formed the data of the 
present generalizations in astronomy. Though 
thus skilful in the observation of phenomena, 
his mind was but little suited to investigate 
their cause, and it was probably owing to this 
defect that he rejected the system of Coperni- 
cus. The vanity of giving his own name to 
another system was not likely to actuate a mind 
such as his, and it is more probable that he 
was led to adopt the immobility of the earth, 
and to make the sun, with-all his attendant 
planets, circulate round it, from the great diffi- 
culty which still presented itself by comparing 
the apparent diameter of the stars with an- 
nual parallax of the earth's orbit. 

“The death of Frederick in 1588, proved a 
severe calamity to Tycho, and to the science 
which he cultivated. During the first years of 
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the minority of Christian IV. the regency coa- 
tinued the royal patronage to the observatory 
of Uraniburg; and in 1592, the young king paid 
a visit of some days to Tycho, and left Infen a 
gold chain in token of his favour. The astro- 
nomer, however, had made himself enemies at 
court, and the envy of his high reputation had 
probably added fresh malignity to the irritation 
of personal feelings. Under the ministry of 
Valchendorf,a name forever odious to science, 
Tycho’s pension was stopped; he was in 1597 
deprived of the canonry of Rothschild, and 
was thus forced, with his wife and children, to 
seek an asylum in a foreign land. His friend, 
Henry Rantzau of Wansbeck, under whose 
roof he found a hospitable shelter, was for- 
tunately acquainted with the Emperor Rodolph 
I!., who, to his love of science, added a passion 
for alchemy and astrology. The reputation of 
Tycho having already reached the imperial ear, 
the recommendation of Rantzau was scarcely 
necessary to insure him his warmest friendship. 
Invited by the emperor, he repaired in 1599 to 
Prague, where he met with the kindest recep- 
tion. A pension of three thousand crowns was 
immediately settled upon him, and a commodi- 
ous observatory erected for his use in the vici- 
nity of that city. Here the exiled astronomer 
renewed with delight his interrupted labours, 
and the gratitude which he cherished for the 
royal favour increased the satisfaction which he 
felt in having so unexpectedly found a resting 
place for approaching age. These prospects of 
better days were enhanced by the good fertune 
of receiving two such men as Kepler and Lon- 
gomontanus for his pupils; but the fallacy of 
human anticipation was here, as in so many 
other cases, strikingly displayed. Tycho was 
not aware of the inroads which both his labours 
and his'disappointments had made upon his 
constitution. 
tionate friends and admiring disciples, he was 
still an exile in a foreign land. Though his 
country had been base in its ingratitude, it was 
yet the land which he loved,—the scene of his 
earliest affections,—the theatre of his scientific 

lory. These feelings continually preyed upon 
fie mind, and his unsettled spirit was ever ho- 
vering among his native mountains. In this 
condition he was attacked with a disease of the 
most painful kind, and though the paroxysms 
of its agonies had lengthened intermissions, yet 
he saw that death was approaching. He im- 
»lored his pupils to persevere in their scientific 
Ceeuss. He conversed with Kepler on some 
of the profoundest points of astronomy, and 
with these secular occupations he mingled fre- 
quent acts of piety and deyotion. In this hap- 
py condition he expired without pain at the 
age of fifty-five, the unquestionable victim of 
the councils of Christian IV. 


Joun Kerrier. 


“ John Kepler was born at Wiel, in Wirtem- | 


berg; in 1571. He was educated for the church, 
and discharged even some of the clerical func- 
tions. But his devotion to science withdrew him 
from the study of theology. Having received 


mathematical instruction from the celebrated 
Mestlinus, he had made such progress in the 
science that he was invited in 1594 to fill the 
mathematical chair of Gratz in Styria. Endow- 





Johis Kepler. 


ed with a fertile imagination, his mind was ever 


intent on subtle and ingenious ulations. In 
the year 1596 he published his peculiar views 
in a work on the Harmonies and Analogies of 
Nature. In this singular production he at- 
tempts to solve what fre calls the great cosmo- 
graphical mystery of the admirable proportion 
of the planetary orbits; and by means of the 
six regular geometricalsolids, he endeavours to 
explain a reason why there are six planets, and 
why the dimensions of their orbits, and the time 
of their periodical revolutions were such as Co- 
pernicus had found them. ** * A copy of this 
work was presented by its author to Tycho 
Brahe, who had been too long versed in the 
severe realities of observation, to attach any 
value to such wild theories. He advised his 
young friend ‘ first to lay a solid foundation for 
his views by actual observation, and then, by 
ascending | these, to strive to reach the 
causes of things;’ and there is reason to think, 
that by the aid of the whole Baconian philoso- 
phy, thus compressed by anticipation into a 
single sentence, he abandoned for a while his 
visionary inquiries. 

“ In the year 1588 Kepler suffered persecu- 
tion for his religious principles, and was com- 
pelled to quit Gratz; but though he was recalled 
by the states of Styria, he felt his situation in- 
secure, and accepted of a pressing invitation 
from Tycho to settle at Prague, and assist him 
in his calculations. Having arrived in Bohemia 
in 1600, he was introduced by his friends to the 
Emperor Rodolph, from whom he ever after- 
wards received the kindest attention. On the 
death of Tycho, in 1601, he was appointed ma- 
thematician to the Emperor, a situation in Which 
he was continued during the successive reigns 
of Matthias and Ferdinand; but what was of 


| more importance to science, he was put in pos- 


Though surrounded with affec- | 


session of the valuable collection of Tycho's 
observations. . 7 ° - 
‘Although our author was conducted to these 
great laws by the patient examination of well 
established facts, his imagination was ever hur- 
rying him among the wilds of conjecture. Con- 


| vinced that the mean distances of the planets 


from the sun bore to one another some myste- 
rious relation, he not only compared them with 
the regular geometrical solids, but also with the 
intervals of musical tones; an idea which the 
ancient Pythagoreans had suggested, and which 
had been adopted by Archimedes himself. All 


| these comparisons were fruitless; and Kepler 


was about to abandon an inquiry of about seven- 
teen years duration, when, on the 8th of March, 
1615, he conceived the idea of comparing the 
powers of the different numbers which express 
the planetary distances, in place of the numbers 
themselves. He compared the squares and the 
cubes of the distances with the same powers of 
the periodic times; nay, he tried even the 
squares of the times with the cubes of the dis- 
tances; but his hurry and impatience led him 
into an error Tesbalesion. and he rejected this 
law as having no existence in nature! On the 
15th May, his mind again reverted to the same 
notion, and upon making the calculations anew 
and free from error, he discovered the great law 
that the squares of the periodic times of any two 
planets are to one another as the cubes of their 
distances from the sun. Enchanted with this 
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ted result, he could scarcely trust his 
<sbeledenes and to use his own language, he 
at first believed that he was dreaming, and had 
taken for granted the very truth of which he 
was in search. This brilliant discovery was pub- 
lished in 1619, in his ‘ Harmony of the World,’ 
a work dedicated to James VI. of Scotland. 
Thus were established what have been called 
the three laws of Kepler,—the motion of the 
planets in elliptical orbits,—the | rr sg | 
between the areas described, and their times of 
description,—and the relations between the 
squares of the periodic times, and the cubes of 
the distances. = ¥ = : 
“The misery in which Kepler lived forms a 
painful contrast with the services which he per- 
formed to science. The pension on which he 
subsisted, was os in arrear, and, though the 
three Emperors, whose reigns he adorned, di- 
rected their ministers to be more punctual in 
its payment, the disobedience of their com- 
mands was a source of continued vexation to 
Kepler. When he retired to Sagan, in Silesia, 
to spend in retirement the remainder of his 
days, his pecuniary difficulties became still 
more harassing. Necessity at last compelled 
him to apply personally for the arrears which 
were due; and he accordingly set out in 1630 
for Ratisbon ; but in consequence of the great 
fatigue, which so long a journey on horsebaek 
produced, he was seized with a fever, which 
carried him off on the 30th November, 1630, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age.” p. 114—2s. 
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From the Winter's Wreath. 


A WORLD WITHOUT WATER. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE. 
Yesternight U praved aloud, 
In anguish and in agony ; 
Upstarting from the fiendish crowd 
O} shapes and thoughts that tortured me. 
CoLeRinGE. 
{ wap a dream in the dead of night, 
A dream of agony; 
I thought the world stood in affright, 
Beneath the hot and parching light 
Of an unclouded sky ; 
I thought there had fallen no cooling rain 
For months upon the feverish plain, 
And that all the springs were dry: 


And I was standing on a hill, 
And looking all around: 

| know not how it was; but still 
Strength in my limbs was found, 

As if with a spell of threefold life, 
My destinies were bound. 


Beneath me was a far-spread heath, 
Where once had risen a spring, 
Looking as bright as a silver wreath 
In ite graceful wandering : 
But 1 °w the sultry glance of the sun, 
And the glare of the dark blue sky, 
Had checked its course,—no more to run 
In light waves wandering by. 


And fartheron was a stately wood, 
With its tall trees rising high 

But now like autumn wrecks they stood 

neath a summer sky : 


A World without Water. 








And every leaf, though dead, did keep 
Its station in mockery ; 
For there was not one breath to sweep 
The leaves from each perishing tree ; 
And there they hung dead, motionless; 
They hung there day by day. 
As though Death were too busy with other 
things 
To sweep their corpses away. 


Oh, terrible it was to think 
Of human creatures then! 

How they did sink in vain to drink 
In every vale and glen; 

And how the scorched foot did shrink 
As it touched the slippery plain: 

And some had gathered beneath the trees 
In hope of finding shade ; 

But alas! there was not a single breeze 
Astir in any glade! 


















































The cities were forsaken, 
For their marble wells were spent; 

And their walls gave back the scorching glare 
Of that hot firmament: 

But the corses of those who died were strewn 
In the street, as dead leaves lay, 

And dry they withered—and withered alone, 
They felt no foul decay! 


Night came. The fiery sun sank down, 
And the people's hope grew strong: 
It was a night without a moon, 
It was a night in the depth of June, 
And there swept a wind along; 
‘Twas almost cool: and then they thought 
Some blessed dew it would have brought. 


Vain was the hope !—there was no cloud , 
In the clear dark blue Heaven; 

But, bright and beautiful, the crowd 
Of stars looked through the even. 

And women sat them down to weep 
Over their hopeless pain : 

And men had visions dark and deep, 
Clouding the dizzy brain: 

And children sobbed themselves to sleep, 
And never woke again. 


The morning rose—not as it comes 
Softly ‘midst rose and dew— 

Not with those cool and fresh perfumes 
That the weariest heart renew, 

—But the Sun sprang up, as if eager to see 
What next his power could do! 


A mother held her child to her breast 
And kissed it tenderly, 

And then she saw her infant smile ; 
What could that soft smile be ? 

A tear had sprung with a sudden start, 
To her hot feverish eye ; 

It had fallen upon that faint child's lip 
‘That was so parched and dry. 


I looked upon the mighty Sea; 
Oh, what a sight it was! 

All its waves were gone save two or three, 
That lay like burning glass, 

Within the caves of those deep rocks 
Where no human foot could pass. 


And in the very midst, a ship 
Lay in the slime and sand ; 
With all its sailors perishing 
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Even in sight of land; 
Oh! water had been a welcome sight 
To that pale dying band! 


Oh, what a sight was the bed of the Sea! 
The bed where he had slept, 
Or tossed and tumbled restlessly, 
And all his treasures kept 
For ages: he was gone; and all 
His rocky pillows shewn, 
With their clustering shells, and sea-weed pall, 
And the rich gems round them thrown. 


And the monsters of the deep lay dead, 
With many a human form, 
That there had found a quiet bed 
Away from the raging storm ; 
And the fishes, sodden in the sun, 
Were strewn by thousands round ; 
And a myriad things, long lost and won, 
Were there, unsought for, found. 


I turned away from earth and sea, 
And looked on the burning sky, 

But no drop fell, like an angel's tear— 
The founts of heaven were dry: 

The birds had perished every one; 
Not a cloud was in the air, 

And desolate seemed the very Sun, 
He looked so lonely there! 


And I began to feel the pang— 
The agony of thirst; 
1 had a scorching swelling pain, 
As if my heart would burst. 
My tongue seemed parched; I tried to speak— 
The spell that instant broke ; 
And, starting at my own wild shriek, 
In mercy T ewehs. 


oe 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 


A MODEST DEFENCE OF PORTRAIT 





PAINTING. 
BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Hoearrn, in his Frontispiece to the Ar- 
tist’s Catalogue, 1761, has committed a very 
whimsical bit of allegorical testiness. From | 
a lion's head, surmounted by a bust of king | 
George the Third, there issues a stream of 
water, (meant to indicate the royal bounty) 
which flows into a watering pot—nothing 
more nor less; from which watering pot a 
pretty, plump, neat looking grisette, (such as 
we may see similarly employed in the su- 
burban garden-plots, that indicate the inex- 
tinguishable love of nature of the cockneys) 
is watering three intertwining shrubs; one 
leafy and flourishing—the others bare, stunt- 
ed, and moribund. Now the pretty damsel, 
whose robes succinct are tucked up in a way 
that shows she is used to dirty streets, we are 
to call Britannia; and the three plants, on 
which she is pouring the fluid favours of Ma- 
jesty, are inscribed Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture: the last is in good condition, 
but Painting looks as miserable as Words- 





worth’s thorn—all except one single branch, 
which has withdrawn the sap and sustenance 


from its parent stem, and starved its brother 
branches; each of which is higher than it- 
self. This monopolizing bough is Portrait 
Painting. 

Hogarth was an awkward flatterer, and sel- 
dom succeeded in allegory ; but his satire is 
not often misapplied, and hardly ever feeble. 
In, this instance, however, his shaft may be 
fairly described as “‘imbelle sine ictu.’’ He 
seems to have fallen into a common error— 
that the patronage of portrait starves the high- 
er, and more inventive branches of art. A 
notion sufficiently confuted by the fact, that 
Titian was a portrait painter. In truth it was 
the desire to preserve the lineaments of emi- 
nent individuals that first brought painting to 
Britain. The value we set on our friends’ 
faces and our own, enables artists to live, 
while they are acquiring the skill to execute 
their poetic conceptions. And to suppose 
that the taste for individual likenesses pro- 
duced an insensibility to general beauty, is as 
absurd, as to ascribe to the annuals and other 
periodical publications, the lack of profound 
erudition in our modern literature. 

Yet many are there at this day, malcontents 
im art, and sons of Zoilus in criticism, who 
decry portraiture as a wen, a fungus, a para- 
sitical sucker, a pampered menial, a slave, 
that has usurped dominion over its master; 
as a poor, base, sordid, mechanical, bowing, 
cringing, interest-making, money-getting 
handicraft! Aye, money-getting !— There's the 
rub: 

Let us hear the testimony of Johnson, who, 
in matters that came home to the business 
and bosoms of men, was seldom wrong; and 
only erred, when comprehensive imagination, 
and subtle philosophy were required. Hence 
he was one of the best critics of manners, and 
worst of poetry, that ever existed. “‘ Genius 
is chiefly exerted in historical pictures; and 


| the art of the painter of portraits is often lost 


in the obscurity of the subject. But it is in 
painting as it is in life—what is greatest is 
not always best. I should grieve to see Rey- 
nolds transfer to Heroes and Goddesses, to 
empty splendour and to airy fiction, that art, 
which is now employed in diffusing friend- 
ship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening 
the affections of the absent, and continuing 
the presence of the dead. Every man is al- 
ways present to himself, and has therefore, 
little need of his own resemblance; nor can 
desire it but for the sake of those he loves, 
and by whom he hopes to be remembered. 
This use of the art is a rational and reasona- 
ble consequence of affection; and though, like 
all other human actions, it is often compli- 
cated with pride, yet even such pride is more 
laudable than that by which palaces are co- 
vered with pictures that, however excellent, 
neither imply the owner's virtue nor excite 
it.” 

But is it true that the portrait is a work of 


' mere mechanic dexterity, in which the hand 
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and the eye are alone employed ; and all that jself. This is what Vandyke, Lely, Reynolds, 


constitutes the ma in man, is out of office! 
A portrait may be produced mechanically, as 
an air may be composed—by rule, and rote, 
and memory; but it may safely be assumed | 
that a good portrait cannot be painted, with- | 
out some of the best talents of the poet and of 
the philosopher. It does not indeed demand 
the fancy, the invention, the constructiveness, | 
that enter into the composition of an epic, a 
tragic, or a comic picture, but these are facul- 
ties which many poets of no trivial name, 
have either not possessed, or never exerted. 
But if it be a function of philosophy to disco- 
ver, amid the ceaseless flux of phenomena, 
the permanent, the essential, the ideal—to 
form abstractions which are not mere words, 
but the bonds and regulations of true know- 
ledge ; if it be the business of a shaping ima- 
gination, to invest such abstractions with an 
appropriate body, and congruous circum- 
stances; to bestow a vital unity, organized in 
coherent members—if to arrest a moment, 
and make it an adequate symbol of a total be- 
ing, be the more peculiar constituent of pic- 
torial genius, then we say, that the man who 
delineates a satisfactory likeness, even of on 
undistinguished child of earth, proves that he 
has evoked and educated the finest powers of 
his intellect. 

Perhaps these positions require to be applied 
and illustrated, in order to be intelligible. It 
must be observed, that, to draw the living per- 
son, even with technical accuracy, is a very 
different thing from copying a picture, which 
may be done by rue and measurement. In 
the picture, not only is all that belongs to pro- 
portion and perspective ready made, but the 
aspect is unchangeable ; the copyist may work 
and look again; and inquire of his model, and 
receive the same invariable faithful answer. 
But copying will go but a very little way with 
ahuman countenance. There a novice might 
look and look, and be so far from getting his 
lesson by heart, that he will find each pre- 
vious impression impaired and modified by the 
succeeding. He will not be able to note down 
one feature in just keeping; and will proba- 
bly, throw the blame on the restlessness of the 
sitter: and at last either produce a plan in- 
stead of a portrait, or such an anarchy of linea- 
ments as it would have puzzled Munden to 
realize. The fact is, that the representative 
image, the impression on the brain, which 
corresponds with each person of our acquaint- 
ance, is abstracted from many continuous or 
successive acts of vision; and may probably, 
be different in different individuals, according 
to the perfection of their organs. But as the 
substratum to these uncertain representatives, 
there must be an intelligible, and therefore, 
communicable form; which the portrait paint- 
er transfers to the canvass. He will paint 
you—not as you do look at this or that parti- 
cular time,—but as you must, and ought to 
look to answer the best possible idea of your- 





and Lawrence have done, for the great and 
the fair of their respective ages. 

Much is said about the vanity of plain-look- 
ing, insignificant people, sitting for their pic- 
tures, as if forsooth, any body was insignifi- 
cant by his own fire-side; or as if we would 
have no affection for our friends’ visages or 
our own, without fancying them handsome. 
Or suppose we did, it is one of the most 
harmless of mortal errors. Imaginary beauty 
breeds far kindlier feelings than conscious ug- 
liness. It were well if all could believe them- 
selves comely, till they are content to be 
otherwise. But the philosopher—the feeling 
investigator of human nature, who loves his 
species as the children of his Almighty Pa- 
rent, and therefore thinks all that belongs to 
man important and interesting, will form a 
very different opinion. He will not despise 
the meanest sketch, profile, or outline, that 
presents an human face; he will smile be- 
nignantly at the veriest daub that ever stared 
from the smoky walls of a club room—if it 
ropresent an honest man; for he cannot but 
know that there are, or have been, some of 
his fellow-creatures to whom it was dear. 
Were the Jus Imaginum limited, as at Rome, 
to the great and noble, not only would many 
worthy citizens, limners, oilmen, colourmen, 
dealers in canvass, &c., be deprived of their 
bread, but a vast store of innocent pleasure 
would be lost to good people; and what is 
worse, our hearts would miss many profitable 
hints and salutary influence. We are all too 
apt to forget the absent and the dead, and yet, 
did we keep them in our thoughts, from how 
much evil would they preserve us! How 
many things should we do—how many should 
we leave undone, if but once a day, for one 
short quiet space, a departed mother, a friend, 
a sister, that is far away, in silent visitation 
communed with our souls. Who, that bears 
his true love's token in his bosom, even in a 
foreign land, would break his plighted faith? 
Who, with a father’s picture looking from his 
walls, would disobey that father’s parting 
charge? Could he, who had changed Bibles 
with his sweetheart, ever be an infidel ? 

Hence the value of all art, all means and 
instruments that make the absent present— 
constructing in sense itself a counterbalance 
to the despotism of sense: as letters, keep- 
sakes, crooked sixpences, bibles mutually 
given and received, braided locks of hair, 
busts, portraits, and epitaphs. 


oo 


From the Examiner. 
MARTIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. 
Mr. Marta is a constant contributor to 
the stock of public enjoyment. You have 


hardly ceased to speak of one of his produc- 
tions, when another presents itself to your no- 
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tice, possessing equal claims upon your atten- | 
tion. His success has given rise to various | 
imitators, all of whom would have been more | 
usefully employed in studying nature, and in 
keeping their hands from picking and stealing. 
Mr. Martin has discovered new means of gra- | 
tifying the fancy, rousing the imagination, 
and exciting the admiration of the spectator. 
He delights in a variety of object and of ac- 
tion, preferring to tell the whole of a story ra- 
ther than a part of it; and is fond of display- 
ing his strength in masses. He does not so 
much depend upon individual expression for 
producing his desired impression, as upon the | 
general disposition and action of his forces. 
His materials are selected from universal na- | 
ture. He employs the agency of fire, air, 
earth, and water—the great orbs of light, 
forked lightnings, bursting volcanoes, sweep- | 
ing winds, stupendous mountains, conflicting 
clouds, rolling waves, “trees which wind | 
their roots among the perpendicular rocks,”’ or 
spread their branches in the air. He brings 
the works of man also to his aid, selecting 
whatever is deemed grand or beautiful in 
architecture, towers, palaces, temples, and py- 
ramids. Human figures upon a large scale 
are necessarily excluded from his canvass ; 
but he employs smal! ones with excellent ef- 
fect—witness, among his performances, his 
Joshua commanding the sun to stand still, in 
which two entire nations seem contending for 
the mastery, amid scenery of the grandest de- | 
scription—and his Belshazzar's Feast, a truly | 
gorgeous spectacle, which could have been 
ptoperly represented upon no other plan than 
the comprehensive one adopted by this artist. 
Thus, avoiding the beaten path, dealing large- | 
ly with the primitive elements of nature, re- 
presenting the arts and energies of man, and 
“‘ all the dread magnificence of heaven,’’ com- 
bining at the same time his materials in a man- | 
ner before unpractised ;—Mr. Martin has suc- | 
ceeded in opening new sources of pleasure, | 
and captivating the public mind. As excel- 
lence of a novel kind is very rare in the world, | 
we receive with gratitude his masterly produc- 
tions, and heartily wish that he may long con- 
tinue to put forth such works as those which 
we are now about briefly to notice. 

They form the first two numbers of his ///us- 
trations of the Bible, and consist of four sub- 
jects from the Old. Testament, two in each 
part. ~These prints are engraved by Mr. Mar- 
tin himself, from designs made upon the plate, 
not copied, as is customary from paintings or 
drawings, so that each impression comes im- 
mediately from the hand of the designer. 

The first subject is, perhaps, one of the most 
difficult of execution that it is possible to con- 
ceive, that of the Creation: —‘ And darkness 
was upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
It has been usual with the great masters of 
Italy to represent the Supreme INTELLIGENCE 
in the likeness of man. Mr. Martin has fol- 





The Child of Earth. 


lowed in their steps in some measure; but in- 
stead of representing the figure with. all its 
materiality, he has shadowed it out as it were, 
moving obscurely amid the clouds. At the 


| bidding of the Creator, the waters recede 


from the land, the sun, moon, and stars ap- 
pear, and the darkness retires before the light, 
which bursts forth from the heavens. The 


| second print presents us with a view of Para- 


dise. It is a composition abounding with all 
the attractions of landscape scenery ,—wood, 
vale, and hill, falling waters and flowery banks; 
a scene of varied grandeur and loveliness, too 
soon to be quitted by its erring possessors. 
The tempting apple is already in the hand of 
Eve, who is offering itto Adam. He receives 


| it without hesitation, “‘ and he did eat,”’ agree- 


ing doubtless in his wife's opinion, “ that it 
was the fruit of a tree pleasant to the eyes,’ 
and “ to be desired, to make one wise.” 

The second number contains two subjects, 
also from Genesis : one representing the alarm 
of Adam and Eve on hearing the voice of God 
in the garden ; the other showing their depar- 
ture from Paradise. The delicious character 
of the garden of Eden, with its graceful and 
majestic trees, lucid stream, and serene sky, 
is finely opposed to the rugged, dreary, and 
fearful scene exhibited outside its lofty and 
umbrageous walls. In the first print, Adam is 
seen starting with affright, on hearing the 
question put by his Maker; Eve is at his side, 
gracefully bending to the earth in an attitude 
of humility and awe. In the second, the guil- 
ty pair are taking their solitary way from the 
place of bliss. The countenance of Adam is 
marked with bitter anguish, as he moves re- 
luctantly along ; and the shrinking back of bis 
partner in affliction forcibly expresses her ter- 
ror on beholding the scene before her, the hor- 
rors of which are illuminated by the flashes 
of lightning, and increased by a display of 
one of the consequences of their crime. The 
beasts become wild, are exhibiting their new- 
ly-found ferocity and appetite for blood. The 
change is, indeed, truly appalling—from an 
abode of security and bliss, a spot abounding 
with “sights and sweet sounds that give de- 
light and harm not,” into a region of sorrow, 
dismay, and death. 

In all these prints the lights and shadows 
are managed with infinite skill, producing the 
inost charming effects. Although generally 
disposed in broad masses, here and there little 


| opening streaks of light peep forth, which 


give an additional value to the shade, and 
add to the vivacity and naturalness of the 


| scenes. 


ee 
From the Amulet. 
THE CHILD OF EARTH. 
BY THF HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Fairer her slow step falls from day to day, 
Death's hand is heavy on her darkening 
brow ; 
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Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 
“Tam content to die—but, oh! not now !— 

Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 
Make the warm air such luxury to breathe— 

Not while the birds such lays of gladness 


si 
Not while bright flowers around my footsteps 
wreathe. 
Spare me, reat God! lift up my drooping 
brow— 
I am content to die—but, oh ! 


not now !”’ 

The spring hath ripened into summer-time ; 
The season's viewless boundary is past ; 

The glorious sun hath reach'd its burning 

prime : 

Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last? 

“ Let me not perish, while o'er land and lea, 
With silent steps, the Lord of light moves 


on; 

Not while the murmur of the mountain-bee 
Greets my dull ear with music in its tone! 
Pale sickness dims my eye, and clouds my 

brow— 
I am content to die—but, oh! not now!” 


Summer is gone ; and autumn’s soberer hues 
Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving 


corn ;— 

The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 
Shouts the halloo! and winds his eager horn. 

“ Spare me awhile, to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meadows, and the quiet stream, 

To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Slant through the fading trees with ruddy 

gleam ! 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow— 
lam content to die—but,oh ! not now!” 


The bleak wind whistles; snow-showers far 
and near 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 
Autumn hath passed away; and, cold and 
drear, 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound : 
Yet still that prayer ascends “Oh! laugh- 
ing] 
My little brothers round the warm hearth 


crowd, 
Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright, and 


1 , 
And the roof rings with voices light and 
loud : 
Spare me awhile! raise up my drooping brow! 
Iam content to die—but, oh! not now!” 


The spring is come again—the joyful spring ! 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are 
spread ; 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing :-— 
The child of earth is numbered with the 
dead ! 
“Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice-pane ; 
The steps of friends thy slumbers may not 
break, 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again! 
Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened 
brow— 
Why didst thou linger?—thou art happier 
now !"” 


- 
The North American Review—King Philip. 
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From the Athenwum. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW*— 
KING PHILIP—THE FIRST STEAM- 
BOAT. 


Tus is to us a particularly interesting 
number, from being so exclusively American. 
We have an article on American Poets— 
another on the Life of Henry Clay—others 
on the Mount Auburn Cemetery—-Indian 
Biography—the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Revolution—Exhibition of Pictures at 
the Atheneum Gallery—on the American 
Library of Useful Knowledge—and on the 
Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature, and 
Stewart's Voyages to the South Seas. In 
the article on the American Poets, we have 
specimens from Dana, Bryant, Percival, Hal- 
leck, Willis, Wilcox, Peabody, Frisbie, and 
Longfellow—names probably little known in 
England, and therefore this mention of them, 
and these specimens of their poetry, will be 
the more welcome. 

“ Indian Biography” ‘is another very inte- 
resting article, and in which justice is done to 
the patriotism and virtue of the red men. The 
great war between the settlers and the Indians 
in 1676, is well known: whole tribes were near- 
ly exterminated—others fled altogether to re- 
mote places—many were made prisoners and 
sold as slaves out of the country, and thou- 
sands were killed, but not without loss on the 
side of the English; thirteen towns were en- 
tirely destroyed, six hundred dwelling-houses 
burnt, and numberless lives lost. The history 
of that war, and the character of King Philip 
are sketched with great skill :— 


An Indian Chief. 

“ Philip is said to have wept at the tidings 
of the first outrage of the war. Heé relented, 
perhaps, savage as he was, at the idea of dis- 
turbing the long amity which his father had 
preserved; but he may well have regretted, 
that being once forced upon the measure, he 
should enter the battle-field unprepared for 
what he well knew must be the last, as it was 
the first, great contest between the red men 
and the whites. But the die was cast, and 
though Philip never smiled after that memora- 
ble hour just alluded to, his whole soul was 
bent upon the business before him. Day nor 
night, scarcely was there rest for his limbs or 
sleep for his eyes. His resources must have 
been feeble enough, had his plans, now em- 
barrassed, succeeded to his utmost wish; but 
he girded himself, as it was, with a proud heart, 
for the mortal struggle. * * * 

“ His situation during the last few months 
of the war, was so deplorable, and yet his ex- 
ertions so well sustained, that we can onl 
look upon him with pity and admiration. His 
successes for some time past had been tremen- 
dous; but the tide began to ebb. The whole 

wer of the colonies was in the field, aided 
'y guides and seouting-parties of his own race. 


* The North American Review, No. LX XIIL 
October, 1831. Gray and Bowen. 
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* * * The mere physical sufferings of Philip, 
meanwhile, are almost incredible. It is by 
his hair-breadth escapes, indeed, that he is 
chiefly visible during the war. Occasionally, 
the English come close upon him; he starts 
up, like the roused lion, plunges into the river 
or leaps the precipice; and nothing more is 
seen of him br months. Only a few weeks 
after the war commenced, he was surrounded 
in the great Pocasset Swamp, and obliged to 
escape thems his vigilant enemies by rafting 
himself, with his best men, over the great 
Taunton river, while their women and chil- 
dren were left to be captured. On his return 
to the same neighbourhood, the next season, a 
captive guided the English to his encampment. 
Philip fled in such haste as to leave his kettle 
upon the fire; twenty of his comrades were 
overtaken and killed; and he himself escaped 
to the swamp, precisely as he had formerly 
escaped from it. Here his uncle was shot 
soon afterwards at his side. Upon the next 
day. Church, discovering an Indian seated on 
a fallen tree, made to answer the purpose of a 
bridge over the river, raised his musket and 
deliberately aimed at him. ‘It is one of our 
own party,’ whispered a savage, who crept 
behind him. Church lowered his gun, and 
the stranger turned his head. It was Philip 
himself, musing perhaps, upon the fate which 
awaited him. Chureh fired, but his royal 
enemy had already fled down the bank. He 
escaped from a close and bloody skirmish a few 
hours afterwards. 

* He was now a desolate and desperate man, 
the last prince of an ancient raee, without 
subjects, without territory, accused by his al- 
lies, betrayed by his comrades, hunted like a 
spent deer by blood-hounds; in daily hazard of 
famishing, and with no shelter day or night 
for his head. All his chief counsellors and 
best friends had been killed. His brother was 
slain in the Pocasset swamp; his uncle was 
shot down at his own side; and his wife and 
only son were captured when he himself so 
narrowly escaped from the fire of Church. 
7 . ”- 


“Tn his last and worst days, he would not 
think of peace; and he killed with his own 
hand, upon the spot, the only Indian who ever 
dared to propose it. It was the brother of 
this man by whom he was himself soon after 
slain. 








The North American Review—King Philip. 


cially the vital importance of his life to his 
cause, all made it indispensable for him to 
adopt every stratagem of the wary and cunning 
warfare of his race. rst gee 

“ Philip was far from being a mere barbarian 
in his manners and feelings. There is not an 
instance to be met with, of his having muai- 
treated a captive in any way, even while the 
English were selling his own people as slaves 
abroad, or torturing and hanging them at home 
What is more striking, we find that when one 
James Brown, of Swanzey, brought him a 
letter from Plymouth, just before hostilities 
commenced, and the young warriors were upon 
the point of killing him, Philip interfered and 
prevented it, saying, that ‘his father had 
charged him to show kindness to Mr. Brown 
Accordingly, we find it recorded in Hubbard, 
that a little before Ais death, the old sachem 
had visited Mr. Brown, who lived not far from 
Montaup, and earnestly desired that the love 
and amity he had received, might be continued 
to the children. It was probably this circum. 
stance which induced Brown himself to en. 
gage in his present hazardous enterprise, after 
an interval, probably, of some twenty years 
Nor should we pass over the kindness of Philip 
to the Leonard family, who resided near Fowl- 
ing Pond, in what is now Raynham. Philip, 
who wintered at Montaup,—for the conve. 
nience of fishing, perhaps,—was accustomed 
to spend the summer at a hunting house, by 
this pond. There he became intimate with 
the Leonards, traded with them, and had his 
arms repaired by them frequently. On the 
breaking out of the war, he gave strict orders 
that these men should never be hurt, as they 
never were. And, indeed, it is a singular fact, 
that the whole town of Taunton,—as it then 
was—remained entirely unmolested through- 
out the war, and amid all the ravages and 
massacres which daily took place upon its very 
borders. How much of provocation and hum- 
liation he was himself enduring all this time, 
we have already seen. All his relations were 
killed or captured, and a price set upon his 
own life. 

“It is a matter cf melancholy interest to 


| know, that the sachem, wretched and hopeless 


“ These are clear proofs, then, that Philip | 


»ssessed a courage as noble as his intellect. 
Ror is there any doubt that history would have 
furnished a long list of his personal exploits, 
but that his situation compelled him to dis- 
guise as well as conceal himself. If any thing 
but his face had been known, there was nothing 
to prevent Church from shooting him, as we 
have seen. 
was,—the master-spirit every where guiding, 
encouraging, soothing and rewarding,—it is 
a fact worthy of mention, that from the time 
of his first flight from Pocasset until a few 
weeks before his death, no Englishman could 
say that he had either seen his countenance 
or heard his voice. * * * The price put 
upon his head, the fearful power which pur- 
sued him, the circumstance that some of his 
own acquaintance were against him, and espe- 


And universally influential as he | 





as he had become in his last days, was still 
surrounded by a band of his faithful and affec- 
tionate followers. At the very moment of his 
fatal surprise by the English, he is said to have 
been telling them of his gloomy dreams, and 
advising them to desert him and provide for 
their own safety. A few minutes after this, he 
was shot in attempting to escape from the 
swamp. An Englishman,—one Cook,—aimed 
at him, but his gun missed fire; the Indian 
who was stationed to watch at the same place, 
discharged his musket, and shot him through 
the heart. The news of this success was of 
course received with great satisfaction ; Church 
says, that ‘the whole army gave three loud 
huzzas.’ It is to be regretted that the honest 
captain suffered his prejudices to carry him s 
far, that he denied the rites of burial to his 
great enemy. He had him quartered, on the 
contrary, and his head carried to Plymouth. 
* * * Last and worst of all, his only son, 4 
boy of nine years of age, whom we have al- 
ready mentioned as among the English cap- 
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tives, was sold as a slave and shipped to Ber- 
—_—"" * 

“ Such was the impression which had been 
universally forced upon the colonists by the 
terrible spirit of Philip; and never was a civi- 
lized or an uncivilized enemy more generally 
or more justly feared. How much greater his 
success might have been. had circumstances 
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and heard various inquiries as to the object of 
this new vehicle. The language was uniform- 
ly that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The 
loud laugh often rose at my expense; the dzy 
jest; the wise calculation of losses and expen- 
ditures; the dull but endless repetition of the 
Fulton Folly. Never did a single encourag- 
ing remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, 





favoured, instead of opposing him, it is fortu- 
nately impossible for us to estimate. It is 
confessed, however, that had even the Narra- 
ghansetts joined him during the first summer 
of the war,—as nothing but the abrupt com- 
mencement of it prevented them from doing,— 
the whole country, from the Piscataqua to the 
Sound, must have been overswept and deso- 
lated. But as it was, Philip ai4 and endured 
enough to immortalize him as a warrior, a 
statesman, and we may add, as a high-minded | 
and noble patriot. Whatever might be the | 
prejudice against him in the days of terror | 
produced by his prowess, there are both the | 
magnanimity and the calmness in these times, 
to do him the justice he deserves. He fought 
and fell,—miserably, indeed, but gloriously ,— 
the avenger of his own household, the worship- | 
per of his own gods, the guardian of his own 
honour, a martyr for the soil which was his | 
birth-place, and the proud liberty which was | 
his birth-right.’’"—pp. 440—49. 

The article on the Library of Useful Know-*| 
ledge, is written in a more subdued and sus- 
picious tone than we should have anticipated ; | 
there is too much questioning about the good | 
resulting from free governments—too many | 
childish alarms about the licentiousness of | 
the press; there is a want of heart and hope | 
in the redeeming virtue of knowledge. We 
agree that liberty can only rest on virtue, 
and virtue on knowledge; extend therefore, 
we say, to the utmost, the foundation on which | 
the happiness of society is to be based—leave 
the press free, and truth will ultimately 
prevail. 





There is a pleasant anecdote in a discourse, 
by Judge Story, read at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, wherein he relates a conversation with 
Robert Fulton, which cannot fail to interest 
our readers :— 


The first Steamboat. 


“| myself have heard the illustrious inventor 
relate in an animated and affecting manner, 
the history of his labours and discouragements. 
When, said he, I was building my first steam- 
boat at New York, the project was viewed by 
the public either with indifference, or with 
contempt as a visionary scheme. My friends, 
indeed, were civil, but they were shy. They | 
listened with patience to my explanations, but | 
with a settled cast of incredulity on their coun- 
tenances. I felt the full force of the lamenta- 
tion of the poet, 





Truths would you teach to save a sinking land, 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 


As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the 
building-yard, while my boat was in progress, 
I have rm loitered unknown near the idle 
groups of strangers, ering in little circles 
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| causes. 





cross my path. Silence itself was but polite- 
ness, veiling its doubts, or hiding its reproach- 
es. At length the day arrived when the expe- 
riment was to be put into operation. To me 
it was a most trying and interesting occasion. 
I invited many friends to go on board to wit- 
ness the first successful trip. Many of them 
did me the favour to attend, as a matter of 
personal respect; but it was manifest, that 
they did it with reluctance, fearing to be the 
partners of my mortification, and not of my 
triumph. ‘1 was well aware, that in my case 
there were many reasons to doubt of my own 
success. The machinery was mew and ill 


| made; many parts of it were constructed by 


mechanics unaccustomed to such work; and 
unexpected difficulties might reasonably be 
presumed to present themselves from other 
The moment arrived, in which the 
word was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on thedeck. There 
was anxiety mixed with fear among them. 
They were silent, and sad,and weary. I read 
in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost 
repented of my efforts. The signal was given, 
and the boat moved on a short distance, and 
then stopped, and became immoveable. To 
the silence of the preceding moment now suc- 
ceeded murmurs of discontent, and agitations, 
and whispers, and shrugs. I could hear dis- 
tinctly repeated, ‘I told you it would be so, 
—it is a foolish scheme,—I wish we were well 
out of it.” I elevated myself upon a platform, 
and addressed the assembly. stated that | 
knew not what was the matter; but if they 
would be quiet, and indulge me for a half 
hour, I would either go on, or abandon the 
voyage for that time. This short respite was 
conceded without objection. I went below, 
examined the machinery, and discovered that 
the cause was a slight mal-adjustment of some 
of the work. In a short period it was obviated. 
The boat was put again in motion. She conti- 
nued to move on. All were still incredulous. 
None seemed willing to trust the evidence of 
their own senses. We left the fair city of 
New York; we passed through the romantic 
and ever-varying scenery of the highlands; 
we descried the clustering houses of Albany; 
we reached its shores; and then, even then, 
when all seemed achieved, I was the victim 
of disappointment. Imagination superseded 
the influence of fact. It was then doubted if 
it could be done again ; or if done, it was doubt- 
ed if it could be made of any great value. 

“Such was the history of the first experi- 
ment, as it fell, not in the very language which 
I have used, but in its substance, from the lips 
of the inventor."’—pp. 520—21. 

Another extract from an essay, by Mr. 
Everett, is a melancholy termination to the 
above :— 


“The stupendous consequences of the in- 
vention of Fulton have been, every day, more 
No. 115.—D 











and more amply developed. 
into convenient neighbourhood with each ot 
some of the remotest settlements on the waters 


It has brought 
er 


of the United States. It has made the Missis- 
sippi navigable up stream as well as down,— 
which it hardly was before,—incredibly accele- 
rating, in time of peace, the settlement of its 
mighty valley, and making it henceforth invul- 
nerable in time of war. It has added beyond 
all estimate to the value of the time, and to the 
amount of the capital, of a large portion of the 
population of the country; and without impair- 
ing the importance of these benefits to Ame- 
rica, has as signally imparted them, or similar 
benefits, to Europe and the rest of the civilized 
world. While these grand developments of 
the character of Fulton's invention have been 
taking place, the life, the estate, the family of 
the great inveritor, have, one after another, 
been sacrificed and crushed. * * * Fulton 
actually died of disease contracted by exposure 
in the gratuitous service of the public. In a 
few years, a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States scattered the remains of his 
property to the winds; and twice or thrice 
since that period, has an appeal been made to 
Congress, on behalf of his orphan children, 
for such a provision as would spare them from 
the alternative of charity or starvation,—and 
has been made in vain.’’—p. 523. 

There are other papers of which we would 
willingly have given a report, but we have 
already exceeded all reasonable limits. We 
are anxious, however, to make this work 
more generally known in England; we de- 
sire to see an intercommunication of mind 
and thought between the two countries; it 
may be serviceable to both, and we strongly 
recommend the North American Review to 
all book-societies and reading-rooms as a very 
valuable addition to their periodical! litera- 
ture. 


The Bravo—Mr. Cooper. 





From the Athenwum. 
THE BRAVO.—MR. COOPER." 


Tere is much that is national in our love 
for America and Americans: though we have 
suffered some wrong at their hands, and in- 
flicted injuries in return, neither in our war 
nor in our love do we regard them as aliens, 
but, on the contrary, we consider them as 
brethren whose language and feelings are al- 
lied to this isle, and whose ancestors at no dis- 
tant remove, were inhabitants of our shores. 
Britain founded the wide empire of America 


strength and spreading splendour: we rejoice, 
too, in the paintings of her Leslies and her 
Newtons; and we open the books of her 
Channings, her Irvings, and her Coopers, as 
gladly as we do the works of British hands. 
Nor do we love her children the less, that they 
vaunt a little of the surpassing charms of their 
mother ; we are very national ourselves, and 
love to see it in others. All feelings and im- 
pulses nevertheless have their limit, and so 
must nationality. In what Mr. Cooper manu- 
factures for the American market let him 
consult the taste of his customers, and be as 
fiercely national as he pleases ; but it is a lit- 
tle too much to bring his prejudices and his 
caprices to the market of London. We are 
far from thinking such conduct is pleasing to 
the Americans themselves; they could not 
but take it much amiss were an English au- 
thor to write bitterly against them, and print 
his satire in Boston or New York: and such 
author would probably be gouged by a Ken- 
tuckian, scalped by a half-blood, or have the 
merits of a new rifle tried upon him by a back- 
woodsman. We are thinking now more par- 
ticularly of Cooper's Notions, as he called 
them, of a Travelling American, though in al- 
most all his works the same unwelcome senti- 
ments abound, and induce us to imagine that 
the author is acompound of the eternal grum- 
ble of John Bull, the selfishness of Sandy, 
and the “ slang-whang-slick-away -to-eternal- 
smash"’ school of the hot-blooded Yankee. 
With these very serious drawbacks, Cooper 
is, nevertheless, an author whom we love 
he has a fine conception of character—a true 
eye for the picturesque—and an art in em- 
ploying his many coloured materials at once 
striking and original. His heart is alive to 
all emotions, whether of heroism or pathos— 
of tenderness or of sorrow. In nava! pictures 
he is much too minute for our taste ; yet there 
is a truth and a clearness which get the better 
of all dislike, and in the result he triumphs 
If he is great at sea, he is still greater when 
he has his foot on his native shores: in the 
American wilderness he is without a rival 
His “ Last of the Mohicans,”’ by far the most 
enchaining of his works, is exclusively Ame- 
rican : its chief heroes are children of the de- 
sert, or white men who have beer nursed in 


their manners: it is a picture strange and 


| wild, and fresh from nature, and cannot bat 


in one of her brightest periods; many of her | 


worthiest sons desiring a fuller freedom, and, | 
| and some masters. 


touched may-be in conscience, pitched their 
tents in the great western deserts, and the 
result has been that wonderful republic, se- 
cond to no nation in real strength, and before 


all, save Britain perhaps, in the enjoyment of | 





real liberty. We rejoice in her increasing 


* The Bravo, a Venitian Story. By the Author 
of the “ The Pilot,” &e. 3 vols. Londoa, 1831. 
Colburn & Bentley. 





live. We are not at all prepared to speak so 
warmly of his other works: there are brilliant 
passages, doubtless ; but he has many rivals, 
The moment he sets his 
foot in Europe his original materials are ex- 
hausted, and he is compelled to beat the bush 
in the old literary preserves, where more 
searching eyes and surer hands have gone be- 
fore him. Let his admirers say what they like. 
Cooper in Europe is but a second-rate genius, 
and may be matched without much difficulty 
—but Cooper in America is quite another per- 
son: there he shines as in a charmed ring, 
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The Grave of Bishop Ken.—The United States. 


into which no other foot can pass ; and surely 


the empire of America is large enough to | 


satisfy any man’s ambition. In short, he is 
purely American, and has not the art of a 
Shakspéare or a Scott to extract originality 


from the materials which earlier artists over- | 


looked or laid aside. 

Having confessed ourselves with respect to 
the faults and excellencies of Cooper, we 
come now to the consideration of 
Bravo, a Venitian Story,’ which, if we under- 
stand the preface aright, is written upon a 
strange and unnatura! principle. First find 
your moral, says Bossu, and then write your 
epic to match ;—Listen, says Cooper, and I 


will read a lesson to Europe upon human liber- | 
Now, we ap- | 


ty from the history of Venice. 
prehend that the political lesson should not be 
the leading principle of a work of this nature : 


it is not the complex machinery of a state | 
which we wish to see at work, but human 


feelings and human passions: we would not 


give the reading of a tragic or comic page, co- | 
pied faithfully from human nature, for the | 


finest pictures which could be painted of all 
the governments which have flourished since 
the fall of man. These matters are for the 
historian. What can we expect from a ro- 
mance, which says in its preface— The au- 
thor has endeavoured to give his countrymen, 
in this book, a picture of the social system of 
one of the soi-disant republics of the other 
hemisphere. There has been no attempt to 
portray historical character—only too fictitious 
in their graver dress—but simply to set forth 
the familiar operation of Venetian policy. For 
the justification of his likeness, after allowing 
for defects of execution, he refers to the well- 
known work of M. Daru.” 
of nations which have made a false commence- 
ment in their government: he has committed 
a similar error in commencing his book. Had 
he followed his own maxim, we should have 
had a sort of political sermon, instead of a very 
pleasing story. 


——> 


F on the Literary G izette 
THE GRAVE OF BISHOP KEN. 
BY THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 
Ow yonder heap of earth forlorn, 
Where Ken his place of burial chose, 
Peacefully shine, O Sabbath morn! 
And eve, with gentlest hush repose. 
To him is rear'd no marble tomb 
Within the dim cathedral fane ; 
But some faint flowers of summer bloom, 
And silent falls the winter's rain. 
No village monumental stone 
Records a verse, a date, a name: 
What boots it? When thy task is done, 
Christian, how vain the sound of fame! 
Oh, far more grateful to thy God 
The voices of poor children rise, 
Who hasten o'er the dewy sod, 
** To pay their morning sacrifice.” 


“ The | 


| And can we listen to their hymn, 
Heard, haply, when the evening knell 

Sounds, where the village tower is dim, 
As if to bid the world farewell, 


| Without a thought, that from the dust 
The morn shall wake the sleeping clay, 


| And bid the faithful and the just 
Upspring to heaven's eternal day. 


From the New Monthly Magaziar. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

[Acerpenr having raised the question of Ame- 
rica between us and a citizen of the United States, 
we addressed afew queries to our friend on the 
subject, and have received his answer, with a per- 
mission to render it public. We give his letter in 
his own W ords. j 

“You have asked me,” says our correspon- 
dent, *‘ what answer I can give, in particular, 
to the opinions and facts contained in the re- 
cent work of Mr. Basil Hall on my own coun- 
try ? As to the former, | feel no disposition 
to make any reply whatever. The opinions 
of this writer, so far as they are supported by 
good reasons, are superior to any rejoinder ; 
and so far as they are not, I am quite willing 
to refer the matter at issue to the good sense 
of the world. I never had any susceptibility 
on the subject of the opinions which foreign- 
ers might entertain of the United States ; for 
I very well know how difficult it is for an Eu- 
ropean to get even an approach to a right 
knowledge of our institutions, or of the nature 
of our social organization. Of all the foreign- 
ers that I have met in America, I do not re- 
member one who appeared to me to under- 





| we are no philosophers at all. 


| stand the first principles of the Government ; 
The author talks 


and all have betrayed such a confusion of 
thought, in reference to society, that | have al- 
ways been more disposed to laugh at their com- 
ments than to get angry. One comes among us 
with crude notions of the simplicity of a young 
republican nation, and of the extraordinary 
degree of virtue that is necessary to what is 


called ‘self-government ;’ and because he 


| finds rogues in the prisons and prostitutes in 


the streets, he shrugs his shoulders, and ex- 
claims with a French friend of mine, who ac- 
tually used the expression, ‘ Voila un peuple 
pourri, avant, d’étre mur!’ Another thinks 
we are all sages, so many Diogenes in their 
tubs; and because we laugh, and that too with 
no very light vivacity, he is ready to swear 
A third, who 
has been educated in contrary ideas, expects 
to see sans-culottes in every drawing-room ; 
ladies going to balls in ox-carts; and citizen 
Tom, the tinker, squirting his saliva into the 


le “york ‘ 

face of citizen Peter, the rich proprietor ; and 
| because he sees society jogging on much as it 
| does in other civilized countries, he lays a fin- 


ger on his nose, and runs back with the mare s 
nest, that the Yankees are leaning to aristo- 
eracy, and have already secret emissaries in 
Europe looking out for a spare Leopold. Ido 
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assure you there is no very great caricature in 
this statement. Were to | write what I have 
actually heard and witnessed of this nature, I 
do not think the different speakers and actors 
would recognise their own folly; fos it is 
when such opinions are laid plainly before us 
on paper, that we begin most sensibly to see 
and to feel their absurdity. We are not free 
from cant in America, and we have done a 
good deal, by our own abuse of terms, towards 
leading the rest of the world into their egre- 
gious errors. 
“The term ‘self-government, is constant- 
ly in our mouths. Nothing is more common 
than to hear how necessary it is for a people 
who are ‘ self-governed’ to be simple, and how 
absolutely requisite it is fora republic to be 
virtuous. One would not wish to quarrel with 
this doctrine if it produce fruits, for every na- 
tion is the better for its virtue ; but the small- 
est examination will show that, of all forms 
of government, our own is, perhaps, the one 
in which private vice is the least likely to in- 
Self-government it is, 


jure public interests 
but so far 


in the broad meaning of the term ; 
as individuals are concerned, it is strictly each 
man governing his neighbour. The whole se- 
cret of our institations, and I think of our suc- 
cess, is to be found in the double fact, that 
the mass will not submit to laws which im- 
pose unnecessary restraints, and that the re- 
sponsibility of every agent is constant, direct, 
and severe. We often say among ourselves, 
* What matter's it who is president or gover- 
nor ?—he cannot do any harm.’ Now, rely 
on it, if there were any self-government in the 
case, he could do a great deal of harm. So 
tremendously efficacious is public opinion, and 
so constant and sudden the action of popular 
will, that I do believe a man might be taken 
from a penitentiary and put into the presiden- 
tial chair, and (provided he could be kept from 
stealing the spoons and absconding) it should 
be found that he would maintain a tolerably 
clean life and a reasonably dignified deport- 
ment. I need not tell you that there are 
rulers in Europe, of ancient lineage, who 
hardly consider this self-denial necessary. 
The effect of such a system is to make men 
seem virtuous if they are not so; and dress a 
man in fine clothes, his behaviour will begin 
to improve. I have no doubt that the effect of 
republican institutions is to make a nation 
more moral, and I should prescribe the inces- 
sant and severe responsibility which accompa- 
nies such a form of government as the most 
certain and speedy cure of the very corrup- 
tion which is said to disqualify so many peo- 
ple in this hemisphere from enjoying its 
benefits. 

“ We have not been discriminating in the 
use of political terms, and have greatly mis- 
led other people in consequence of our misno- 
mers. You shall have proof of what I say. 
The first great division of parties in the United 
States, was on the degree of power to be con- 





ceded to the General or Federal Government. 
This is, after all, the only question that can 
ever seriously divide the minds of the people, 
for every thing connected with personal privi- 
leges has already been obtained. Those who 
were in favour of the Union as it now stands, 
were called Federalists ; and those who were 
disposed to leave more power in the States, 
were called Anti-Federalists, because they 
preferred the Confederation to the Union 
The Federalists prevailed on 
adopting the Constitution, and soon obtained 
an immense majority of the nation. The 
beaten party chose, however, to act together 
as an Opposition ; and they abandoned a name 
that was unpopular, affecting to call them- 
selves Republicans, or greater lovers of liberty 


| than their opponents, whom they chose to 


stigmatize as Aristocrats. Thus you will per- 


| ceive that the party which carried the present 


institutions of the States were called Aristo- 
crats. Desirous of getting rid of so ill-sounding 
a name, the Federalists made an effort to be 
called Federal-Republicans; but it did not 
succeed, since it had not the merit of origi- 
nality. They then turned the tables on their 
adversaries, whom they termed Democrats, or 
men who, like the French of that period, cut 
the throats of women and priests. I very 
well remember the time when a Democrat was 
held in pious horror, in the good and religious 
State of Connecticut for example, which was 
an ultra-Federal, and by implication, an ultra- 
Aristocratical state. You may wish to know 
something of this knot of seceders, in a coun- 
try as truly democratical as ours. Here is its 
history. Connecticut was settled in 1633, by 
colonists from Massachusetts ; the latter en- 
joying at the time a government as democrati- 
cal as that of Unterwalden. For the first 
years of its separate existence, Connecticut 
was a pure democracy, the people meeting in 
primitive assemblies. In 1665, Charles II 
granted a charter to Connecticut. By this 


| charter the people named their own Executive 





annually ; their Council, or Upper House, for 
the same period, and their Assembly treice 
a-year. Every major (with immaterial and 
necessary exceptions) voted; and the other 
institutions were of the most popular charac- 
ter. This charter continued to be the sole 
constitution of Connecticut until 1818, when it 
was changed for purposes of convenience, as 
connected with the Government of the United 
States. It is unnecessary to show you how 
thoroughly terms are confounded, when a peo- 
ple who have lived for two centuries under 
such a system deny their democracy. No 
community on earth is more jealous of its 
rights, or more attached to its institutions, 
than that of Connecticut; and yet the people 
are, even now, a little tender of being called 
Democrats, not having got over their reluc- 
tance to being confounded with those who cut 
the throats of priests and women! I have 
often had occasion to observe the mistakes 
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which this confusion, or perversion of terms, | 
has led Europeans to adopt, and I am quite | 
willing to admit that my countrymen have no | 
one to censure but themselves in this particu- | 
lar. Captain Hall intimates that he had a | 
difficulty in understanding the language of | 
America. I am told this gentleman is a 
Scotchman, and if he has the Scotch peculia- 
rities of speech, this may be literally true ; 
but if he speaks, as one has reason to infer 
from his rank in life, as well as he writes, it | 
is quite absurd, unless he alludes to their 
abuse ofterms. Nothing is more certain, than 
that in many things, as in politics, morals, re- 
ligion, and taste, we use the same terms as the | 
English, meaning very different things, or at 
least very different degrees of the same things. 
Something of this misconception exists be- 
tween the people of all nations, until one has 
travelled and corrected his vocabulary by ac- 
tual observation ; but it peculiarly exists be- 
tween the English and the Americans, in con- 
sequence of the identity of the language and 
the dissimilarity of the institutions and habits. 

* There is a strong disposition in most of 
the European Governments to represent the 
condition and character of the Americans ina 
false light. One is jealous of the example of 
their institutions: (I might have said, most 
have this jealousy ;) another is apprehensive 
that her artisans may carry the knowledge of 
their crafts into the New World, and change 
a customer into a rival; while a third is desi- 
rous of making its own subjects believe there 
is no nation freer or happier than their own. 
I traced this jealousy even in Switzerland ; 
the good Avoyers and their councils fearing 
that too much emigration would let the gla- 
ciers get the better of them. That communi- 
ties, like individuals, should not look with a 
pleased eye at their thriving competitors, is 
perfectly natural, and is a weakness to be 
mourned over; but when either has recourse 
to malicious invention in order to defeat a 
success it cannot equal, it becomes a proper 
subject of censure rather than of pity. I have 
no wish to dilate on this point, but a mass of 
evidence lies before me that may one day be 
produced ; for a country has as much right 
to its good name as any one of its citizens. 

“ There is another cause of misconception 
between Europe and America, of which the 
latter is entirely innocent, and for which the 
former is not obnoxious to any very severe 
censure. It arises from the habit of referring 
all estimates to a familiar scale. Europe is 
tolerably familiar with all its own peculiari- 
ties, but it knows little of ours, and by conse- 
quence, whenever it becomes necessary to 
graduate an American fact, it is reduced to 
the European standard, if possible ; and if im- 
possible, it is incontinently set down as an 
American invention. England is a good deal 
addicted to accusing us of inventing untruths, 
while she denies our faculty of inventing the 
power-loom, the cloth-dresser, the steel reed- 
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cutter, and fifty other machines now in use in 
that country, and which I believe we did, in 
good truth, invent. The existence of the sea- 
serpent is denied on a reason no better, if exa- 
mined, than that there never has been one in 
the Bay of Biscay or the English Channel. A 
striking instance of this indisposition to believe 
more of America than happens in Europe, oc- 
curred lately in Paris under my immediate ob- 
servation. An application was made to the 
American Legation for information on the 


| subject of Public Instruetion in the United 


States, in behalf of a society devoted to sub- 
jects of this nature. An American obtained 
the official reports of the common schools of 
the State of New York, and transmitted them 
to the proper person. Soon after, the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, to whom these re- 
ports were given, made a speech on the French 
schools in the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
he quoted particulars from the above-named 
report. The average of the population of New 
York for the year 1830, to which the report 
referred, was about 1,930,000 souls, and the 
average of the scholars in the common o, pub- 
lic schools, was a small fraction less than 
500,000 ; there were to be added, by estimate, 
50,000 for the private schools, making 550,000 
scholars in a population of 1,930,000. Now, 
it is a well-known fact, that the proportion of 
infants to adults in America is much greater 
than it is in Europe, and vastly greater than 
it is in France. The Minister read his ex- 
tracts very well until he got to the number 
of scholars, when (probably startled with a 
fact so un-French, as you would say in Eng- 
land) he suddenly reduced, on his own autho- 
rity, the number to 200,000! It is quite evi- 
dent he meant no more than to save his own 
reputation for veracity and observation, for he 
immediately added, ‘ or all the children they 
had.’ Every day furnishes evidence of this 
propensity, nor are those who indulge in it at 
all pleased at being set right. A paragraph 
has just been running the round of the French 
papers, giving less than three hundred as the 
nuinber of the American newspapers. I hap- 
pen to have in my possession a minute account 
of the journals of New York, by which it ap- 
pears there are in that single state 237. This 
ratio would give about thirteen hundred for 
the whole country ; but it is probably too high 
—a thousand would be near the truth: and 
this fact I took the pains to state, refer- 
ring to authorities, and carrying my commu- 
nication in person to two of the journals, nei- 
ther of which would make the correction. We 
Americans are constantly accused of not mak- 
ing the world acquainted with our own condi- 
tion, and then of complaining that the world 
knows nothing about us. These are not the 
first, by fifty instances, in which I have been 
made to see that Europe must have such infor- 
mation as suits her own views, or she would 
rather do without it altogether.” 
* * * * . 


D2 
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[We have omitted an able exposure of | and America, I must say that we are not par- 


some of the misrepresentations of Capt. Hall, 
and subjoin the concluding remarks as in some 
measure explanatory of the following passage 
in the President's Message—‘‘ The amicable 
relations which now subsist between the 
United States and Great Britain, the increas- 
ing intercourse between their citizens, and the 
rapid obliteration of unfriendly prejudices to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which former events naturally gave rise—con- | 
curred to present this as a fit period for renew- | 


ing our endeavours to provide against the re- 
currence of causes of irritation, which, in the 
event of war between Great Britain and any 
other power, would inevitably endanger our 
peace.""—Ep. Mvs.] 


* There i: more point that I shall con- | : : > : 
Suese is. one mate point that | perfectly, and as it was no bad epitome of cur 


sider before I conclude. Most Englishmen 
who go to the United States complain that 


in the prints, on the highways, and in the 
steam-boats, &c. 1 do not know it is pretend- 
ed that these allusions are personal at all, but 
as an Englishman happens to understand the 


ticularly offenders in this way. 

** As to the declaration of war, what were 
the facts? We complained of depredations on 
our commerce, and of the impressment of our 
seamen. On these points we negotiated twen- 
ty years without effect. Your orders in coun- 
cil were continued, and England still took our 
seamen, making any lieutenant in her own 
service a judge of the national character of 
the man. I will tell you an anecdote. About 
five-and-twenty years since, I first visited Eng- 


| land. We made the channel in a snow-storm, 


and ran into St. Helens’ roads, and anchored 
in thick weather. When it cleared up we 
found ourselves lying in-shore of an English 
fleet. I remember the character of our crew 


| men-of-war and other vessels in that day, | 


they are offended by allusions to the late war, | wil give i to you In dotall. 


The captain and 
first mate were Americans, the second mate 


| was a Portuguese, shipped only for the out- 


language, and has ears to hear, his ears or eyes | 


are necessarily offended. The inference seems 
to be that we entertain an increasing and last- 


ing dislike to the English nation, and an over- | 


weening love for ourselves. 
many long, and free, and friendly conversa- 
tions, that I have had with Englishmen, since 
my last arrival in Europe, 1 have been told 
distinctly, that they, liberal men on most sub- 
jects, thought our declaration of war, in 1812, 


In the course of | 


| pulled towards us. 


betrayed a particularly hostile spirit to Eng- | 


land, especially as it came at a moment when 
she was struggling for the freedom of the 


world, against all the world, and with all her | cepted, was a man from New Jersey, named 


energies. Now I think you will agree wi‘h 
me that this latter is the vulgar opinion of 
England on the point in question. 


* You will remember that our two wars with 
England embrace nearly all of our military 
exploits. AWere we to say nothing of them, 
we should be silent altogether on those sub- 
jects which, in every country, are oftenest al- 
luded to by those who are fond of extolling 
their own deeds 
rather less of these sort of things among us 
than in other nations. I am sure far less is 


ward passage. The cook was an American 
negro, and the cabin boy an English lad. We 
had ten before the mast; of these, five were 
American born, one was a Scotch lad whose 
family had emigrated when he was a child, one 
was a Prussian, one a Spaniard, one a Dane, 
and one an Englishman, who had been wreck- 
ed on our coast, and was working his passage 
home. The weather was no sooner clear than 
a boat shoved off from one of the ships, and 
We hid{the Englishman 
in an empty cask, and the jest of the crew 
hunted up their evidences of} national charac- 
ter. We were soon boarded and the crew was 
mustered. Much the finest!man, and much 
the ablest seaman we had, the first mate ex- 


The lieutenant picked him out by in- 
Cooke produced the usual American 


Cooke. 
stinct 


| protection. ‘* This will not do,”’ said the Lieu- 


I apprehend the people say | 


tenant, “‘ 1 can buy one of these for two dol- 
lars in New-York.’ “ Will this do?’’ asked 
Cooke, producing another document. He had 
a certificate of discharge from the British fri- 
gate Cambrian, signed by her Captain, G. P 
Beresford, I think, on account of his having 
satisfactorily proved that he was a native citi- 


| zen of the United States, after having served in 


said in Congress than is said in Parliament, or | 


the French Chambers, either of what we have 
done, or of what we can do in this way; no 
reasoning is necessary to show why the least 
silusion of this sort should be offensive to an 
Englishman. But how, for instance, does a 
Frenchman fare in England? You hang out 
your conquered banners in your churches, pile 
your cannon in your parks, and invent a thou- 
sand clap-traps for the stage. We have con- 
quered standards too, but they offend the eye 
of no traveller; our captured cannon is in the 
arsenals, and otherwise we make far less dis- 
play of military triumph than is even usual. 
Really from long observation of both Europe 


gered at this. 
| ing so much broken English in answer to his 





that ship some eighteen months, if my memo- 
ry does not fail me. The lieutenant was stag- 
Looking about him, and hear- 


questions, he soon fastened on another man, 
the second-best of ourcrew. This man, whose 
name was Gaines, was a native of the city of 
New York. He, too, brought forth his pro- 
tection, but it was not heeded. Gaines had 
served long in the ship, and the officers inter- 
fered warmly in his behalf, when the Lieute- 
nant very coolly answered that he would not 
have his trouble for nothing, and compelled 
the poor fellow to go with him. We asked the 
name of his ship, and he gave us one, point- 
ing to a vessel, towards which his boat how- 
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ever did not steer. We could never find 


Gaines. Our ship soon went up to London, | 


when Cooke asked me to go with him to one 
of the public offices to get some prize money 
for his service in the Cambrian. We went, 
and on account of some formality Cooke was 
required to leave until next day, his certi- 
ficate of discharge, which contained the dates 
of his period of service. I remember the 
countenance with which he entered the street 
as itif were but yesterday. ‘Here I am, with- 
out a paper, and six feet high,’ he said, ‘ for 
they have kept my discharge in this office, 
and the Lieutenant, who impressed Gaines, 
carried off with him my protection.’ I knew 
the latter fact to be true. In less than an 
hour he was carried off from before my eyes by 
3 press-gang. I never heard of him afterwards, 
for all attempts to trace him were fruitless. 

“ Of all the questions between the two coun- 
tries, that of impressment is the most serious, 
and is the one which the wise men of both 
nations ought to consider, now there is oppor- 
tunity to do it calmly. The peace of 1815 
left this cause of dispute just where it was. 
The American Government was blamed for 
apparently abandoning one of the principal 
rights for which it made war. But it abandoned 


nothing. The peace became a general peace, | 


during which there would be no impress- 
ments, and it was wise to defer the settlement 
of the dispute, since every twenty-three years 
doubled the population, and quadrupled the 
other resources of the United States. But 
England has stood on the verge of a general 
war for the last twelvemonth, and is far from 
being assured of a long continuance of peace. 
As between the United States and England, 
there exist no serious grounds of dispute, at all 
likely to lead to a contest. Their trade is im- 
mense, and although it is idle to expect that 
America will not become a great manufac- 
turing nation, (and a great rival manufactur- 
ing nation too,) the increase of that country 
is so rapid that, by changing the nature of the 
articles, there must exist, for a long time to 
come, perhaps always, great motives for main- 
taining the present commercial intercourse. 
Is it discreet to leave the peace of two coun- 
tries, so situated, at the mercy of third parties? 
The moment England is involved in a serious 
war, she will resort to impressment, (unless 
the question be attended to previously,) and 
the moment her officers begin to impress, her 
sailors will begin to take refuge in other coun- 
tries. One effect of an European war will be 
to increase, and that suddenly, the tonnage of 
America, and of course to create an extra de- 
mand for seamen. In a country like ours, 
there is never any great surplus supply of any 
particular branch of manual labour for a long 
period. When one pursuit is occupied, men 
turn to another. The consequence will be 
that our merchants will avail themselves of 
their unquestionable right of employing any 
seamen that offer. England and all nations 
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} peatios this right, in war or in peace, as 
neutrals or as belligerents. The flag is the 
protection of the individual, unless it enter the 
ports of the nation claiming the services of the 
refugee. 

“« Wise men will not consult their recollec- 
tions, and their pride, and their wishes, on a 
subject like this, but the necessities of the case. 
To me it seems as certain, as that the sun, 
which sets to-night, will rise to-morrow, that 
a war with the United States will follow a 
war between England and any other great 
maritime power, unless this question shall be 
disposed of before hostilities are commenced 
Writers in the Quarterly Review may believe 
it adds to their importance by treating this 
matter superciliously, but when the United 
States put afloat thirty or forty sail of the line, 
| as [am prepared to demonstrate they could 

readily do, and as I am certain they would do, 
| in the event of another war with England, 
what avails these airs? These ships must be 
met, and fought, and taken—the question will 
not be in the least decided—ay, and all that 
might be sent to replace them. 

“The statesman who shall dispose of this 
complicated question now there is a calm and 
an opportunity, to the mutual satisfaction of 
the two nations, will merit general gratitude. 
Nauseous eulogies from the pen of interested 
writers will never settle the right of impress- 
ment. It must be treated by men of mascu- 
line understandings, and of simple, honest in- 
tentions, with a desire to avoid a great and 
threatening danger. All the sentimentalists 
in Christendom will never make of England 
and the United States any thing but rival 
nations: but their rivalry need not degene- 
rate into malignancy, unless one party betrays 
a domineering, and the other a turbulent tem- 
per. The competition between men is frank, 
and generates respect ;—it is the spirit of sy- 
cophancy that tempts one to presume, and 
| which would induce the other to submit.” 


| 
a oe 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 


On! think not I can calmly see 
Thy second nuptial morn, 

Thou knowest with what delighted glee 
I hail'd its former dawn; 

How proud, how joyous did I feel 
Thy loved one to attend, 

And with a bridesmaid’s eager zeal 
Adorn my gentle friend. 


I clasp'd the string of costly pearls, 
Thy gift in courtship's hours, 

I placed upon her shining curls 
The wreath of orange fewten: 


O’er her sweet face I flung the veil, 
Yet drew it half aside, 

That thy triumphant gaze might hail 
The beauty of thy bride! 


And when I knew her in the sphere 
Of calm, domestic life, 
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How did I honour and revere 
The virtues of the wife; 

She turn'd from Flattery's _— voice, 
And Pleasure’s splendid dome, 

To bless the husband of her choice, 
And grace his tranquil home. 


. * * * * * 


Nay, weep not thus !—new duties bind 
Thy thoughts to this low span, 

Thou ever, while she lived, wert kind— 
Thine is the faith of man! 

Mine is more firm—my woman's heart 
Loves on, though hope be fled— 

This day can nought but grief impart 
To one who mourns the dead! 


——— 


From the Un ted Service Journal. 


A WINTER MARCH IN CANADA, 
1813. 

Tue encouragement given in one of the 
late numbers of this Journal to all officers 
who may have been placed in unusual situa- 
tions, or in such as may tend to convey any 
novel intelligence, emboldens me to offer a 
few observations from my Journal during the 
march of the 104th Regiment from Frederic- 
ton, in New Brunswick, to Quebec, and from 
thence to Kingston, in Upper Canada. 
not flatter myself that the reader will find 
any thing highly instructive in this relation, 
but as our regiment was the first British 
corps that ever performed such a march dur- 
ing the height of a northern winter, a great 
part of it upon snow-shoes, it may, perhaps, 
be deemed not unworthy of insertion in this 
truly national Journal. 


IN 
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of weakening his force in New Brunswick, 
which was considered less assailable than 
Upper Canada. Sir George Prevost, there. 
fore, determined that the 104th Regiment 
should perform a winter march from New 
Brunswick to Canada, which was effected as 
follows. Major-Gen. Smyth, who command- 
ed in New Brunswick, had received private 
intimation that the regiment was to march 
for Canada, which he kept secret, though 
from the frequent drills and marches it per- 
formed by companies, or as a corps on snow- 
shoes, it was evidently being prepared for 
some movement. On the 5th of February, a 
garrison order announced the intended march 


| It was hailed by men and officers with en- 


thusiasm, as an effort yet unknown in British 


| warfare, and, therefore, well worthy of British 


soldiers to accomplish. 
It must here be observed, that the regiment 
was admirably composed for the purpose, 


having been raised in Nova Scotia and New 


Brunswick, principally in the latter province, 
from the descendants of the veterans who had 


| served in the former war, a class of loyal 
settlers, equally attached to the soil and to 


I do | 


Old England. There were also a considera- 
ble number of Canadians in it, so that these, 
as well as the New Brunswickers, being, as it 
were, indigenous to the country, “Were tho- 
roughly fitted to endure cold and hardships; 
good axemen, able to build a log hut with an 
axe alone; good boatmen, good marksmen, 
many of them as expert as Indians in a canoe, 
and as alert as hunters on snow-shoes. The 


| ** morale’ of the corps was not at all inferior 


to its “* physique ;’ as there is a characteristic 


| cheerfulness in the Canadian soldier, inherit- 


[It cannot be denied, that at the breaking | 


out of the war with the United States, in the 
month of June, 1812, Sir George Prevost 
found himself very inadequately provided 
with troops to defend the extensive line of 
frontier under his command, being upwards 
of eleven hundred miles from Quebec to 
Michilimackinack ; assailable at many points, 
particularly all along the river St. Lawrence 
from Cornwall up to Kingston, and along the 
Niagara frontier from Fort George to Fort 
Erie. His disposable force of regular troops 
did not much exceed 3000 men to guard all 
the important points of this very prolonged 
base; indeed, it was currently reported at 
the commencement of the war, that the high- 
est authorities of the country were of opinion 
that Upper Canada would not be maintained 
with this inadequate force. However, the 
judicious and firm measures of the gallant 
General Brock, assisted by the then formida- 
ble auxiliary Indian force, which the general 
well knew how to humour and to wield, 
saved the Upper Province from being occu- 
pied by the enemy in 1812. 

The imposing preparations made by the 
United States for the campaign of 1813, in- 
duced Sir George Prevost to run the chance 


ed from his French ancestry, which being 
both lively and good tempered, tended mach 
towards lightening the labours of a heavy 


| march, or the hardships of a campaign, and 


| 
| 





accorded perfectly with the more dogged and 
varied characters of the English, Irish, and 
Scotch, which completed the regiment. 

It may appear absurd to describe a snow- 
shoe to some readers, but as I have felt plea- 
sure in learning what a palanquin is, those 
whom duty may have called into temperate 
or tropical zones may be glad to know what 
vehicle can support the weight of a man on 
the light and frail surface of his own height of 
snow, so as to enable him to walk with ease 
and comfort over it, and where, without such 
assistance, he would infallibly perish. The 
snow-shoe is made somewhat like a racket; 
the frames of my own were just three feet in 
length by fifteen inches in width, of hickory, 
(which is tougher and more elastic than ash,) 
with two cross-bars to connect and render 
them firm; the net-work to support the foot 
is of dressed Cariboo deer, or buffalo hide, 
strongly interlaced and drawn very tight: 
that which is perfectly dressed never slackens 
by moisture, but continues quite elastic, 
which is of great importance, for if the net of 
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the shoe becomes slackened, the fatigue of the 
wearer is greatly increased from the want of 
elasticity in his shoe. At nine inches from 
the front of it is an aperture, behind the cross- 
bar, to allow the toes to play in, with a leather 
strap over it, to secure the toes from slipping, 
and the foot is firmly secured to this spot by a 
long bandage of list or cloth crossed over the 
toes and behind the foot, round the heel, that 
it may not slip. My shoes cost sixteen shil- 
lings the pair, and weighed one pound and a 
half when dry; they were full half a pound 
heavier if wet, when the strain caused by 
lifting them to those who are unaccustomed 
to snow-shoes, causes an intolerable pain in 
the tendon Achilles, which the Canadians 
call “ le mal de raquetté; in this case, the suf- 
ferer must halt for a while to ease his agony, 
in order to collect fresh resolution to bear it 
anew, for custom alone enables the muscles 
to support the exertion, especially if the snow 
is damp. 

The moccasin, or slipper, to be worn with 
the snow-shoe, is also an article of conse- 
quence, for if it be not well prepared, it is 
speedily saturated in wet snow, which, in a 
long and cold winter’s march, is absolute 
misery: this preparation is any thing but 
agreeable, but as ti knowledge of it might 
be useful to officers or soldiers who may have 
to perform a winter march in Canada, it is 
proper to state what experience has proved to 
be best. 

The slippers, or moccasins, should fit com- 
fortably over three or even four pair of woollen 
socks, to keep the foot both warm and soft; it 
should be made of moose-deer, or ox-hide well 
tanned, then soaked in strong brine for twen- 
ty-four hours, in order to soften the leather 
and keep it moist; when drained and half 
dry, steeped in train oil for several days, 
until completely saturated, and afterwards 
gradually dried at a distance from the fire : 
thus prepared, they will last a great while 
without being penetrated by snow or water; 
even shooting shoes or boots dressed in this 
way, are softer and more useful to sportsmen, 
than all the anti-attrition compositions that I 
have ever tried. 

The officers provided themselves with flan- 
nels for clothing from head to foot, besides 
fur-caps, mits, and collars. The men were 
also provided with flannels, fur-caps, and fur- 
mits, but the moccasins that were issued to 











| 
| 
| 
| 


them were totally unfit for the purpose, being | 


contract articles of hide that had never been 
properly dressed; moreover, few officers or 
men then knew how to prepare them. 

The next article of importance in a winter 
march through the forests of America, is the 
Tobogin, or Indian sledge, for conveying 
baggage or provisions. It is made of a hickory 
or ash plank, scarcely a quarter of an inch 
thick, about six feet in length, and a foot in 
breadth, so as to fit the track of a snow-shoe. 
The head of the tobogin is turned up, like the 
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fingers of a hand half shut, in order to throw 
off the snow: attached to it on each side are 
two light sticks, secured by thongs, which 
form the sides of the vehicle, which, when it 
is packed, prevent any thing from falling off 
it. We added a pole behind, in order to as- 
sist the man who dragged it in front, by 
another pushing it on or keeping it back 
when going down hill. Each tobogin was 
supplied with a large tarpaulin, cut so as to 
pack in the most snug manner, the men’s 
knapsacks being laid on the bottom of tvem, 
and the arms stowed on the sides. The pro- 
visions were packed on separate tobogins, the 
daily allowance, a short one it is true, being 
one large biscuit and three-quarters of a 
pound of pork to each man. The allowance 
was thus shortened to lighten the draught, as 
the men had to drag seventeen days’ provi- 
sions besides the articles already enumerated, 
and thirty rounds of ball cartridge per man. 
A man can drag this carriage with a hundred 
weight on it easier than he can carry his 
knapsack. 

The light company was also drilled to draw 
a three-pounder on a kind of sledge, as well 
as to maneeuvre as light troops, but the light- 
bobs abominated being made dray-horses of, 
as they called it; indeed, it was very laborious 
work, though laughable, as the gun would 
sometimes sink so deep, that in attempting 
to get it up again, the men also sunk in or 
fell into the snow; but this gun-drag was 
finally given up as almost impracticable, ex- 
cept for a short distance. 

On one occasion previous to our march, 
our worthy and indefatigable Governor, Gen. 
Smyth, who was drilling us, in his anxiety to 
correct some movement, forgot he was on 
snow-shoes, and moving too quickly, he trip- 
ped, suddenly vanished, buried under three 
or four feet of snow: several of us ran to the 
spot where the general lay to offer our assist- 
ance ; the snow being very light, had instant- 
ly covered him, the spot being only marked 
by an indenture in the snow; it was totally 
impossible to suppress irresistible laughter, 
but our determined chief joined in the laugh 
against himself, and declared he would allow 
no one to assist him, but would then show us 
the proper mode of getting up out of deep 
snow, which he performed very neatly, having 
been in the country before with the Duke of 
Kent: after untying one of his shoes, he 
placed it down firmly in the snow, then lay- 
ing his elbow on it, in order to raise his body, 
he knelt on his shoe, and tied it on anew, 
then regained the surface. The expertness 
with which the general performed the opera- 
tion converted the accident into a lesson. 

There had already fallen a greater quantity 
of snow than had been known during the 
nine preceding years, and the weather was 
remarkably cold. On the 4th or 5th of Feb. 
the thermometer had been as low as 17° 
below zero. 
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It had been understood that Indians or na- 
tives were to have been sent on to construct 
wigwams or huts to shelter the men in at 
every fifteen miles distance, in order to re- 
lieve them from the fatigue of hutting them- 
selves at the close of a long day's march, but 
by some misunderstanding this was not car- 
ried into effect. 

Every arrangement being completed, and 
the regiment in good marching order, some 
detachments having already come a hundred 
miles up to Fredericton, Colonel Halkett, 
with the head-quarters and the grenadier 
company marched on the 16th Feb. 1813; a 
battalion company followed on each succeed- 
ing day; and the light company, forming the 
rear-guard, on Sunday, the 21st 

It may not be deemed altogether irrelevant 
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getting a fall of this kind caused a halt to all 
those in his rear for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour, until he had scrambled out of his 
cold bath; but the inconvenience of keeping 
all the rear at a halt was found so great that 
it was soon agreed to march on and leave the 
straggler to regain his place when he could, 
which was by no means an easy matter, and 
made officers and men very careful not to fall 
if they could avoid it, from the fear of having 


} to march some distance in the deep snow. 


to state, that on quitting Fredericton, the | 
whole of the officers felt the deepest regret at | 
the second pair improved the track of the 


parting from a circle of society that had treat- 
ed them with the greatest kindness and cor- 
diality; where a British uniform, worn with 
credit and conduct, was a sure passport with- 
out a further introduction to the friendly hos- 
pitality of the worthy inhabitants of New 
Brunswick. I shall never forget the morning 
parade of that Sunday, for although we march- 
ed with the best intentions, it was impossible 
not to feel in a certain degree low spirited as 
our bugles struck up the merry air, “ The 
girls we leave behind us,’ most of our gal- 
lant fellows being, as it proved, destined 
never to revisit their sisters or sweethearts. 
The company presented a most unmilitary 
appearance, as it marched without arms or 
knapsacks, in Indian file, divided into squads, 
so many to each Tobogin, the rear of it being 
nearly half-a-mile from the front. It would 
be needless here to detail our days’ marches, 
as a general outline of them is sufficient. 

The first seven days’ marches being through 
tolerably well settied country, we found them 
comparatively easy, though sometimes the 
snow might be eight inches or a foot in depth, 
from the circumstance of the foundation of it 
being a beaten road, and at the close of each 
day's march houses or barns to lodge the 
men in. 


On the 26th, while marching in the rear of | 


the company, a person of the name of Wil- 
son overtook me in his sleigh; he had con- 
ducted the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald in the winter of 1789, who walked on 
snow-shoes through the then altogether un- 
tracked wilderness from Fredericton to Que- 
bec; he said that Lord Edward had supported 
the fatigues and hardships of the journey with 
the greatest cheerfulness and fortitude, and 
described him as a most amiable young man. 

On the 29th we hutted; this operation was 
most fatiguing and disheartening after a heavy 
day's march, as it had snowed incessantly, and 
so heavily that we frequently lost our nar- 
row snow-shoe track, and, if careless, were 
precipitated into deep snow; and one man 


In order to relieve the men, each officer and 
man took his turn to break the road, as it was 
called, by marching as leader for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then stepping one pace aside and 
letting the whole company pass him, when 
he threw off his snow-shoes and marched on 
a firm hard path in the rear. It must be seen 
that by this arrangement the first pair of 
snow-shoes had to break a path in the front, 


first, the third and every succeeding rendered 


| it firmer and harder, till the tobogins came, 


| which travelled on a pretty solid path. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We 
generally marched close along the edge of the 
river, whenever no rapids intervened to pre- 
vent it, and always constructed our huts on 
the windward side of it in the woods, in order 
to gain a little shelter. The men’s hands 
were frequently so cold that they could scarce- 
ly work; however, as they were divided into 
squads, the best axemen immediately set to 
felling young pine trees to form the rafters 
for the hut, these being trimmed of all but 
their lateral branches, were cut to about fif- 
teen feet in height; others trimmed branches 
of pine for thatching it; others felled hard 
wood and cut into logs for burning; while 
these were at work, some were clearing away 
spaces for the areas of the hut, which was 
done by taking off their snow-shoes and using 
them as shovels to throw back the snow till 
they got tu the soil destined for the floor, four 
or five feet deep, the snow that was thrown 
back formed a high wall round it, which served 
to shelter us somewhat from the chilling 
wind; within this area the trimmed branches 
were placed in a conical or lengthened form 


| and tied at top; they were then covered 





with pine boughs thickly laid over each: the 
points of the branches being downwards made 
it an excellent thatch, quite impervious to the 
snow, with the exception of a hole at the 
top, which was left for a chimney. A blaz- 
ing fire was then lit in the centre of the hut, 
and all round it we strewed a thick layer of 
small pine branches, which formed a delicious 
and fragrant bed: here were no feather-bed 
soldiers. The next precaution was to close 
the only aperture in the hut which was in- 
tended for a doorway, made just large enough 
for a man to creep through edgewise, and a 
blanket, which every one in turn grumbled to 
give up, served as an inner door to shut out 
the cold, if possible. But I may well say if 
possible, as those who have not experienced it 
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cannot figure to themselves the extreme fri- 
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| all along our line of march, and that by which 


gidity of a temperature varying from 18° to | the mail must pass in the winter season to 


27° below zero, that is, from 50° to 59° below 
freezing. While our feet were burning, which 
was sometimes literally the case whilst asleep, 
our heads were in a freezing temperature, as 
water immediately froze if placed near the in- 
ner circumference of the hut. It generally 
happened that we were as completely en- 
veloped in smoke as an Esquimaux family, 
but, like them, we found it much more agree- 
able than having no smoke at all, as it warm- 
ed the hut; moreover, I imagine that sleep 
without fire in such cold would have proved 
the sleep of death. 

On the first of March we reached the grand 


falls of the river St. John, 150 miles from | 


Fredericton, where there was a small settle- 
ment; we could not judge of its state of for- 
wardness, every spot being covered with a 
mantle of snow; but the inhabitants appeared 
to be happy and contented; they said they 
went down to Fredericton, once or twice a 
year, to sell or barter their furs for what com- 
modities they required, and added, that their 
wants were few and simple. fter dinner 
most of the officers went to see the fall; it 
presented a magnificent spectacle. In sum- 
mer it is 84 feet high and 900 feet in width, 
but it was now greatly reduced by the quan- 
tity of ice which environed it. The spray, 


having frozen as it rose, had gradually so con- 
densed itself that it had joined and formed a 
splendid, irregular, fantastic arch of surpris- 


ing brilliancy and lightness, in all the rugged 
and mixed varieties of form which frost gives 
to falling water, suddenly arrested by con- 
gelation. The banks on each side from the 
same cause were like solid, irregular, glassy 
buttresses, supporting the arch; and the sur- 
rounding trees being beautifully fringed with 
frost, when the sun shone on the ice and dis- 
played the prismatic colours playing on it, 
the scene called to mind the idea of an en- 
chanted palace of glass, fitter, indeed, for a 
person to gaze on than to inhabit; which was 
strictly true, for desolation reigned around— 
no beast, bird, nor even insect cheered the 
sight or enlivened the ear, the only sound 


Canada; besides being the only good line of 
march for troops similarly situated with our- 
selves, the St. John’s and Madawaska rivers, 
and the Jemisquata lake forming a level road 
to march on for two hundred miles, a circum- 
stance of vast importance to the moving of 
troops in winter, as they would otherwise 
have to march entirely through the brush- 
woods and forests, which would increase their 
hardships and retard their progress. 

It would be highly desirable that we should 
| gain a little more extent to our boundary in a 
| line from the south bay, on the grand lake to 
Quebec, a little within that followed by Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald: land in itself unimportant 
to the Americans, but of consequence to us, 
as it would prevent the likelihood of their 
hereafter wishing to gain for a boundary, the 





| western bank of the river St. John, which 


would be fatal to our communication with 
Canada. Whilst marching this day, the wea- 
ther was so cold that several of us got frost- 
bitten, and one person, an inhabitant of the 
vicinity of the falls, was frozen to death. 

On Wednesday, the 2d of March, we ar- 
rived at Larouciers, at the head of the Mada- 
waski settlement; here I began to find the 
French language of great service to me, as I 
did through all Lower Canada. The worthy 





Cure, Monsieur Rabbi, was delighted to meet 


| a British officer who could converse with him 


freely, and accordingly not only invited me to 
take my billet at his house, but also insisted 





| red to him, and his decision was final. 


that one of my brother subs should accompany 
me, where he treated us with the greatest hos- 
pitality. 

This insulated settlement is entirely sepa- 
rated from the busy world; a few hundred 
French are here settled in peaceful retire- 
ment: their kind and worthy Pastor assured 
me that crimes were quite unknown in this 
peaceful spot ; he was their confessor, their ad- 
viser, and their judge, and if a difference ever 
did exist amongst them, it was speedily refer- 
Their 


habits and manners were simple and kind, al- 


| together French ; like the ant in Lafontaine’s 


that disturbed the icy, death-like stillness | 
around was the resistless roaring river, rush- | 
| which they passed in mirth and friendly inter- 


ing impatiently through its restricted and 
fringed bed of ice into the gulf beneath, 
whence surging on it hurried to a considera- 
ble distance before the frost had power to 
conceal it under a bed of ice. 

It may be proper to remark here, that at 
the grand falls was the last military post in 
the province of New Brunswick, and although 
Iam unable to give a correct description of it 
from the circumstance of the country being 
so completely covered with snow, it was ne- 
vertheless represented as being from its pre- 
cipitous situation convertible into a very strong 
point of defence, the more important as it is 
the nearest point to the American boundary 


course. 


| existing in the world. 


fable, they told me they grew enough in 
summer to supply their wants for the winter, 


From the worthy Curé’s description, 
and the lively and contented air of the people, 
I should take this to be the only Arcadia now 
I am not aware that 


| these good people considered us as great in- 


truders, but they certainly did not give us 
much time to corrupt them, as they mounted 
the whole of us, officers and men, in sleighs, 
and drove us through their settlement, twen- 
ty-one miles in a day, which, by the way, was 
a great treat, and the men vowed it was the 
pleasantest day’s march that they had had. 

On the 4th of March the cold was gradually 
increasing, and an incessant snow-storm filling 
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the track up rapidly, made the dragging of the 


tobogins exceedingly laborious, especially as 


we occasionally had to quit the Madawaska | 


river owing to rapids in it which had not frozen, 


and the thickness of the brush-wood and forest | 


along the edge of it. When we got to the end 
of our day’s march the cold was so intense 
that the men could scarcely use their fingers 
to hew down fire- wood, or to build huts, and it 


was dark before we could commence cooking ; | 


if sticking a bit of salt pork on the end of a 
twig and holding it to the fire could be so 
termed. 

On the morning of the 5th the cold had 
greatly augmented, and the thermometer once 
more fell to 27° below zero, together with a 
gale, a north-wester in our teeth, which 
scarcely left us power to breathe ; indeed, the 
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son, but a heavy man would frequently break 
through, and sink into the substratum of snow 
till he was arrested by the firm ice on the 
lake ; this was very troublesome and labourious 
work, but those who chose to keep their snow. 
shoes on avoided it, and marched at a great 
pace over the ice. It was an eighteen mile 
march, and we were delighted to get to an ha. 
bitation on the edge of the portage. 

We had to leave poor Rogers, who was so 
severely frost-bitten on the 6th, in charge of 


| a corporal, with the woodsman at the portage, 


who promised to recover him speedily by 


| means of simples and herbs, though to us 


his life appeared in danger; he was quite a 


| hideous spectacle, altogether one ulcerated 
| mass, as if scalded all over from boiling 


intensity of the cold is indescribable; the cap- | 


tain of the company anticipated the effects of 


it, and went on with an officer and a few men | 
to arrange the huts, and to prepare fires for our 


reception. About mid-day, on turning an an- 
gle or corner along the river, i was surprised to 
find that the head of the company had stopped, 
which caused the centre and the rear to halt 
as they came up; knowing the dangerous con- 
sequences that might ensue from a prolonged 
halt in such excessive cold, I hastened in the 
deep snow to the head of the company, and 
going along, I observed that almost every man 
was already more or less frost-bitten, and was 
occupied in rubbing his cheeks or nose, or 
both with snow; in my progress I also was 
caught by the nose, and when I turned the 
corner in the river, I really thought I should 
not have been able to proceed, the cold wind 
appeared to penetrate through my body in de- 
fiance of flannels or furs; I however urged 
the men on, as soon as we had taken time to 
lay one poor fellow upon a tobogin, whose 
whole body was frost-bitten and covered him 
with blankets. 





By changing the leading file | 


every four or five minutes we at length got to | 
the huts, having about 90 men out of 105 | 


more or less frost-bitten on that occasion. 


On | 


arriving at the huts, we found that the compa- | 


ny which should have been a day’s march 


a-head of us, were still hutted, they had at- | 


tempted to cross the Temisquata lake in the 
morning, but the cold wind blowing over it 
was so exquisitely keen, as to freeze many 
of his men, that after marching a mile, the 
captain of it faced about and returned to the 
huts. It was impossible to get warm that 
night, one officer literally scorched his mocca- 
sins on his feet in his sleep, by being anxious 
to keep them warm. 

The next morning, the wind having abated, 


water; however, he rejoined us at Kingston 
in six weeks perfectly recovered. 

The next day’s march was through a moun- 
tainous country, which is called the “ Grand 
Portage ;"’ some parts of the pine forests 
through which we passed had been burned for 
clearing, and presented a curious picture 
The black and tall grim pine trees, rearing 
their scathed heads to the sky, seemed like the 
ghosts, or rather skeletons, of the noble forms 
they once possessed, and contrasted strangely 
with the virgin snow on which they appeared 
to stand. It was altogether a most dreary and 
laborious day's march, as the snow drift in 
some places was ten or twelve feet deep, and 
the constant ascent and descent made it ex- 
cessively fatiguing for the tobogin men ; the 
descent of the hills was even more dangerous 
than the ascent, for if a tobogin ouce got a fair 
start down hill, it shot to the foot of the hill 
like a car down a “‘ montagne russe’ with 
amazing velocity, excepting where the rider 
was awkward, and in this way there were 
several upsets, to the great amusement of all 
who escaped an accident; thus it was ne- 
cessary speedily to put an end to this, as some 
of the tobogins got injured by it, and on this 
occasion, delayed the rear of the company so 
much, that the head of it had finished its 
march by ten or eleven o'clock in the morning, 
wherens the rear guard did not arrive till half- 
past five. After our frugal meal of biscuit 
and pork, we turned, not in, but as usual 
round the fire on our green bed of pine ; but 
our refreshing sleep was doomed to be broker 


| this night by a novel accident. 


The wind being high, had so completely 
dried the top of our pine thatch, that it caught 
fire, and on waking from a sound slumber, | 


| found myself in a blaze, in a complete “ auto 
| da fe,’ for there was no appearance of a door- 


both companies crossed the lake. The march- | 


ing this day was very different from any thing 
that we had yet experienced in our journeys ; 
the sun having begun to have some power on 
the snow, had thawed the surface of it, which 
froze again in the night, and formed a sheet of 
thin ice, sufficiently strong to beara light per- 


way or outlet, so instantaneous was the blaze; 
however, a yell of despair from the giant form 
of an officer of the regiment, who dashed into 
the hut through the flames, exclaiming, 
“Good Heavens, my money box !"’ which he 
snatched up with the fondness of a father sav- 
ing his only child from peril, enabled me to 
dash out after him, dragging my all with me, 
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a change of wut i in a hysterical fit of laugh- 
ter, at the strange lamentation of our brother 
officer. We were some little time occupied 
in snow-balling the fire to extinguish the 
flames, for fear that the men’s huts should 
have also caught fire ; but it was a most ludi- 
crous sight as we were floundering in the deep 
snow, up to our middles or shoulders, not hav- 
ing time to put on our snow-shoes ; several 
of the men and officers got frost-bitten i in this 
adventure. 

The next morning we started with joyful 
countenances, under the impression that it 
was our last day’s march through an uninha- 
bited country, and that the morrow should 
enable us to march in a region where the axe 
had mastered the forest, and cultivation, how- 
ever rude, and in its infancy, announced at 
least that the hand of man was there; it was 
so solemn a reflection, that we had been com- 
pletely left to ourselves for many days, with 
nothing but snow, the sky, or the intermina- 
ble silent forest to look upon, that both men 
and officers were heartily rejoiced when they 
beheld a worthy gentleman of the commissa- 
riat with @ horse in a sleigh, who had been 
sent from Quebec to receive us; and in addi- 
tion to the government rum and rations provid- 
ed for us, he kindly and considerately brought 
with him an ample supply of fowls, hams, 
veal and wines, three miles into the portage, 
which afforded us the best meal we had ever 
tasted, and gratitude proclaimed our worthy 
friend ever after, a standing toast amongst us. 

After our repast, we moved on in the parish 
of St. Andrews, to a village from whence we 
saw spread before us, the magnificent St. Law- 
rence, eighteen miles wide ; we obtained com- 
fortable billets for men and officers, and where 
for the first time in seventeen day $s, we regu- 
larly washed and dressed ourselves, in addition 
to which a well cooked dinner, which more 
vitiated appetites would have probably called 
execrable, and good beds, made us forget all 
our fatigues. Our march from hence to Que- 
bec was along a good-beaten snow road, and 
marches of eighteen or twenty miles mere 
exercise for us, so that our last seven days 
passed away merrily, under the cheering smiles 
of the worthy Canadians, who welcomed us 
as a nondescript race that had never been seen 
in those quiet parts before, being the first re- 
giment that had ever been there, and our mer- 
ty bugles were quite a novel treat to the Ca- 
nadian lasses. The country along the river 
St. Lawrence up to Quebec was cleared in a 
belt ; ranging from half a mile to three miles 
indepth. We passed through several villages 
almost entirely built of wood, with neat look- 
ing churches roofed with tin, so that when the 
sun shone on them, they presented a brilliant 
and elegant appearance. 

On the 25th, our twenty-fourth day’s 
march, we entered Quebec, greeted by an im- 
mense concourse of people, who appeared to 
consider us quite the lions of the army, after 

Museum.— Vol. XX. 
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our unexampled march; the Quebec papers 
called us in the words of the poet— 


“« Fine young _, fit to pluck 
Bright honour from the pale-faced moon.’ 


Sir George Prevost, on inspecting our six 
companies, 550 rank and file, paid us the high- 
est compliments, and to show us that he really 
thought us in good wind, he ordered the gre- 
nadiers and light company to march on the 
25th 200 miles for Chambly, to join the light 
brigade there ; but it appeared as if every gene- 
ral officer, who saw or heard of us considered 
that we were in thorough training, for on get- 
ting near Montreal, Colonel Drummond sent 
me on to Gen. De Rottenburgh to report our 
spéedy arrival, when on my honestly avowing 
we were in excellent wind, the General said, 
** Then he should send us on 200 miles farther 
to Kingston’’—when I reported the circum- 
stance to Colone] Drummond, who was march- 
ing at the head of the companies, one of the 
men exclaimed—*“ It’s no wonder, they think 
we are like the children of Israel, we must 
march forty years before we halt!’ others 
hoped that as it was the first of April, the Ge- 
neral merely meant to make April fools of 
us, and let us off with a fright; but the 
2d of April undeceived us; we were off for 
Kingston. 

I do not describe this part of ourmarch from 
Quebec to Kingston, as many other regiments 
have performed it, none however in so shorta 
space of time; it was nevertheless very se- 
vere, as the sun had now power to thaw the 
snow and the ice over the small streams, some 
of which we were obliged to ford up to our 
middles, when the water was so intolerably 
cold, that the sudden shock to our pores, open 
from perspiration, was nota little trying to 
the best constitution, and caused excessive 
pain in the loins. 

On the 12th of April we were marching up 
a gentle ascent, and just as the head files were 
rising it, there was a general exclamation of 
“ The sea, the sea—the ships, the ships !"’ the 
whole of us spontaneously broke and ran to 
witness this novel and interesting sight. Some 
of us had been marching between 800 and 
1000 miles in six weeks, with only ten day's 
halt, during which time we had never lost 
sight of a forest, when suddenly there lay be- 
fore our astonished and delighted view the 
town of Kingston, the magnificent Lake Onta- 
rio, and what was far more surprising stil!, a 
squadron of ships-of-war frozen on its boson. 
It produced a striking and indescribable sen- 
sation, as none of us Europeans appeared to 
have reflected on the circumstance of being 
sure to find a fleet of men-of-war on a fresh 
water lake. After having feasted our eyes 
for a while, the companies resumed their 
wonted order, and having washed the mud off 
our legs in a rivulet, that we might appear 
very clean in getting under the scrutiny of 
the fair sex, we made our triumphant entry 
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into Kingston to the sound of our merry 
bugles. 

As my purpose was merely to describe a 
winter march in Canada, I shall avoid other 
descriptions; but as a few general observations 
may be useful, I may be pardoned for making 
thein. 

The comparative repose which necessarily 
followed our long march, together with good 
feeding, occasioned disorders amongst the men ; 
and although we had not lost a single man 
during the march, many were ill, and a few 
died from the effects of it; but it was observ- 
ed that these were all the hardest drinkers; 
indeed, there is no doubt whatever that dram 
drinking is highly injurious in a very cold 
country, as the heat that is momentarily con- 
veyed to the body, is followed by a reaction, 
which the cold turns quickly into a numbness, 
and retarded circulation. 

Under the circumstances of a regiment hav- 
ing to perform a similar march, it would ap- 
pear adviseable to use snow-shoes for eight or 
ten miles daily, for at least a month previous 
to its march, in order to accustom the men not 
only to tie on their snow-shoes, and to wear 
them with ease to themselves, but also to 
enable them to know how to dress their moc- 
casins properly, and to pack and drag their to- 
bogins. 

Indians or natives should be sent on a day's 
march a-head of the regiment to prepare huts 
for the officers and men, to cut wood, and to 
boil water in readiness for their arrival, as I 
should consider warm tea or warm broth made 
from portable soup, far more refreshing and 
restoring than the piece of pork that was al- 
lowed to the 104th Regiment. 

The men were so fatigued and chilled by the 
cold on some occasions that they would scarce- 
ly exert themselves to cut wood for firing ; and 
1 feel confident, that under similar circum- 
stances, a corps differently composed, might 
have been placed in a very uncomfortable 
situation ; but the advantage of having a great 
number of natives of the country in the corps 
was manifest. 

Brother soldiers will pardon the esprit de 
corps which leads me to say, that during this 
long march, under considerable privations and 
hardships, not one single robbery was com- 
mitted by the men, nor was there a single re- 
port made against them by the inhabitants to 
the commanding officer. 


<= 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 


Ye, two lovely, eful things, 
Like young angels without wings, 
Rich in beauty, ye were sent 

For joy, and yet how different ; 
Like the rose and lily’s growth !— 
God in Heaven made you both! 










Lilien B , that jaughing child, 
Sports within the forest wild; 
Dances by the valley-spring, 
She’s a happy, elfin thing! 

Like the e Ie’, her dark eye 


Flashes as she s by; 

Like a breeze, Ker wt he hair 
Flutters o'er her shoulders bare ; 
Like the fawn, she frolics bold, 
Bounding o'er the mountains old ; 
Like the lark's, her joyful tone :— 
Hath she sin and sorrow known?— 
Like the lark’s, her carol high 
Ringeth to the clear, blue sky. 


Graceful Lady Adeline ! 

Glorious is her beauty's sheen; 
Large, and deeply blue her eyes, 

As the summer noon-day's skies; 
Golden is her braided hair: 

Fair is she, sweet maiden, fair! 
Sculptors, from her form, have thrown 
Grace upon the marble stone, 

And great painters from her face, 
Caught the mind's etherial grace. 


Lilien Byrne is born to toil; 

She's a daughter of the soil ; 

Reads no books the learned read ; 
Meets not beauty’s flattering meed ; 
Born for hardship and for care, 
Much to do and much to bear; 
Born to share the peasant’s lot, 

Yet for this she murmurs not; 

Does the work her parents tell, 
Tends the sheep upon the fell, 

And draws the water from the well. 


Noble Lady Adeline! 

She among the proud is seen, 
And, the King his hand has laid 
On her beautiful, young head. 

She is decked wit and pearl, 
Daughter to an English Earl, 

And her gentle foot ne'er trod 
Aught rougher than Sa sod, 
And her gentle fingers fall 

On the light keys musical. 

She may sit with studious look, 
Reading many a glorious book, 
For, all poetry hath penned, 

Her sweet soul can comprehend, 
And all science hath revealed, 

Is to her a fount unsealed. 


Happy Lilien, who can see 

A young, lovely thing like thee, 
Nor thank God, that he has sent 
Beauty to thee with content, 

And a simple pride of heart, 

To keep thee spotless as thou art? 


And sweet Lady Adeline, 

Such as thou art rarely seen! 

And seen but to raise the mind 

To spiritual beauty high and kind; 
That darkened yet ethereal grace, 
God's image in the human race! 
























vials Westminster Review. 
SPASMODIC CHOLERA.” 

Since the Black Plague slaughtered one- 
fourth of the inhabitants of Europe, in the 
fourteenth century, no pestilence has ravaged 
the world to such a frightful extent, and with 
such unappeasable ferocity, as Spasmodic Cho- 
lera. In the short period of fifteen years, it 
has ransacked Eastern Asia, the Islands of the 
African Sea, Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Sy- 
ria, Russia, and Poland. It has traversed the 
Grand Duchy of Posen and Gallicia, it has vi- 
sited Prussia, and it is now marching through 
Germany. Wherever it has yet appeared, it 
has seldom destroyed fewer than one-third of 
the diseased; in general it is fatal in propor- 
tion of one-half; and not unfrequently three- 
fifths, two-thirds, and even six-sevenths of the 
infected have perished. Little respect has 
been hitherto paid to any country which it 
has invaded, whether insular or continental ; 
whether distinguished for its salubrious or 
pestilential character. It has traversed the 
burning sands of Arabia as rapidly as the 
banks of the Euphrates ; Caucasus, and Mount 
Ararat in common with the jungly marshes 
which are periodically bathed in the waters of 
the Ganges ; and although the number of the 
healthy whom it has infected, and the number 
of the infected whom it has destroyed, consi- 
derably vary with the density, health and ha- 
bits of the population, the Tartar and the Turk, 
the Indian Nabob and the Persian Prince, 
have indiscriminately suffered. 

It is, therefore, most desirable that some- 
thing precise and authentic should be more 
generally known of the character and causes, 
rise and progress, symptoms and treatment, of 
a scourge so extensive in its range, and so 
mortal in its influence, that it may appear 
how far the means of checking its further pro- 
gress lie within the exercise of human skill; 
or if, still, dissatisfied with its present empire, 
it should enter the bosom of our overcrowded 
population, that the symptoms which foretell its 
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approach, and the treatment found best adapted 
for its cure, may be fully understood. Some 
such information it is our present object to con- 
vey, and as no source of intelligence which 
lay within our reach has been neglected, the 
writer's credit will often be held in requisition 
for statements the half of which it were only 
an incumbrance to substitute by reference. 

Cholera is a disease which has been long 
known and fully described by many authors; 
but until about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, neither its prevalence nor fatality was 
such as to invest it with the character which 
it now wears. As it usually appeared during 
the heat of summer and the fruit season, it wes 
very generally ascribed to an elevated tem- 
perature and the immoderate use of fruit ; but 
although it was occasionally violent, its ordi- 
nary features were by no means alarming. 
Sydenham says that it appeared in an epi- 
| demic form in England during the summers 
of 1669 and 1676, and that its symptoms were 
| 80 severe as to “ frighten the by-standers, and 
kill the patient in twenty-four hours.’ Ac- 
cording to Le Begue de Presle, it prevailed in 
1762 in Bengal, and carried off 30,000 ne- 
groes and 800 Europeans. Dr. Paisely men- 
tions it as being at Madras, in 1774; in 1775 
it seems to have invaded the Mauritius; and 
in 1781, a division of Bengal troops were at- 
tacked by it so fiercely at Ganjam, that 5,000 
were admitted into the hospital during the 
first day, and by the end of the third, the half 
of the entire corps were ill. Men, previously 
in perfect health, instantly dropped dead upon 
the ground, and few survived the first hour, 
who did not ultimately recover. In 1780, 
during a festival at Hurdwar, it destroyed 
20,000 people ; and in the records of Madras 
it is stated to have raged at Arcot, in 1787, 
as an epidemic. 

It is, therefore, erroneous to maintain, that 
this pestilence made its first entrce into notice 
in 1817; for with the exception that the 
evacuations are described as “ mostly’’ bilious, 
in the Cholera of Arcot, whereas in the pre- 
sent epidemic they are “‘ always’’ watery, the 
symptoms of both affections are precisely the 
same. Trallian divides Cholera into the bi- 
lious diarrhea, the bilious Cholera, and the 
Cholera without bile ; and as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves that this disease assumes every degree 
of violence from the mort de chicn, in which 
nothing out phlegm is ejected, to an ordinary 
Cholera, in which the ejections are principally 
composed of bile, it is not unreasonable to in- 
fer that the Cholera of 1817 is only an aggra- 
vated form of a disease which had existed 
previously. The Brahmins have long since 
described a malady which they call Vishuchi ; 
and the Japanese a similar affection which 
they call Senki; both of which have a very 
striking resemblance to Spasmodic Cholera ; 
and certain it is that Sydenham, whose accu- 
racy of observation is well known, never al- 
ludes, in his description of the severe form of 
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Cholera which he witnessed, to the existence 
of bile in the evacuations, merely calling them 
** pravi humores,"’ or bad humours. 

But however this may be ultimately settled, 
a very malignant form of this disease sudden- 
ly appeared on the 28th of August, 1817, at 
Jessore, a town situated about one hundred 
miles north-east of Caleutta. From twenty to 
thirty died daily, and although the inhabitants 
became at length terrified and deserted their 
habitations, 6,000 perished in the short space 
of a few weeks. It rapidly spread through 
the neighbouring country to Dacea, Patna, 
Dinnapore, and Nuddea. In September, it 
reached Caleutta, and since that time the me- 
tropolis of British India has been regularly in- 
vaded by it during every succeeding season. 
In November, when the English army were 
preparing to go out to battle with the Hindos- 
tan chiefs, it attacked its central division, and 
in ten days destroyed 764 officers, and 8,500 
men. From Calcutta it travelled westward 
to Bahar, and from Bahar northward to Be- 
nares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Delhi. It 
then directed its course southward to Agra, 
Hussingabad, and Nagpore. From Nagpore 
it again struck off in a south-west direction to 
Aurungabad, then to Panwell and Poonah; 
and by the second week in September, 1818, 
it took up its residence in Bombay, on the 
western coast of the Indian Peninsula. 

Notwithstanding this rapid journey from 
Jessore to Bombay, it was equally active in its 
movements along the Coromandel coast, in 
reaching Madras; for, while it was shooting 
northward from Jessore to Dacca, it was, at 
the same time penetrating southward to Chit- 
tagong. By the 20th of March, it had enter- 
ed Ganjam, it reached Aska in April, in May 
it was at Vizianagram, at Mazulipatam im 
July, and on the 8th of October, 1818, it had 
entered Madras, about a month after its ap- 
pearance at Bombay. Now, when it is con- 
sidered that during the winter months the 
cold had rendered it inactive, it will appear 
that this pestilence traversed the whole Pen- 
insula of India, or about 66,000 square leagues 
in less than a year. 

It is not our intention to enumerate and de- 
scribe the various irruptions which Cholera 
has made from that period to the present time 
in British India; suffice it to say that with the 
exception of the winter seasons, it has unceas- 
ingly preyed upon our Eastern settlements. 
Towards the close of each November, it only 
hybernates to rest, that on the approach of 
spring it may burst forth afresh to repeat its 
injuries; and, although it has thus swept, 
with the besom of destruction, its towns and 
its rivers upwards of fourteen times, it still 
finds fresh victims for the slaughter, and it still 
betrays a poison as malignant and as unma- 
nageable as ever. Even the inferior animals 
are said not to be exempt from its influence. 
On its first appearance, a great number of cat- 
tle died in the most extraordinary mannéf, in 








the grand army of India. During the Octo. 
ber of 1827, many of the dogs in the streets 
of Calcutta were attacked with Choleric 
symptoms and killed. Mr. Chalmers observes 
that in the towns near the hills, where the epi- 
demic was so fatal, a disease occurred among 
the cattle, which kept pace with, and often 
exceeded in mortality that of the human spe- 
cies. According to Dr. Ranken, goats and 
camels died of it in Rajputana ; and it would 
appear that at Vercelli, in Italy, the same phe- 
nomena sometimes occur, when the ordinary 
Cholera is more than usually severe. Mr 
Searle examined some ducks, which he was 
convinced died of the Cholera, and he found 
in their stomach and bowels the same appear- 
ances which are discovered in the human sub- 
ject after death. 

A few months after its first appearance at 
Jossore, and while it was travelling through 
the northern provinces, it began to ravage 
along the eastern shore of the Gulf of Ben- 
gal; and in 1819 it reached the kingdom of 
Arracan. From Arracan it extended itself 
into Siam, and after destroying 40,000in Baku, 
the capital of that kingdom, it passed into the 
Peninsula of Malacca. In October, it entered 
the Islands of Sumatra and Penang; Java 
and Borneo afterwards suffered; Canton was 
attacked in 1820, and at Pekin its mortality 
was so frightful that the government were 
obliged to have the dead interred at their own 
expense. From China it passed to the Philip- 
pine and Spice Islands. Thus, in little more 
than two years did it traverse a space in East- 
ern Asia, which, from north to south is not 
less than 1,300, and from west to east about 
1,000, leagues in diameter. 

Two months after Cholera entered Madras, 
it travelled along the eastern shore of the Pen- 
insula, through Arcot to Palamcottah, from 
whence it traversed the strait, and entering 
the province of Jaffna, which is opposite to 
Palamcottah, it penetrated into the capital of 
Ceylon, which is situated in the very centre of 
the island. About the same period, the Mauv- 
ritius was attacked; and on the 14th of Janua- 
ry, 1820, it appeared at the town of St. Denis, 
in the isle of Bourbon, which is only forty 
leagues south-west of the Mauritius. In July, 
1821, it betrayed itself at Muscat, on the 
southern extremity of the Arabian Peninsula. 
The neighbouring islands of Ormus and Kish- 
me, in the mouth of the Persian Gulf, were 
shortly afterwards infected: by August it had 
ascended along the eastern coast of Arabia, as 
far as the island of Bahreim; and not long 
after, it entered Bassorah, on the northern ex- 
tremity of the Persian Gulf. Opposite the 
little Island of Ormus, is the port of Bender- 
Abassi, in Persia, the principal sea-port town 
in which the Persians conduct commerce with 
British India. The Cholera broke out here 
with so much violence, that the bazaars were 
closed, and the dead left unburied. Those 
who escaped its first onset, abandoned their 
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houses, and sought for safety in flight. Shiraz, 
which is about 100 leagues north-west of 
Bender-Abassi, manifested symptoms of the 
pestilence in September, and during the first 
nine days, 4,500 persons perished. Yerd af- 
ae suffered, and by the time the disease 
had reached Ispahan, the cold season had far 
advanced, so that its severity was much les- 
sened, and it soon wholly disappeared. On 
the recommencement of spring, however, it 
developed itself afresh, and spreading from 
Ispahan, where it had wintered, round the 
contiguous Persian provinces, it visited in 
succession, Kermanshah, Cashan, Khom, Cas- 
bin and Tauris, following, as it invariably did, 
whether in Asia or Europe, the great commer- 
cial lines of national intercourse. At Tauris, 
4,800 perished in the short space of twenty- 
five days, when it left the town, and travelled 
on through Khaz, Erivan, and Kars, to Erze- 
roum on the southern shore of the Blaek Sea. 
The prince royal of Persia had driven the 
Turkish army into this town, in the month of 
July; but immediately after his victory, Cho- 
lera broke out with such devastating fury 
among the Persian forces, that from thirty to 
forty died daily, and the soldiers became so 
dispirited that they precipitately retreated, 
and left the prince with his ministers to sign 
an armistice at Khoé. 

Before the disease quitted Bassorah, in 1821, 
from 15,000 to 18,000 of its inhabitants were 
destroyed: and so dreadful was the havoc 
which it made in the surrounding country, 
that Dr. Meunier says the third of the popu- 
lation fell before it. At Bagdad it was so pre- 
valent that a Persian army, which was march- 
ing against the town, were compelled to with- 
draw, but were pursued by the pestilence, 
and among the other losses which it sustained, 
their commander fell. In the spring of 1822, 
it appeared between the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
in July it attacked Mosul, which is about six- 
ty leagues north of Bagdad, and then travel- 
ling more westward, it passed through Mer- 
dine, Diarbekir, Orfa, Biri, and Antab, on its 
way to Aleppo, in Syria, which it reached in 
November. During the winter, as usual, it 
lay dormant, but in the spring of 1823 it re- 
vived, and visited Latakia, Antioch, Tortosa, 
Tripoli, and other towns on the borders of the 
Mediterranean sea. By the end of July it 
had advanced in the direction of Sarkin, Ar- 
sous, Khankaramout, and the Gulf of Alex- 
andretta; and passing over the high moun- 
tains of Beylam, it entered the towns of Ade- 
na and Tarsous. In 1824 it appeared at Tibe- 
rias in Judea. 

Thus have Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria been overrun by Cholera in little 
more than two years; traversing every species 
of country from the arid deserts of Irac-Ara- 
bia, to’ the succulent banks of the Euphrates, 
and depopulating almost every village in its 
path with a pertinacious obstinacy, which hu- 
man skill was seldom able to overcome. It 
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will be seen that the disease, during this jour- 
ney, took two distinct routes through these 
countries, which it prosecuted with equal en- 
ergy. By the one it penetrated Arabia, at- 
tacked Bassoraly, ascended the Euphrates, ra- 
vaged Mesopotamia, and finally appeared in 
Syria, where it committed frightful bavoc 
among the towns skirting the Mediterranean 
sea. By the other it travelled through the 
very centre of Persia, until, in 1823, it reach- 
ed the shores of the Caspian. 

Early in September, 1823, it entered Astra- 
can, a large and populous town seated on the 
northern shore of the Caspian, at the mouth 
of the Volga. The Russian fleet were first 
infected, but 216 persons were all who fell ill, 
and of these 144 died. As soon as it became 
known to the Russian government that Astra- 
can was invaded, they despatched a medical 
commission, composed of six physicians, to in- 
vestigate its character; a physician was sent 
into Persia with the same view; a Board of 
Health was established at Petersburg, and 
every exertion was made to prevent its exten- 
sion farther north. How far such preventive 
measures were connected with the result, it 
may be difficult to decide; but certain it is, 
that the disease got no farther in that direc- 
tion that year than Astracan, and did not 
again appear in Russia until towards the close 
of 1828, when it unexpectedly entered the 
town of Orenburg, as is supposed by some 
through the caravans which came from Upper 
Asia, and by others, through the Kirghis-Cos- 
sacks, who neighbour Orenburg, and are said 
to have been infected by the disease. As 
the cold season commenced shortly after its 
appearance, the mortality which it occasioned 
was hot great until the spring of 1829, when 
it raged with great severity, both in the town 
and neighbourhood, and entered the forts of 
Rassyphaya and Isetzk. On the 31st of July, 
1830, it again appeared in Astracan; by the 
10th of August, 1,229 were ill, of whom 433 
died; and by the 27th, no fewer than 4,043 
within the town, and 21,268 throughout the 
province of which it is the capital, perished. 
After committing this unprecedented destruc- 
tion, it pursued a north-west course along the 
banks of the Volga, making tributary to its 
power the populous towns of Saratoff, Penza, 
Samara,and Kazan. Kazan it reached on the 
5th of September, and on the 26th of the same 
month its symptoms were first detected in Mos- 
cow. The town was immediately divided into 
forty-seven compartments, which were sepa- 
rated from each other by a cordon sanitaire ; ten 
temporary hospitals were erected, and Count 
Zakrewski, the Minister of Interior, was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to superintend these 
protective arrangements. The Emperor him- 
self visited the town when the disease was at 
its height, and when he left to go to Twer, 
by submitting to a quarantine of eight days, 
he gave an example of obedience to the sana- 
tory laws. During the first ten days of Oc- 
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tober, 747 died; from the 10th to the 20th, 
958 perished; and from the 20th to the 31st, 


1,284 sunk under the disease. At first the 
mortality was as great as nine-tenths; it after- 
wards diminished to seven-eighths, five-sixths, 
three-fourths, one half, and ultimately to one- 
third. During even the winter months, which 
had been hitherto a complete specific against 
its progress, when all the rivers were covered 
with ice, it carried on its work of death; but 
the number who were infected gradually de- 
creased, and the mortality proportionally di- 
minished. 

Having now travelled so far north, it was 
almost universally expected that the Cholera 
would have soon reached Petersburg, and from 
thence have extended to the shores of the 
Baltic; but the capital, at this time escaped, 
and the disease, taking an almost opposite di- 
rection, accompanied the Russians into Po- 
land. During the revolution of July, in 1830, 
a-body of troops were ordered out of the pro- 
vinee of Koursk, in the country of the Cos- 
sacks, which was then infected, to march 
against the Poles. These troops, in their pas- 
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sage through Podolia, and Volhynia, took with | 
them the disease along their entire line of | 
| of making our readers acquainted with the 


march. The towns of Astrog, Zaslaf, and 
Luck were infected; and a few leagues from 


this latter place the disease passed the Bug, | 


and entered Poland. 


Lublin was attacked to- | 


wards the end of March, 1831; by the first of | 


April, the hospitals of Siedlec were filled with 
Russians labouring under the malady; ten 


days afterwards it was discovered among the | 


wounded at Praga, which is separated from 
Warsaw only by the Vistula; and on the 14th 
it entered the capital of Poland. According 
to the Central Committee of Health, from 100 
to 150 died during the first week, out of every 
1,000 sick; and according to the Berlin Ga- 
zette, during thirteen days, ending on the 5th 
of May, there had been between the town and 


the camp, 2,580 sick, of whem 1,110 died, | 


and 1,278 still remained undertreatment. On 
the 8th of May, Ostrolenka, Lomza, Szezuez- 
zyn, Drohiczyn, Pultusk, Makow, Nesielskal 
and Plousk, were ill; on the 24th it appeared 


at Polangen ; on the 25th at Riga, and by the | 
in Prussia, | 


28th, it had reached Dantzic 
Brody and Lemberg in Austria. On the 26th 
of June, the disease entered Petersburgh; 
early in August, it appears to have invaded 
Hungary, and by the beginning of September, 
it had entered Germany, and was travelling 
rapidly towards Vienna. 

In this hurried and imperfect outline of the 
geographical progress of Cholera, we have in- 
tentionally avoided to interfere with the nar- 
rative, by making any observations on its 
identity in different localities, on the peculia- 
rity of its habits in following the great tho- 
roughfares of human intercourse; on its strik- 
ingly progressive mode or travelling, and on 
the probable causes by which it was influ- 
enced in its selection of the course it had 








taken. 
shall now be considered ; but as it was impos. 
sible to treat them either with justice or effect, 
until the path and progress of the disease 
had been fully laid before us, more space has 
been devoted to the preceding outline, than 
might otherwise have been regarded necessary 

That the Eastern and Russian Cholera are 
substantially the same disease, every circum. 
stance with which we are acquainted tends 
to prove. Those, who have witnessed them 
both, as Drs. Russell, Schnurrer and Riecke, 
do not hesitate to assert their identity ; and 
whether we consider their symptoms, their 
mortality, their facility of propagation, their 
mode of travelling, their habitudes during 
life, or their pathology after death, all demon- 
strate them to depend on the same morbid 
causes, and to consist in the same diseased 
action. Their outset is equally instantaneous 
and alarming ; their progress is equally rapid 
and masterless, their termination is equally 
fatal and appalling. It will be satisfactory, 
however, to run a parallel of the symptoms 
which this disease wears in India and in Eu- 
rope ; not only as the best proof of its identity 
in these different countries, but for the sake 


phenomena which mark the approach and 
presence of a pestilence, which threatens to 
give us the means of reading its character, 
by more indisputable information, than that 
derived from the evidence of testimony. 


RUSSIAN CHOLERA. 


“Tt most commonly began,”’ says Dr. Keir, 
“by some feeling of general uneasiness, soon 
* followed by an unusual sense of weight or 
‘ oppression at the pit of the stomach, and un- 
‘ easiness or pain in the forepart of the head, 
‘usually succeeded by giddiness, and with 
** sometimes ringing in the ears. These were 
“ ¢ither accompanied with, or soon followed by 
“a feeling of generz] weakness, purging, nau- 
“sea and vomiting; if delay, even of a few 
“ hours, in the medical treatment had taken 
“ place, which, with the lower classes unfortu- 
“ nately happened but too often, the physician 
“ either found the patient without pulse at the 
“ wrist, or so insignificant as to indicate 
“ strong sedative impression 7lready made on 
“ the vital energy of the heart. The tempera- 
“ ture of the calihes of the body, underwent 4 
“ proportional, if not a greater diminution, 
“compared with the defect of the circulation 
“ The mechanical part of respiration seemed less 
“ deranged than might have been expected; 
“ but it was evidently imperfect. Spasmodic 
“ contractions of the muscles in different parts 
“ of the body, and particularly in those of the 
“ toes, feet, legs, and fore-arms, sometimes of 
“ the thighs, rarely of the trunk, generally su- 
“ pervened; and the patient frequently com- 
“ plained much of pain from these spasms, and 
“of thirst. The purging and vomiting be- 
“came more frequent; the eyes lost their na- 
“ tural brilliancy, and were encircled with 4 


“ dark coloured ring; the features sunk; the 


These are important points, which 
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“ general volume of the body was much dimi- 
“ nished, the extremities frequently looked li- 
« yid, the blood stagnating in the vessels, and 
“the hands and feet shrivelled; the skin on 
“the inside appearing as if it had been long 
“ macemated in water. A general coldness 
“overspread the surface, particularly the ex- 
“ tremities, and partial clammy sweats appear- 
“ed on the fore-arms, breast and face. Anx- 
“ iety, oppression at the chest, = restlessness 
“ came on; the tongue looked either pale, or of 
“a slightly blue tint, and was commonly co- 
“yered with a thin coating of slimy mucus. 
“To the finger it felt cold, and often commu- 
“nieated the sensation which one has on 
“touching the back of a frog. When things 
“were in this state, hiccough sometimes 
“eame on, and proved very troublesome; the 
“ respiration becoming more deranged, the pa- 
“tient died a few hours afterwards, without 
“any sign of reaction having appeared.’’ Mr. 
“Cormick supplies the principal defect of 
“which Dr. Keir has been guilty in this de- 
“scription, by saying, “that there is not a 
“ yomiting and purging of bile, as its name 
“ would imply, but of a whitish matter, with- 
“out taste or smell, and resembling water in 
“ which rice had been boiled.” 


INDIAN CHOLERA. 


“‘ The invasion of Cholera,’ says Mr. Scott, 
“generally takes place in the night, or to- 
“wards morning. The patient is sick at sto- 
“mach, he vomits its contents, and his bowels 
“are at the same time evacuated. This eva- 
“ecuation is of a nature quite peculiar to the 
“ disease; the entire intestinal tube seems to 
“be at once emptied of its feecal or solid mat- 
“ ters, and an indescribable, but a most subdu- 
“ ing feeling of exhaustion, sinking, and empti- 
“ness, is produced. Faintness intervenes, the 
“skin becomes cold, and there is frequently 
“ giddiness and ringing in the ears. The pow- 
“ers of locomotion are generally soon arrest- 
“ed, spasmodic contractions, or twitchings of 
“the muscles of the fingers and toes are felt; 
“and these affections gradually extend along 
“the limbs to the trunk of the body. They 
7 wr gen both of the clonic and tonic spasms; 
“but the clonic form chiefly prevails. The 
“ pulse from the wrist is small, weak, and ac- 
“ celerated ; after a certain interval, but espe- 
“cially on the accession of spasms, or of se- 
“vere vomiting, it sinks so suddenly as to be 
*s ily lost in all the external parts. The 
“skin, which from the commencement of the 
“ disease is below the natural temperature, be- 
“comes colder and colder. It is very gene- 
“rally dry; generally covered with a profuse 
sf cold sweat, or with a clammy moisture. In 
“ Europeans it often partially assumes a livid 
“hue; the whole surface appears collapsed, the 
“ lips become blue, the nails present a similar 
“ tint, and the skin of the feet and hands be- 
“comes much corrugated, and exhibits a sod- 
“den ce. In this state the skin is in- 
“ sensible even to the action of chemical agents, 


“yet the patient generally complains of op- 
“ pressive heat on the surface, and wishes to 
“ throw off the bed-clothes. The eyes sink in 
“ their orbits, which are pate 


by a livid 
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“ circle ; the cornea becomes flaccid, the con- 
“ junctiva is frequently suffused with blood, the 
“ features of the face collapse, and the whole 
“countenance assumes a cadaverous aspect, 
** strikingly characteristic of the disease. There 
“is almost always urgent thirst, and desire for 
“cold drinks, although the mouth be not usu- 
“ally parched. The tongue is moist, whitish 
“and cold. A distressing sense of pain, and 
*‘ of burning heat at the epigastrium, are com- 
“mon. Little or no urine is secreted. The 
** voice becomes feeble, hollow, and unnatural. 
“« The respiration is oppressed, generally slow, 
“and the breath is deficient in heat. 

“ During the progress of these symptoms, 
“ the alimentary canal is very obviously affect- 
“ed. After the first discharge by vomiting 
“and purging, however severe these symp- 
“toms may be, the matter evacuated is al- 
“ways watery; and in a great proportion of 
“cases it is colourless, inodorous, and often 
“homogeneous. In some it is turbid, resem- 
“ bling muddy water; in others it is of a yel- 
“lowish or greenish hue. A very common 
“ aggemenees is that which has been emphati- 
“ cally called the “ congee stools,’ an appear- 
“ance produced by numerous mucous flakes 
“ float in the watery or serous part of the eva- 
“euations. The discharges from the stomach, 
“and those from the bowels, do not appear to 
* differ, except the former being mixed with 
“the ingesta. Neither the vomiting nor the 
“ purging are symptoms of long continuance. 
“They are either obviated by art, or the body 
“ becomes unable to perform these violent ac- 
“tions, and they, together with the spasms, 
“ generally disappear a considerable time be- 
“fore death. If blood be drawn, it is always 
“ dark, very thick, ropy, and generally of slow 
“and difficult effusion. Towards the close of 
“the attack, jactitation comes on, with evident 
“internal anxiety and distress; and death 
“takes place often in ten or twelve, generally 
“within eighteen or twenty hours from the 
“ commencement of the attack.” 


Both Mr. Scott and Dr. Keir have omitted 
to state, that the mind, throughout the entire 
course of the disease, remains _unaffected. 
This is a most interesting and remarkable 
symptom, and must enhance, to a degree, 
which perhaps the infected alone can estimate 
their amount of suffering. How the mental 
functions can stand unshaken by the general 
shock, when the intense disturbance of the 
nervous system is manifested by the frequency 
and violence of the spasms, it is very difficult 
to explain. Its cause is, no doubt, to be 
found in the system of nerves which is more 
immediately affected; but as this question 
would involve a physiological discussion, 
which many of our readers might find abstruse 
and unintelligible, it may be sufficient to con- 
fine ourselves to a simple statement of the 
fact. 

As far, therefore, as similarity of symptoms 
can establish their identity, Mr. Scott’s and 
Dr. Kier’s description must place it beyond 
suspicion, that the Cholera, which now de- 
vastates the North of Europe, is substantially 
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the same disease with the Eastern Cholera, 
which appeared at Calcutta in 1817; and the 
same fact is established by their correspond- 
ing mortality, by the sameness of their post 
mortem appearances, and by the medicines, 
found most efficacious in the one affection, 
proving equally successful in the manage- 
ment of the other. According to Moreau de 
Jonnés, one-tenth of the whole population of 
Hindostan were attacked; and one-sixth of 
those who were attacked, perished. In Ara- 
bia, one-third of the inhabitants of towns 
died. In China its mortality seems to have 
been much greater, partly in consequence of 
the great density of the population, and part- 
ly because the Chinese declined, from reli- 
gious motives, to employ any preventive mea- 
sures. In Persia it killed about one-sixth of 
the inhabitants of Bender-Abassi, Shiraz, and 
Yerd. In Mesopotamia, no fewer than from 
one-fourth to one-third perished. In Bassorah 
and Bagdad, which are situated on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and, therefore, surrounded by 





357 died at Lemberg, and 1135 at! Brody.’ 
When it first appeared in Riga, two-thirds of 
the infected were destroyed; but the disease 
gradually moderated in violence; and it js 
now both in Dantzic and Riga, almest, if not 
altogether extinct. 

From these facts it is evident that this disease 
has been at least equally malignant in Arabia, 
Persia, and the north of Europe, as in India, 
and that, therefore, as far as identity of cha- 
racter can be shown by similarity of action to 
correspondence of effect, its nature has re- 


| mained unaltered in these different countries 


alluvial soil, and humid atmosphere, the mor- | 
blood; the lungs and heart are also gorged; 


tality was frightful. At Erivan and Tauris 
one-fifth of the inhabitants were destroyed; 
but in more healthy and elevated parts of 


Arnienia, as at Erzeroum and Kars, the dis- | 


ease was less fatal. In no country have its 
ravages been more varied and less uniform, 
than in Syria. In some places one-half of 
the population sunk under the disease, while 
in others, as in Tripoli, only one perished out 
of every 3000. 
local differences of the parts it visited were 


It would not appear that the | 


As another opportunity will offer of stating 
the proof,which is to be drawn in favour of 
the samé fact from the same remedial] plan 
being found equally well adapted for the cure 
of the Eastern and European forms, we shall 
now merely observe, in the last place, that 
inspection of the body after death discovers 
precisely the same products of disease. The 
blood is equally black, whether in the arteries 
or the veins; the vessels of the brain and its 
membranes are in general unusually full of 


in some cases the internal surface of the 
stomach and intestines is vascular and in- 
flamed, but very frequently these organs pre- 
sent litttle, if any, appearance of disease. 
The stomach generally contains more or less 
of that peculiar fluid which is rejected during 
vomiting, and not unfrequently both the smal! 
and large intestines are somewhat contracted 
The liver is generally gorged with dark co- 


| loured blood; the gall bladder filled with 


sufficient to account for this inequality of | 
action; but it will be hereafter seen, that no | 
disease, with which we are yet acquainted, | 


betrays such caprice and partiality in its 
movements, as spasmodic Cholera. It is esti- 
mated that its average mortality in Syria 
amounted to about one-tenth of the popula- 
tion. During the irruption of Cholera, in 
1800, into Russia, there was a most marked 
difference in its virulency among the north- 
ern and southern provinces. Thus, at Tiflis 
three-fourths of the sick, at Astracan two- 
thirds, and in the province of the Caucasus, 
out of 16,000 attacked by the disease, 10,000 
perished ; while at Orenburg only one-fifth, 
at Twer one-third, and at Moscow one-half of 
the infected died. Our reports from Poland 
are not yet sufficiently precise to enable us to 
state the exact proportion between either the 
population and the infected, or the infected 
and those who die; but it is certain that the 
mortality has been very great. At Zitomir 
the number of deaths almost equalled that of 
the sick; in Berdicheff, during fifteen days, 
201 were taken ill, and of these 133 perished; 
at Kamenetz, on the frontiers of Moldavia, 
589 died out of 1288; and at Warsaw, out of 
2580 patients who occupied the hospitals on 
the 5th of May, 1110 had died, and 1278 still 
continued under treatment. In Austria, Cho- 


lera has been equally fatal. During five days, 








tenacious bile, and the gall ducts occasionally 
contracted, but more frequently natural. The 
external surface is unusually dark-coloured, 
the skin is rugous, and the features are fright- 
fully collapsed. A most unusual phenomenon 
has been occasionally discovered after death, 
both in the Indian and European Cholera, 
which probably bespeaks their identity with 
as much emphasis as any of the facts yet 
stated. It has been, in a few instances, no- 
ticed, that the spasms have suddenly recurred 
several hours after the apparent extinction of 
life, and have convulsed the body for many 
minutes. In one instance, recorded by Dr. 
Sokalov, he observes, that “ twenty minutes 
after his last breath, and when the corpse had 
been already washed and dressed, it was af- 





* In Hungary its ravages have not been exceed- 
ed in any country, which it has vet visited: In 
the district of Brisod, out of nearly 6000 sick, not 
one recovered; and it has been equally fatal in 
Comonn and Debreezyn. In this country, as well 
as in some s both of Russia and Poland, the 
extravagant faney has been entertained by the po- 
pulace, that the faculty had conspired in poisoning 
the infected; in consequence of which a very gene- 
ral aversion exists against all protective, as well 
as curative interference. At Berlin, out of the 
seventeen who were first attacked, thirteen perish- 
ed; and up to the 10th of September, 157 had 
been infected, of whom ninety-three died, and 
thirty-nine remained under treatment. 
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fected all at once with frightful movements. 
Convulsive motions took place in the hands 
and feet, like those excited by galvanism, 
commencing first in a few muscular fibres, 
especially in the neck and thighs, extending 
in a vermicular manner, and suddenly pro- 
ducing bending of the head, and agitation and 
elevation of the feet. These spasms con- 
tinued with intervals for ten minutes, be- 
coming in the end faint and rare. The same 
phenomena, though in a less remarkable de- 
gree, were observed on another occasion, but 
so long as six or seven hours after the termi- 
nation of the symptoms of the disease.” In 
such cases the principle of vitality cannot be 
entirely extinguished; and, as death always 
occurs suddenly in spasmodic cholera, such 
facts are sufficient to teach us the propriety 
of allowing a considerable interval to elapse 
before those who perish by this disease are 
consigned to the tomb. 

Some Turks, who were in Moscow. a few 
days before the Cholera reached that town, 
predicted its approach by seeing swarms of 
small insects, which it would appear have been 
frequently its precursors, and have, therefore, 
been called “ plague-flies.’’ Dr. Smith ob- 
serves, that some of those, who are to be at- 
tacked, may be seen with a peculiarly dark 
ring round their eyes; and others state, that 
the features evidently collapse, and the ex- 
pression gets anxious even for days before 
they sicken. At Orenburgh, according to Dr. 
Onufriew, dyspeptic symptoms generally pre- 
ceded its attack; so that during its prevalence 
in that town, there was scarcely an inhabitant 
who had not some symptom of disordered 
digestion. Females are less exposed to it 
than males, and children than adults. In our 
armies in India, the camp followers were 
generally the first attacked, then the native 
troops, next the common European soldiers, 
then the officers, and last of all the civilians. 
For some time it was contended that the 
lower orders were principally, if not alone, 
its victims; but it exclusively confines itself 
to no order of society, although it has preyed 
with peculiar severity upon the poor and 
filthy. Sir Thomas Munro was destroyed by 
it in India; in Persia, one of the princes 
royal, and Mr. Rich, the British Consul, were 
among its victims; in Russia, according to 
General Count Toll, Diebitsch yielded to its 
power. In all cases, unwholesome or insuf- 
ficient diet, unseasonable or immoderate exer- 
cise, imperfect clothing, and damp, low, ill- 
ventilated dwellings, have strongly favoured 
its propagation. Its second attack upon the 
same population is said to be less severe than 
the first; and if we except a few doubtful 
cases, there is no reason to believe that it 
ever invades the same constitution twice. It 
seems equally well fitted for every country 
and clime. Russia was perhaps the very last 
place which one would have anticipated it 
was likely to visit; yet even there, when the 
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rivers were bridged with ice, and the whole 
empire was covered with snow, when Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer stood 30 degrees below 
zero, it slew with as fatal a stroke, if it did 
not spread with as great velocity, as when on 
the banks of the Jumna or the shores of the 
Persian gulf. The high and fertile plains 
of Nepaul were ravaged by it as extensively 
as the miasmal meadows of Mesopotamia; 
the chalky scalp of the Caucasus was as much 
within its influence as the pagodas of the 
Hindoos, or the palaces of the Persians. 

From this ubiquity of constitution, some 
have traced the origin of spasmodic cholera to 
a distempered condition of the atmosphere. 
The inhabitants of Syria, who are partial to 
this view, denominate the poison which they 
suppose to be diffused in the atmosphere, El 
Haoua, or pestilential air, and they compare it 
to Sam or Samiel, the wind of the desert, 
which is regarded as so destructive to life. 
Mr. Orton and Dr. Joechnichen entertain a 
similar opinion, more philosophically express- 
ed. According to these gentlemen, the at- 
mosphere is either in a positive or negative 
state of electricity, and they readily find in 
this unnatural condition, a cause not only for 
the general extent of this disease, but a solu- 
tion of the problem of its movements, the insi- 
diousness of its attack, and the rapid fatality 
of its course. But, however in theory all 
these points may be thus settled, in reality 
there is not the slightest ground for taxing 
the atmosphere with being the birth-place of 
this disease. If the germ of spasmodic cho- 
lera were carried in the air, the disease should 
be found to travel under barometrical laws. 
It should be propagated in the direction of the 
prevailing winds; quick as its movements 
have been, it should travel with a hundred 
times its ordinary velocity ; it should sweep 
equally and alike, with its besom of destruc- 
tion, all the countries and cities over which it 
blows ; and no means incapable of exerting 
any influence upon the movements of the air, 
should be found sufficient to control its pro- 
gress. But in none of all these points does 
this theory hold true. In place of travelling 
in the direction of the winds, it frequently 
braves the very boldest monsoon in the Indian 
sea, and perseveres in its own peculiar track 
along countries in the torrid sone, where the 
winds are regular and uniform. According to 
Captain Sykes, it travelled from Jaulnah to 
Punderpoor against a permanent South-west 
wind ; and in place of following the currents 
of the atmosphere, its course is ever found 
along the public roads, the banks of navigable 
rivers, and the usual haunted highways of 
human intercourse. In the second place, in- 
stead of moving with the velocity of the wind, 
it occupied an entire year in traversing the 
Peninsula of India, three years to pass from 
Bombay to the Persian gulf, and three years 
more to reach the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Moreau de Jonnés has shown, by 
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a very minute calculation, that its average 
rate of travelling has been from twenty-five 
to thirty miles a day, which is much more 
near a man’s rate of progress than that of the 
wind. Thirdly, its partialities are most re- 
markable. ‘‘ The disease would sometimes 
take a complete circle,’ says the Medical 
Board of Bombay, “ round a village, and leav- 
ing it untouched, pass on as if it were wholly | 
to depart from the district. Then after a lapse 
of weeks or even months, it would suddenly | 
return, and scarcely reappearing in the parts | 
which had already undergone its ravages, 
would nearly depopulate the spot that had so 
lately congratulated itself on its escape.” Mr. 
Annesley also observes, that “in the very 
centre of extensive districts ravaged by epide- 
mic cholera, there are certain narrow stripes 
or patches of country, into which the disease 
has never penetrated, though all around was 
one scene of desolation ;’’ and then he adds, 
that “ this limitation of the disease to places 
where there existed no natural obstacles 
to its extension militates most conclusively 
against any idea as to its being a contagious 
disease, and seems to point to the existence of 
some difference in the quality of the atmos- 
phere.” But this fact cannot be allowed to 
settle the question ; for if the spread of cho- 
lera depend on the movements of the air, no- 
thing can appear more unaccountable than 
such partialities. As the cause is, perhaps, 
the most universal that exists, its effects 
should bé proportional to its extent. The ex- 
treme capriciousness of the disease—the fan- 
ciful character of its ambulatory movements— 
are among the remarkable of the phenomena 
that accompany it; for it will be found in the 
sequel, that the walls of a town, or the enclo- 
sures of a palace, were often sufficient to ar- | 
rest its progress, it was seen to ascend the 
most inaccessible steeps, and mountains whose | 
peaks o’ertopped the region of atmospheric 
currents. 

It is no doubt true, that either a hot or a | 
humid atmosphere has been shown to be high- 
ly favourable to the propagation of spasmodic 
cholera; and it was for some time believed 
that a sufficient degree of cold and draught was 
capable of wholly extinguishing its malignant 
energies. But its appearance at Moicow in 
the very dead of winter disproves the one sup- 
position ; and its ravages in the thirsty deserts 
of Arabia, and the calcareous ridges of the 
Caucasus, repudiate the other. According to | 
Mr. Annesley, the average height of the ther- 
mometer in India, from 1810 to 1815, was 
83° 8’, while from 1815 to 1820 it was only 
82° 6. So that in place of the heat having 
been greater at the period of the cholera’s 
commencement, it was less; and in after 
stages of its future course, the fall of the ther- 
mometer, 30 degrees below the freezing point, 
proved incapable of arresting its progress. 
But if either a hot or a humid, a plus or minus 
electrical atmosphere, be the active agent in 








generating this pestilence, it is strange that 
our armies have traversed the Indian Delta 
during all seasons and temperatures ; yet un- 
til this scourge entered Lord Hastings’s camp, 
it was almost, if not wholly unknown in its 
present form. The temperature of India was 
as high, and its atmosphere was as humid 
a hundred years ago, as they are at the pre- 
sent moment. There was as much sun and 
as much moisture then as there are now ; yet 
both the natives and the Europeans cculd tra- 
vel the whole Peninsula, from Bombay to 
Ganjem, and from Travancore to Delhi, with 
the most perfect impunity. Now, however, 
circumstances have wholly altered. Some 
towns and districts are seldom free from the 
disorder. It sweeps the entire country with 
as steady regularity as spring succeeds to win- 
ter, or harvest follows the summer season. It 
neither obeys the movements of the wind, nor 
confines its partiality to the dank regions of 
the air; but in opposition to wind and water, 
it pursues its own wayward and mysterious 
track, sowing death and desolation among the 
districts which it treads. 

Others, therefore, convinced of the inapti- 
tude of this view to account for all the pheno- 
mena in the history of this disease, have left 
the regions of the air, and penetrated the 
bowels of the earth, in quest of a happier hy- 
pothesis. Dr. Johnson says, “ that no hypo- 
thesis, if such it be, is half so plausible as the 
terrestrial origin of epidemic influence, how- 
ever that influence may be subsequently 
transported about, or modified by atmospheric 
constitutions ;"" while Mr. Annesley, afraid 
even to trust a conjecture so cautiously ex- 
pressed, deemed it more prudent to incorpo- 
rate it with the preceding theory of atmosphe- 
ric influence ; fancying that, between the de- 
mon which rides the storm, and the pestilence 
which is originated by the earth, there will be 


| less difficulty in solving all the problems con- 


nected with cholera. In his opinion, this dis- 
ease is “ essentially an affection of the nervous 
system,’ and he “ considers the diminution 
of the nervous power to be the proximate effect 
of the efficient cause of the disease; that 
cause being the electrical condition of the air, 
arising from, or accompanied by, terrestrial 
exhalations of a kind unfavourable to animal 
life.” 

The advocates of this view are neither in- 
considerable in number, nor unprepared with 
evidence. Calcutta, in India, and in Russia, 
Moscow have been the strong holds of this 
sect; and it has found numerous partizans 
in all the countries where the disease has been 
yet manifested. They appeal for proof to the 
partiality of the disease for the banks of rivers, 
and the neighbourhood of marshes ;—to its 
peculiar hostility towards the poor, the filthy. 
the naked and the diseased ;—to its invetera- 


| cy in damp, low, and ill-ventilated localities ; 


—to its wayward partialities in the course it 
travels ;—to its violence during the heat of 
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summer, when evaporation is most active ;— 
to its decline in the close of autumn, when 
the temperature begins to fall ;—to its extin- 
guishment during winter, by the intensity of 
the cold; and to its reappearance on the re- 
turn of spring, when vegetable decomposition 
again begins to contaminate the air with noxi- 
ous vapours. They contend, that it makes its 
appearance suddenly and contemporaneously 
in districts of the same country, similarly cir- 
cumstanced as to soil and season ;—that its 
violence is in proportion to the salubrious or 
unwholesome character of the place it enters ; 
-—that it can not only be diluted in intensity, 
by lessening the exciting cause, but wholly 
banished from any locality, if by proper modes 
of purification the earth can be prevented from 
pouring forth her poisonous influence ;—that 
it seldom, if ever, appears in districts where 
some source of morbid miasmata cannot be 
detected ;—and that there is no unequivocal 
and decided instance of its ever having tra- 
velled from one neighbourhood to another, 
through the medium of human intercourse. 
When cholera prevailed at Tripoli, which is a 
very clean and well ventilated town, thirty- 
one only were taken ill out of a population 
exceeding 15,000; of these only five died, 
and the disease tarried but a few days; while 
at Antioch and Gesra, which are low and 
badly aired, it continued for a month, and 
committed frightful ravages. It is argued, 
that in Hindostan, where the population is 
much more dense than in the north of Europe, 
where less attention is paid to cleanliness and 
comfort, and where every physical and moral 
circumstance is favourable to the progress of 
epidemic influence, the numbers who were in- 
vaded by this pestilence were much superior 
to those whom it brought within its influence, 
either in Russia or Poland ; and, not only so, 
but that the farther north the disease extend- 
ed, the fewer were its victims. Thus, in Hin- 
dostan, out of 10,000 European military, 3,000 
were attacked by cholera in the period of five 
years, and about 700, or from one-fourth to 
one-fifth died ; and among 71,000 of native 
military, during the same period, 15,830 were 
attacked, and almost one-fourth perished ; 
whereas, in Russia, not more than one-twen- 
tieth of the population of the infected pro- 
vinces suffered. They assert, that the pro- 
gress of this disease from one country to ano- 
ther, is more rapid than that of any known 
contagion ; that in less than one year, it tra- 
versed India ; in less than two years it spread 
from the Persian Gulf, over a line of 400 
leagues in length, to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; and that in six months it passed 
from the Caspian provinces, over the Cauca- 
sus, to the governments of Twer and Jaraslaw, 
rk distance of 700 leagues from the point of its 

These, and other general arguments unne- 
cessary to specify, are urged in behalf of the 
terrestrial origin of spasmodic cholera ; and it 
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will probably be admitted, that they are suffi- 
ciently strong to connect the history of this 
complaint to, at least, a certain extent, with 
pestilential influence emanating from the 
earth, but it has been questioned by many, 
and on grounds of no trifling weight, how far 
they who exclusively restrict their etiology to 
this single agent, are enabled to refer to that 
cause all the habitudes and movements, 
marches and countermarches, of this disease. 
These contend, that if cholera exclusively ori- 
ginated in pestiferous miasmata, it should be 
found only where such a poison is acknow- 
ledged to exist ; whereas, say they, it has tra- 
versed countries, cities, and villages, which 
are geographically incompatible with the ge- 
neration of such an influence to a degree suffi- 
cient to produce the effects ascribed to it: 
While it nestled among the jungly morasses 
of the Ganges, the Indus, and the Jumna, the 
Malarian might have rested secure in the suf- 
ficiency of his single view; but when it is 
found where there is neither materiel for de- 
composition, nor a decomposing agent, neither 
vegetable nor water, ordinary heat nor ordina- 
ry evaporation, marsh miasmata, argued the 
contagionists, cannot be taxed as the universal 
and exclusive cause of cholera. The arid 
sands of Arabia, the rocky ridges of the Cau- 
casus, the nitrous steppes of Tartary, and the 
frozen summit of Mount Ararat, cannot be es- 
teemed the birth-place of miasmal vapours. 
But admitting, say they, that the steppes of 
Tartary are not in this respect a whit more 
healthy than the banks of the Hoogly, what 
has hitherto prevented this noxious offspring 
of heat and moisture from working its specific 
effects upon the population within its reach ? 
Were terrestrial effluvia the solitary cause of 
cholera, they contend, that it should have ex- 
isted since time immemorial in India, in Chi- 
na, Ethiopia, Japan, and, in short, every coun- 
try in which this agent exists; it should not 
attack town after town, and country after 
country, in tedious succession, but it should 
simultaneously appear in all the localities of 
its exciting cause ; its partialities should be 
decided by the character of the soil and of the 
season, and not by the extent of population 
and the degree of thoroughfare. The neigh- 
bourhood of lakes and of marshes, of shady 
woods and succulent downs, should form the 
theatre of its operation, and not the centre of 
camps, the rear of armies, the heat of cities, 
and the haunts of merchandise. It has been 
said to delight in the banks of rivers and the 
borders of seas, and this marine habit has been 
urged as a proof of its terraqneous origin; but 
they contend that, by referring to the map of 
its travels, it will be seen that the only rivers 
which it frequents are such as form the d 
channels of communication between different 
cities and countries, and that its selections of 
such portions of these rivers as it more espe- 
cially infests, is not guided by their unwhole- 
some nature, but by the degree of thorough- 
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fare, to which they are subject. It is argued, 
that the doctrine of malarian influence leaves 
unexplained the numberless examples of coin- 
cidence between the arrival of the diseased 
amid a healthy population, and the subse- 
quent appearance of the disease among such 
as had been previously exempt ; as well as the 
escape of those who take the necessary pre- 
cautions against its inroads, compared with 
the havoc it commits among the Hindoos and 
the Chinese, who regard all preventive mea- 
sures as an impious interference with the des- 
tinies of the world. 

For these and similar reasons, it is contend- 
ed, that cholera is a contagious as well as an 
epidemic disease ; and some of the facts which 
have been adduced in support of this position 
it will be necessary to lay before our readers, 
that they may be enabled to form an opinion 
for themselves how far there is reason for up- 
holding such a doctrine. Mr. Duncan states, 
that while the 34th regiment were on their 
route from Bellore to Bangalore, cholera ap- 
peared among them, and every intermediate 
town, through which they passed, betrayed 
symptoms of infection soon after their depar- 
ture. According to Mr. Scott, a corps of 
troops, which had remained in good health 
during the siege of Chandia in spite of great 
fatigue, became ill on passing through Nag- 
pore, which was diseased. Another detach- 
ment, which had quitted Nagpore, and which 
had lost several men upon its march, arrived 
at Jaulnah in the end of June, and the cholera 
appeared in Jaulnah on the 3d of July; a third 
detachment arrived in good health on the 4th 
of July, but left the town next day, and before 
they reached Hadrabad the disease broke out 
among them. A company of English travel- 
lers, attended by a suite of 1,000 people, enter- 
ed Jaulnah on the same day with the last de- 
tachment, and remained in it until the 6th in 
apparently good health. Before, however, 
they reached Aurungabad, cholera appeared, 
and it spread through Aurungabad shortly af- 
ter their arrival. In 1818, a corps of troops, 
in excellent health, passed through Deihi 
while it was diseased. They became ill, but 
prosecuted their journey, and were afterwards 
joined by another detachment in good health, 
who were attacked soon after they joined the 
infected regiment. During November, of the 
same year, while a healthy detachment were 
passing the Jumnah, they became ill. Without 
using any precaution, they entered the camp at 
Teraut in this diseased state, and the entire 
camp were implicated. In 1819, a diseased 
regiment arrived at Trichinopoly which was 
perfectly healthy. The town soon became ill, 
the garrison were affected, and the disease 
spread into the neighbourhood. The 16th 
regiment of native infantry, while labouring 
under the disease, was ordered for Gooty, and 
all the towns it traversed at that time, although 
in perfect health, were infected. “ We were 
detained,” says a writer in Annesley, “a fort- 
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night in camp, between the Mount and Poona- 
malee, not being able to pay the detachment. 
During that time, as might be expected, al- 
most all the men were drunk regularly every 
day, and we were prepared by such excesses, 
to suffer from any disease. We have, how- 
ever, been particularly fortunate till our arri- 
val at this station, not having lost a man, or 
having had one seriously ill, though we had 
been under canvass above five weeks. We 
fell in with a battalion of native infantry who 
were suffering from cholera. The next day 
six Europeans were attacked, the number in- 
creased daily, and most of the first cases 
proved fatal.” “It was the troop of Count 
Pahlen,”’ says the Polish Circular, “‘ which 
brought the cholera into Poland, and each 
contact with any body of the enemy is dan- 
gerous.”’ 

According to Mr. Coates, cholera appeared 
at Punderpoor, at the period of the great Jatra. 
The infected were knocked down as by light- 
ning ; 3,000 died in a few days, and the dis- 
ease was carried into all parts of the snrround- 
ing country by the pilgrims returni g to their 
homes. The King of Siam, finding his king- 
dom threatened by the disease in 1820, called 
his people together to the borders of the sea, 
for a religious solemnity. Seven thousand 
perished on the spot, and when the assembly 
broke up, the cholera was carried into the sur- 
rounding provinces. In 1825, the feast of 
Mahourroum was held at Benares ; 6,000 pe- 
rished at the time ; the roads, as well as the 
Ganges were covered with the dead; the in- 
habitants of Benares forsook their houses, and 
almost the entire province of Bengal became 
involved. And what is accomplished by large 
masses of infected people, it is argued, has 
been with equal certainty effected by indivi- 
duals. Dr. Taylor asserts, that the disease 
was first brought to Bombay by a man who 
came from the Deccan, and passed through 
Panwell which was then infected. Dr. Jukes 
says, that it was taken into the island of Sal- 
sette, in 1818, by a detachment of troops who 
were sent there with an infected prisoner from 
Panwell. In the official report of St. Peters- 
burg, it is asserted, that the disease entered 
Moscow through a student who came from Sa- 
ratoff, where the cholera raged. It has, in- 
deed, been objected, that the first four cases 
which occurred in Moscow were closely in- 
quired into, and it was found that neither they 
had themselves been in an infected place, nor 
had they held communication with those who 
were. Dr. Walker, however, one of the com- 
missioners whom our government have sent 
ont to Russia, reports, that this investigation 
was not made by medical men, but by the po- 
lice, and that one of these four cases had come 
from Simbirsk, at that period labouring under 
the disease, only a few days before he took ill. 
The report of the medical board of Calcutta 
states, that a sepoy died with cholera in Lord 
Hastings’s camp at Gourrockpore. Five of 
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his comrades, who betrayed no symptoms of | finally Drs. Russel and Barry, our medical 


the disease, were employed to bury him. All 


commissioners at St. Petersburg, report, ‘‘ that 


were attacked during the following night,and | the number of medical men and hospital at- 


all died. A Cossack, stationed at one of the 
military depéts upon the banks of the Don, 
was sent to Douborska, on the Volga, and he 


brought back from thence, the disease to Kats- | 


chalinskayer, from which it travelled down 


the river Don to the Sea of Asof, into the Cri- | 
seized and nine have died out of two hundred 


mea. Mr. Duncan observes, that a native 


soldier, travelling from Bangalore to Nundi- | 
| Cronstadt, out of a very small number re- 


doog, passed through the camp of the 34th 
while it was infected ; was attacked, took ill, 


and died after his arrival at Nundidoog. Dr. | 


Meunier states, that at Bagdad, although a 
third of the inhabitants were attacked, none 


seemed to be affected, but such as approached | 


the sick; and Dr. Reimann asserts, that “ we 
have not a single instance of a town or of a 
village, which, without communication with 
houses or persons affected, has contracted the 
disorder."’ Dr. Burrell states that there were 
thirty attendants in the hospital at Seroor, and 
that almost all of them were attacked in the 
short space of six days. 

* Every one of the native attendants in the 
Hospital of his Majesty's 65th native Regi- 
ment,” says Mr. Craw, “‘ and they are thirty 
in number, have been attacked with the dis- 
ease.” 

Mr. Scott reports that very frequently the 
only European taken ill was the medical 
officer. Dr. Walker writes ;—‘ One gentle- 


man, who was the inspector of the hospital at 


Moscow, of which I have a copy of the print- 


ed statement as above mentioned, was at first | 


a non-contagionist: but found himself forced 
to adopt the opposite opinion, because so many 
of the attendants at the hospital under his 
superintendence were attacked with the dis- 
ease.”’ 

“ From June, 1825, to June, 1826,” says Dr. 
Kennedy, “that is, during the last twelve 
months, two surgeons, and two assistant-sur- 
geons have died of cholera, on the Bombay 
Presidency. By referring to the Bombay Ca- 
lendar for 182t;, it appears that the grand total 
of gentlemen on the military, marine, and civil 
branches, including the officers of a regiment 


of Dragoons, and four regiments of infantry, of 


his Majesty's establishment, amount altogether 
to 1,543; of these 116, only, are medical offi- 
cers; that is to say, a fraction less than one- 
fourteenth ; but so far from fifty-two casualties 
from Cholera having taken place in the other 
branches of the service during these twelve 
inonths, I do not think that number to have oc- 


curred during the whole period of the disease | 


being epidemic, now eight years.”’ 

Dr. Labrousse informs us, that the Prison- 
ers in the jail of St. Denis, who were employ- 
ed in the removal of the sick and dead bodies, 
all died in the discharge of this office: that 
at the lazaretto, two hospital servants alone 
escaped the contagion, and that in the hospital 
the Cholera patients communicated the dis- 
ease to the servants and other patients. And 

Museum.—V ol. XX. 


| province of 
holds with it constant intercourse. 


| tendants attacked with Cholera during the 


present epidemic, in proportion to the whole 
employed, and to the other classes of society, 
has been beyond all comparison greater here 
than in India, under similar circumstances. 
Twenty-five médical men have been already 
and sixty-four. Four others have died at 
siding in that fortress at the time the disease 
broke out there. Six attendants have been 
taken ill at a small temporary hospital behind 
the Aboucoff, since we wrote last. It is cer- 
tain, however,’ they add, “‘ that in some 
Cholera hospitals, favourably circumstanced 
as to size, ventilation, and space, very few of 
the attendants have suffered.” 

According to the Asiatic Journal, the Isl- 
and of Sumatra was infected in 1819, by the 
trade which is carried on between Achem and 
Malacca across the intervening strait. In the 


| same way Cholera would appear to have reach- 


ed Penang and Singapore during the October 
of the same year. ‘The Medical Board of Cey- 
lon reports that soon after the disease, in its 
course along the Coromandel coast in 1819, 
had reached Palamcottah, it made its appear- 
ance in Jaffna, in Ceylon, from which it was 


| propagated through the whole island. The 


Jaffna faces Palamecottah, and 
During 
winter the disease, as usual, disappeared, but 
in August, 1820, the Leander called at Trin- 
quemalee, from Pondicherry, and landed seve- 
ral of her crew, who were labouring under 
Cholera. The conseqence was, according to 
the official Gazette of Madras, that T'rin- 


| quemalee became immediately afterwards in- 
| fected, and the island was scourged by a 


second pestilence. According to the official 
Gazette of the Mauritius, the Topaz frigate 
bound from Calcutta, called and anchored at 
the Mauritius, on the 29th of October, 1819. 
At this time it is asserted (but we are bound 
to say the statement is strongly contested) that 
the island was perfectly healthy ; but seven- 
teen of the ship's company had been taken ill 
on the passage, five had died, and the day 
after the captain threw anchor in Port Louis, 
he sent thirty of his invalids to the hospital of 
the 56th regiment, which was stationed on the 
island. On the 29th of November, the first 
fatal case occurred in that hospital; the dis- 
ease spread rapidly through the town of Port 
Louis, and into the principal out-posts and 
towns throughout the island. M. Comble- 
holme estimates the mortality at 20,000. The 
Isle of Bourbon, finding that its neighbour the 
Mauritius had taken ill, established the most 
rigid system of quarantine. .Two months 
elapsed without any appearance of the dis- 
ease; but at the end of this period, a slave 
vessel stole privately into the port of St. Denis 
No. 115.—F 
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where the Cholera immediately appeared, and 
eight of the slaves were its first victims. This 
boat had left the Mauritius on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary; and on the 14th of the same month, 
Cholera was seen for the first time in the town 
ef St. Denis. The governor, notwithstand- 
ing, persevered in his protective plan; and, al- 
though it had proved unsuccessful in wholly 
exempting the island, it is stated to have limit- 
ed the influence of the disease to the dis- 
trict which was first infected. Only 256 were 
taken ill, and out of these no fewer than 178 
died. Moreau de Jonnés asserts, that the 
Cholera was brought to Muscat, in Arabia, by 
the English East-Indiamen ; and Dr. Salinas 
reports that it was a vessel bound from India, 
which, in 1821, carried this plague into the 
port of Bassorah, from which it spread from 
town to town, even to the coast of Syria. A\l- 
most every authority, which we possess upon 
the point declares that Cholera reached Astra- 
ean by a brig which came from Baku, on the 
western shore of the Caspian sea. Baku was 
unhealthy when the brig sailed ; she lost eight 
of her crew upon the voyage, and Cholera 
first appeared in Astracan a day or two after 
her arrival in the Lazaretto to which the sick 
of the vessel had been brought. 
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as they imagined, in security. But they had 
already imbibed the poison; some fell sick on 
the way, others after arriving at their homes; 
and the disease soon spread throughout the 
community to which they belonged.’’ Thou- 
sands of those, who were employed in navi- 
gating the Volga, made their escape from As- 
tracan, as soon as the disease broke forth ; in 


| little more than a month, it had ascended as 


high as Nijni-Novogorod, and in all the inter- 
mediate districts, which it visited, its first vic- 


| tims were either navigators of the Volga, or 


The follow- | 


ing extract from the pen of Dr. Solomov is | 
rather long, but it bears so strongly on the 


present subject, that we cannot refrain from 
laying it before our readers. 
a staff-physician, settled in Astracan; 


Dr. Solomov is | 
his | 


statements, like all other statements, must be | 
taken as coloured necessarily by his opinions. | 


“‘ After the 27th July, it attacked the suburbs, 


then the nearest villages, and then gradually | 
extended over the whole government.—After | 
the 29th it proceeded through the Cossac sta- | 
tions, and the town of Enotaevsk on the high- | 


way to Moscow, up the stream of the Volga; 
its extension in this direction evidently accom- 


panying the fugitives from the places succes- | 


sively attacked. 


In the town of Enotaevsk it | 


spread with the arrival of a sick boor; on the | 


29th, a barge arrived at Tchernojar, 150 miles 


up the Volga, with several rowers on board, | 


who were ill of Cholera. 
August the disease began to prevail among 
the inhabitants, then passed across the river 
among the neighbouring Kirghis, as well as 
upwards to the villages of Solodnikovsko and 
Vaisoka; in one of which the first attacked 
was a military prisoner, who had been exposed 
to the disease. On the 25th of July, the epi- 
demic also began in Krasnojar, situated on the 
northern mouth of the Volga, twenty miles 


On the eighth of | 


individuals come from places where it had al- 
ready raged. 

When the disease visited Manilla, in 1820, 
the captains of the vessels which lay in the 
harbour forbade them all intercourse with 
the town: and in this way, it would appear, 
did they all escape. When the Mauritius be- 
came affected in 1819, M. Chamaret de Choza! 
shut up all his family, cut off all communica- 
tion with the diseased, and thus remained ex- 
empt from its influence. M. Guys, the French 
consul, closed up his household in a similar 
way, within his garden at Tripoli; all the 
Europeans who were in the town followed his 
example, and none of them were attacked. 
M. Keraudren observes “ that in 1822, M. de 
Lesseps, the French consul at Aleppo, took 
refuge with all who chose to accompany him, 
in a garden at a small distance from the town, 
which was surrounded by a wall and a wide 
trench, and had only two doors by which it 
could be entered. His little colony amounted 
to, at least, two hundred individuals; every 
thing which was admitted to them from without 
underwent quarantine, and not a single case 
of disease occurred; while in eighteen days 
4,000 perished in the town.” Dr. Loder 
states, ‘‘ that the authorities at Sarepta inter- 
dicted all intercourse with Astracan and Nijni- 
Novogorod, while they were infected, and Sa- 
repta was preserved.’ Itis narrated by Dr 
Solomov, “‘ that many gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of Astracan remained unaffected by 
discontinuing communication with the dis- 
eased ; and that many villages in the Lord- 
ships of Smirnov, Beketov, and Prince Dol- 
goruki, escaped by the same precaution. A 
little set of villages at Caramala-Gubeewa 
threw a similar cordon sanitaire around their 
habitations, and escaped, while the disease was 
prowling throughout the neighbourhood. The 
school of military cadets at Moscow was saved 
by cutting them off from all correspondence 


| with the citizens ; several German colonies in 


from Astracan; and it first seized a private of | 


invalids, and a girl of thirteen years of age, 
who had both recently come from that capital. 
—While the disease prevailed in Astracan, 
some fishermen were there from Makovsky 
and Schitinsky, two places on the shore of the 
Caspian, where the Volga opens into it. 
These men, terrified at the progress of the 
epidemic, hastened home to place themselves 


the government of Stratof, and a Moravian 
colony on the banks of the Volga were simi- 
larly preserved. 

Such are the principal facts upon which the 


| contagionists ground the doctrine which they 


advocate, and the authorities which they ad- 
vance to add influence to their evidence, are 
entitled to much attention. Drs. Scott and 
Stuart, the principal members of the Medical 
Board at Bombay, say, that Cholera appears to 
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them capable of being “ transported from 
place to place, as in cases of ordinary conta- 
gion or infection; and also, to possess the 
power of propagating itself by the same means 
that other contagions do.’’ The physicians of 
the two divisions of the army at Bengal, deem 
it to be contagious; and from Jamieson's re- 
port it will be seen the Medical Board of 
Calcutta declares, that by the accumulation 
of men into one place it may become conta- 
gious. Dr. Kennedy observes, “ that, to the 
best of my judgment, I know no character be- 
longing to any contagious disease, which Cho- 
lera does not appear to me to possess; and 
that, if it be not contagious, I know no other 
disease which I would be inclined to consider 
so." The Bombay Report states, “that we 
are enabled to trace the disease as if creeping 
along from village to village on that island 
(Salsette), precisely in the same way; that is, 
by the arrival of people affected with the dis- 
ease from places were it was known to pre- 
vail; and we are assured that there are some 
small villages on that island, which, from 
want of this sort of communication, or from 
some other cause, have, after a lapse of four 
months, hitherto escaped entirely.’’ The Me- 
dical Board of Russia say, that it is “ a conta- 
gion sui generis, less severe perhaps than the 
plague, and requiring a predisposition to make 
it effective The Central Sanitary Commis- 
sion in France advocate the same view; and 
the Superior Council which has been since 
erected, have confirmed their judgment. The 
Persian and Turkish governments have acted 
under the same conviction; all the continent- 
al powers which have seen reason to antici- 
pate its approach, have unanimously advo- 
cated the necessity of quarantine ; and our 
own government have thrown the weight of 
their authority into the contagionist’s scale. 
The four Austrian physicians, who were sent 
out to Russia, have reported to their govern- 
ment that it spreads by contagion; Drs. Wal- 
ker, Barry, and Russell, whom we have com- 
missioned to the same country, send us the 
same information; the French commissioners 
are unanimous in the same view; Drs. Ma- 
kartienne, Martinengo, Meunier, Angelin and 
Salinas, who have witnessed Cholera in differ- 
ent countries, are contagionists; Sir William 
Crichton and Dr. Loder, physicians to Nicho- 
las, are strong advocates to this doctrine ; the 
Russian General, Diebitsch, was so convinced 
of its contagious nature, that when Shezel, 
his physician, informed him of the nature of his 
disease, he ordered all in his presence, with 
the exception of the medical men, to leave the 
room; and the Polish general, Skrzynecki, is 
of the same opinion. Immediately after the 
battle of Iguinie, Cholera was seen for the first 
time in the Polish army. The medical offi- 
cers were immediately set to work, and by 
great exertions succeeded in extinguishing it; 
but the battle of Ostrolenka brought them 
again in contact with the Russians, the dis- 





ease again appeared, and from that fatal victo- 
ry to the present hour, Poland has had more to 
contend against than either the bloody vio- ~ 
lence of barbarous despots, or the shameful 
and unpardonable apathy of avowed friends. 
Our ambassador, lord Heytesbury, at the Rus- 
sian court, hesitates not to pronounce this dis- 
ease contagious. Nicholas himself evinced 
his belief in it by abandoning Petersburg, and 
taking refuge at Peterdoff: and, finally, all 
the French consuls, Lesseps, Guys, Reynaud, 
and Gamba, are grounded in the same faith. 
In this detail of the evidence brought for- 
ward by the advocates of terraqueous mias- 
mata and of contagious influence, we have 
studiously abstained from expressing any opi- 
nion upon a subject that every one, who re- 
flects upon the facts and statements which 
have been here collated, may be equally com- 
petent with ourselves to decide upon. The 
profession, as well as the public at large, are 
sadly divided upon the contagiousness of Cho- 
lera. Even those who have witnessed it in 
different countries, and at all periods, who 
have traced its progress upon the field of its 
operations, have studied its character in dif- 
ferent stages and constitutions, and have had 
the very amplest opportunities of drawing 
truth from the fountain, are opposed in senti- 
ment; and, therefore, to whatever side our 
private opinion may be disposed to lean, both 
the settlement of this controversy and the 
cause of science may be more judiciously con- 
sulted, by leaving the question, for the pre- 
sent, to the unbiassed discretion of the reader's 
judgment. Should this malignant pestilence 
ever land upon our shores, and give us a per- 
sonal opportunity of confirming, or of modify- 
ing the views which we entertain, it will then 
be our duty to lay the result before the pub- 
lic: but if the evidence now before them 
cannot lead to some conclusion, in virtue of 
its own merits, no deduction drawn by us 
could in any measure fill up the deficiency. 
Having thus endeavoured te sketch the his- 
tory—causes—and character—of Spasinodic 
Cholera, it only remains for us to make a few 
observations upon the means found best cal- 
culated to prevent its approach, and the treat- 
ment found most effectual in accomplishing 
its cure. We have seen facts sufficient to 
convince us, that however rapid and extended 
the progress of this epidemic has hitherto 
been, it is by no means beyond the control of 
judicious and active interference. While it 
swept the Mauritius from one shore to the 
other, it was incarcerated within St. Denis, in 
the isle of Bourbon. These two islands are 
placed in all respects under the same physi- 
cal and moral circumstances, and no reason 
can be assigned why the disease did not spread 
to the same extent in both, but that in the 
Mauritius a blind adherence, in the first in- 
stance, to the doctrine of non-interference 
permitted it to follow unchecked the laws of 
its own nature, while in the neighbouring 
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island the governor was taught wisdom by 
the sad result of this experiment, and used 
the necessary means for limiting it to the spot 
where it first appeared. The towns of Sarepta 
and Tripoli, are equally striking illustrations 
of the effects of a well-conducted quarantine ; 
and it is a fact which well merits the notice 
of our government, that in every country, 
city, and town, which Cholera has as yet vi- 
sited, the extent of its ravages has been uni- 
formly in an inverse ratio to the general health 
of the inhabitants, and to the perfection of 
Those 


classes of society, whose habits, occupations, 


he means employed for its prevention. 





and rank in life render them most obnoxious | 


to pestilential agents, have been beyond all 
proportion its most frequent, its earliest, and 


its easiest victims. In India it preyed with 


peculiar violence upon the natives, who are | 
| and alleys, will strongly co-operate with the 


restricted by their religion to a vegetable food, 


are generally employed in all menial offices, | 


and are necessarily exposed to more privations 


than the European population. In Arabia, 


Persia, and Syria, the poor, aged, and debili- | 


tated, were always the first cut off; and in 
Russia and Poland but few of the upper orders 
of society have become its victims. 

Little reliance, it would appear, is to be 
placed in any of the disinfectants which have 
as vet been tried. A chemist at Moscow, M. 
de Kartzoff, is said to have preserved a family 
of thirty individuals, even while in close in- 
tercourse with their neighbours, by employing 
the chlorides of soda and lime; and a vessel 
from Bourdeaux is reported to have remained 
uninfected at Calcutta, in the centre of ves- 
sels which had been decimated by the disease, 
by keeping her decks sprinkled with a solu- 
tion of these salts. Dr. Albers, the head of 
the Prussian commission, however, speaks in 
very moderate terms of these chlorides ; and 
Sir W. Crichton, asserts that fumigation with 
chlorine had been abundantly tried, but with- 
out any favourable result. These salts can 
be procured from any of the chemists ; and if 
fumigation with chlorine be preferred, it is 
easily performed, by pouring six drachms of 
oil of vitriol on a mixture of four drachms of 
powdered manganese, and eight drachms of 
common salt. These articles should be placed 
in a china cup, and the doors of the apart- 
ment to be fumigated should be kept shut 
for two hours; after which the fresh air should 
be freely admitted. In Moscow, fumigation 
is generally performed with spirit of juniper 
and burnt litter; but free and frequent venti- 
lation is certainly more to be depended on 
than any or all of these modes of purification. 

The stomach and bowels should be pre- 
served in a natural state; extreme or sudden 
vicissitudes of temperature should be reli- 
giously shunned ; raw fruits, adulterated beer, 
sour wines, and all kinds of indigestible food 
should be strictly prohibited. Regular hours 


such as the neighbourhood of low and marshy 
grounds, close and ill-ventilated habitations, 
condensed and over-crowded districts, should 
be as much as possible avoided; and all de- 
grees of intemperance, whether in food or 
drink, are especially destructive. In short, 
every thing which can add tone to the gene- 
ral health should be pursued, while whatever 
tends to weaken the powers of life should be 
counteracted. In many respects no town 
which Cholera has yet visited, can furnish an 
easier conquest than our own metropolis. The 
hundreds of starving paupers who come to 
London for relief, and are compelled from 
want to herd together in much less cleanliness 
and comfort than the lowest orders of the na- 
tive Indians, are ever predisposed to the inva- 
sion of such an epidemic ; and the over-peo- 
pled condition of many of our streets, courts, 


intemperate and filthy habits of many of their 
inhabitants, in giving a facility to its propa- 
gation, which the wisest and most rigid qua- 
rantine may be unable to neutralize. A me- 
dical commission should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the health of the metropolis, and 
every thing, which in their opinion would 
tend te encourage either the entrance or pro- 
gress of this pestilence, should be reported on. 
This precautionary measure should be adopted 
now, and in the event of the dreaded arrival 
of Cholera upon our shores, the towns should 
be divided into districts, each district should 
be placed under the surveillance of a medica! 
sub-commission, which should have erected 
for their use a temporary hospital centrally 
situated, and severe penalties should be in- 


| flicted upon all who did not inform the mem- 


bers of this commission the moment symptonis 
of the disease were detected. It was some 


| such preventive plan as this which was adopt- 





are indispensable; the mind should not be | 
suffered to despond ; unwholesome localities, | 


ed at Moscow; and when Cholera was ravag- 
ing Madras, two men were stationed in every 
street to carry the sick to the hospitals as soon 
as they took ill, and to each street was appro- 
priated a lazaretto, sufficient to accommodate 
as many as required its assistance. Experi- 
ence, however, has demonstrated the difficulty 
of so effectually isolating the diseased, as to 
place the healthy beyond the reach of attack ; 
and in such a country as England, where the 
means of communication are so numerous, 
and the expense of travelling so moderate, 
unless our quarantine arrangements entirely 
prevent its introduction, we strongly fear that 
no prophylactic measures which can be after- 
wards adopted, will be found sufficient to cir- 
cumscribe it within any given space. This 
was evidently the fatal error which the Rus- 
sian government at first committed. Finding 
that their exertions had arrested it on its first 
appearance in Astracan, they permitted it on 
its reappearance, in 1830, to pierce into the 
very heart of the empire, before the active 
measures which were afterwards employed, 
were carried into operation. So universal, 
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consequently, has the disease spread through 
Russia, that no place being now left which it 
has not visited, the government have no 
longer continued the system of quarantine. 
But should it unfortunately visit our shores, 
we have good reason to anticipate that it will 
make much less havoc among our population, 
than it has done either in India, Russia, or 
Poland. Our people are better clothed and 
better fed; our habitations are more spacious 
and better aired; our charities are more nu- 
merous, and conducted on a more generous 
scale; and our long connexion with the east 
has made the faculty generally well acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the disease, and with 
the various remedies which have exerted the 
greatest influence upon its progress and mor- 
tality. 

Like every other malady of a very fatal 
character, the variety of medicines which 
have been recommended for the cure of Spas- 
modic Cholera, is only equalled by their con- 
flicting properties. Dr. Joechnichen and Mo- 
reau de Jonnés entertain a very moderate 
estimate of the powers of the healing art in 
the present instance; but by comparing the 
mortality of those who have received no treat- 
ment with that of those who have, there seems 
to be no ground to despond. “In one dis- 
trict,"’ says Mr. Kennedy, “ the population of 
which is about 200,000—15,945 were attacked 
with Cholera. Of these 1294 had no medical 
assistance, and there is reason to believe, that 
of that number every individual perished; 
whereas 166 were attacked on the estate of 
Count Guriev, in Saratov, and out of 147, 
who were attended to from the first, twenty- 
six only died, or one-sixth of the whole, while 
the remaining nineteen, who received no 
treatment, perished without one exception.” 
As a general statement we have reason to 
say, that when the disease has been abandon- 
ed to itself, it has usually destroyed one-half, 
and not unfrequently two-thirds of those 
whom it has attacked; whereas, when it has 
been early combatted by proper remedies, its 
mortality has been rarely one-third, and some- 
times not more than one-fifth of the diseased. 
Cholera is principally a disease of function, 
and not of structure. Beyond slight inflam- 
mation of the stomach and small intestines, 
and considerable vascularity of the brain, no 
marked appearances of any consequence are 
discoverable after death; consequently, if 
these deranged functions can be restored to 
their natural state, there exists no organic 
lesion to obviate or retard the cure. Hence 
it is, that when the Cholera-patient recovers, 
his symptoms are as rapidly banished as they 
at first appeared; and the constitution, which 
was apparently on the eve of breaking down 
beneath an accumulating mass of wretched- 
ness, regains in a few hours its wonted elasti- 
city and vigour. The medical world are, 
however, most unfortunately unsettled in 
their arrangement of the means best adapted 





| danger need be apprehended. 


for the treatment of this disease. One phy- 
sician says, that nothing can be done without 
the lancet, and another contends that bleeding 
is little better than to kill. Opium is given 
in enormous quantities by one practitioner, 
while it is denounced by another as decidedly 
injurious; and whether we speak of oxyde of 
bismuth, calomel, magnesia, glauber salts, 
castor oil, cajeput oil, oil of turpentine, olive 
oil, nux vomica, ether, ammonia, brandy, or 
wine, we find almost the same distracted state 
of medical opinion. “ But,’ as Dr. Kennedy 
observes, “ it is now high time for the profes- 
sion to come to some decision, if possible; 
for there need be no hesitation in supposing 
that, of two opposite systems, both cannot be 
harmless; and some difference of result must 
be expected, when one bleeds to relieve op- 
pression of the brain, and another to relieve 
congestion of the liver; when one gives the 
most acrid stimulants as excitements,. and 
another simple doses ef calomel and lauda- 
num by tea-spoonfuls as sedatives; and final- 
ly, when one declares that opium alone is to 
be depended on, and another that it is the 
worst medicine which can be exhibited 
Where, therefore, unanimity’ is not to be 
found, we must be guided by the judgment of 
the greatest number; and in following the 
majority of the best informed upon this dis- 
ease, it would appear that the following is a 
summary of the treatment which has been 
found most successful both in India and upon 
the Continent. 

If the patient be seen as soon as he is at- 
tacked, a vein should be opened in the arm, 
and blood should be abstracted in proportion 
to the violence of the symptoms, and the 
At the same time a 


powers of the patient. 
pill, composed of twenty grains of calomel 
and two grains of solid opiam, should be 
taken, and instantly followed by a draught, 
composed of one ounce of camphor mixture, 
one drachm of laudanum, and one drachm of 


ether. The entire body, but more especially 
the extremities, should be rubbed with warm 


| flannel, or flannel steeped in spirits of turpen- 


tine; and bottles, containing hot water, are 
to be applied to the feet. If these measures 
succeed in affording relief, the pill and draught 
may be repeated in the evening, and half an 
ounce of castor oil should be given on the 
following morning; after which no further 
But if the 
symptoms remain unabated, and, as often 
happens, no blood can be obtained by the 
lancet, from twenty to thirty leeches should 
be applied to the pit of the stomach; the pill 
and draught should be repeated every two 
hours, until the spasms relax, and after the 
leeches have done bleeding, the bowels should 
be covered with a mustard poultice or a blis- 
ter. As soon as bile appears in the evacua- 
tions, strong hopes of recovery may be enter- 
tained, and half a drachm of compound jalap 
powder, mixed up with two ounces of pepper- 
F 2 
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mint water, may then be given to solicit this 
secretion, and be repeated if necessary. The 
attack, if violent, seldom continues longer 
than from twelve to twenty hours; but in- 
flammatory action is not unfrequently set up 
afterwards in the brain, stomach, or other im- 
portant organs, which require both skill and 


watchfulness. As medical assistance, how- 


ever, can always be procured before the case | 


has progressed so far, these accidental conse- 
quences may in general be avoided. 

Mr. Corbyn gave his calomel in powder, 
and washed it down with one drachm of lau- 
danum, twenty drops of oil of peppermint, 
and two ounces of water. He bled freely in 
the early stage, and supported the heat by 
friction, warm baths, and cordials. Mr. Scott 
advises laudanum and ether, of each one 
drachm, joined to half an ounce of brandy 
and one ounce of water. This he gives, after 
every attack of vomiting, and afterwards in 
the same way, twelve grains of calomel, three 
of camphor, and one of opium, joined together 
with three drops of oil of peppermint. Dr. 
Burrell, of Calcutta, asserts, that opium is 
indispensable; and are recorded, in 
which immense quantities of this drug were 
administered with almost uniform success. 
When blood can be obtained, the lancet is 
also admitted to be invaluable. Dr. Kennedy 
says, “I always feel it a subject of regret 
when I cannot bleed ; it is, in my mind, next 
to signing the patient's death-warrant, when 
I decide that the critical moment is passed, 
and he no longer capable of undergoing it.”’ 
Dr. Burrell states, that out of 100 patients, 
eighty-eight were bled and twelve not bled. 
Of the eighty-eight, two only died, while of 
the twelve, eight perished. In many in- 
stances, however, more especially when they 
have been long neglected, the circulation 
upon the surface of the body is so languid, 
that no pulse can be felt at the wrist, and 
when a vein is opened, no blood flows. In 
such cases, an ounce or two of brandy, or 


cases 
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Warsaw, poultices of hempseed, wrung out of 
warm water, are wrapt over the entire body 
as warm as they can be borne, and renewed 
as they cool, until a profuse perspiration is 
produced. M. Ranque, of Paris, eulogizes, in 
no very measured terms, the employment of 
epithems, the principal ingredients of which 
are hemlock, camphor, sulphur, and tartar 
emetic. Plaisters, composed of these sub- 
stances, are laid over the stomach and bowels, 


| and the extremities are well rubbed with a 
| liniment, composed of sulphur, ether, Bella- 


| donna, and laurel-water. 


some cordial stimulant, may excite the circu- | 


lation; and as soon as a few ounces of blood 
have been obtained, the symptoms gradually 
moderate. 
hibited, but this precaution is found no longer 
necessary, and water, either cold or warm, 
acidulated with some vegetable acid, is given 
freely. 

This is the Indian mode of treatment; but, 
as the Russian practice has been modelled on 
the experience of the East, it is not essentially 
different. The Russian physicians, however, 
seem to depend most upon the application of 
heat; and some of them, as Sir W. Crichton, 
go so far as to assert, that calomel and opium 
are not so beneficial as medicines which ele- 
vate the temperature, and excite perspiration. 
“The exciting of copious diaphoresis,” says 
Dr. Hermann, “ is the only efficacious remedy 
against Cholera, and no patient recovered in 
Moscow, without this critical secretion.” At 


All forms of drink were once pro- | 


In Batavia, accord- 
ing to M. Reveille Parise, a kind of family 
specific, which the natives call ‘“ cholera 
water,’ is kept ready made in the shops, to 
which immediate recourse is had on the first 
manifestation of the disease. This medicine 
is composed of one part of laudanum and two 
parts of spirits of mint, taken in doses of one 
table-spoonful frequently, until the spasms 
are overcome. It is said to prove very effica- 
cious. 

In the absence of more official information 
on the treatment of this formidable pestilence, 
we have considered it our duty to close this 
article with a brief abstract of that remedia 
plan which experience has most approved 
But it were highly desirable that the Board 
of Health should lay before the public, ina 
plain and unprofessional style, the substance 
of the information which has reached them 
upon this interesting point. In such a dis- 
ease as Spasmodie Cholera, where minutes 
are as valuable as hours, and where the loss 
of an hour may be the loss of life, the public 
at large cannot be made too well acquainted 
with the symptoms which characterize, the 
measures which may prevent, and the reme- 
dies which may cure it. Should the present 
pages in the least contribute to this important 
end, the object for which they were written 
will be obtained. 


_—— 


From Biackwood’s Magazine. 
MARGUERITE OF FRANCE.* 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Thou faleon-hearted dove! 
Co_eriper 
Tur Moslem spears were gleaming 
Round Damietta’s towers, 
Though a Christian banner from her wall 
Waved free its Lily-flowers. 





* Queen of St. Louis. Whilst besieged by the 
Turks in Damietta, during the captivity of th: 
king, her husband, she there gave birth to a son, 
whom she named Tristan, in commemoration of 
her misfortunes. Information being conveyed to 
her that the knights intrusted with the defence of 
the city had resolved on capitulation, she had them 
snmmoned to her apartment, and, by her heroic 
words, so wrought upon their spirits, that they 
vowed to defend her and the Cross to the last ex- 
tremity. 
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Aye, proudly did the banner wave, 
“As Queen of Earth and Air; 

But faint hearts throbb’d beneath its folds, 
In anguish and despair. 

Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon, 
Their kingly chieftain lay, 

And low on many an Eastern field 
Their knighthood’s best array. 

"Twas mournful, when at feasts they met, 
The wine-cup round to send, 

For each that touched it silently, 
Then miss'd a gallant friend! 


And mournful was their vigil 
On the beleaguer’d wall, 

And dark their slumber, dark with dreams 
Of slow defeat and fall. 

Yet a few hearts of Chivalry 
Rose high to breast the storm, 

And one—of all the loftiest there— 
Thrill’d in a woman's form. 


A woman, meekly bending 
O'er the slumber of her child, 
With her soft sad eyes of weeping love, 
As the Virgin Mother's mild. 
Oh! roughly cradled was thy Babe, 
‘Midst the clash of spear and lance, 
And a strange, wild bower was thine, young 
Queen! 
Fair Marguerite of France! 


A dark and vaulted chamber, 
Like a scene for wizard-spell, 
Deep in the Saracenic gloom 
Of the warrior citadel ; 
And there midst arms the couch was spread, 
And with banners curtain'’d o'er, 
For the Daughter of the Minstrel-land, 
The gay Provencal shore! 


For the bright Queen of St. Louis, 
The star of court and hal] !— 
But the deep strength of the gentle heart, 
Wakes to the tempest’s call! 
Her Lord was in the P: ynim’s hold, 
His soul with grief oppress'd, 
Yet calmly lay the Beccles, 
With her young babe on her breast! 


There were voices in the city, 
Voices of wrath and fear— 

“The walls grow weak, the strife is vain, 
We will not perish here! 

Yield! yield! and let the crescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high! 

Our distant homes are beautiful— 
We stay not here to die!” 


They bore those fearful tidings 
To the sad Queen where she lay— 

They told a tale of wavering hearts, 
Of treason and dismay : 

The blood rush’d thro’ a pearly cheek, 
The sparkle to her eye— 

“ Now call me hither those recreant knights, 
From the bands of Italy !’"* 


Then through the vaulted chambers 
Stern iron footsteps rang ; 

And heavily the sounding floor 
Gave back the sabre's clang. 


* The proposal to capitulate is atttributed by 
the Freneh historian to the Knights of Pisa. 











They stood around her—steel-clad men, 
Moulded for storm and fight, 

But they quail’d before the loftier soul 
In that pale aspect bright. 


Yes—as before the Falcon shrinks 
The Bird of meaner wing, 
So shrank they from th’ imperial glance 
Of Her—that fragile thing! 
And her flute-like voice rose clear and high, 
Through the din of arms around, 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, 
As a silver clarion’s sound. 


“ The honour of the Lily 
Is in your hands to keep, 

And the Banner of the Cross, for Him 
Who died on Calvary’s steep: 

And the city which for Christian prayer 
Hath heard the holy bell— 

And is it these your hearts would yield 
To the godless Infidel? 


‘“* Then bring me here a breastplate, 
And a helm, before ye fly, 

And | will gird my woman's form, 
And on the ramparts die ! 

And the Boy whom I have borne for wo, 
But never for disgrace, 

Shall go within mine arms to death 
Meet for his royal race. 


‘* Look on him as he slumbers 
In the shadow of the Lance! 

Then go, and with the Cross forsake 
The princely Babe of France! 

But tell your cons ye left one heart 
To perish undefiled ; 

A Woman and a Queen, to guard 
Her Honour and her Child!” 


Before her words they thrill'd, like leaves, 
When winds are in the wood ; 

And a deepening murmur told of men 
Roused to a loftier mood. 

And her Babe awoke to flashing swords, 
Unsheath'd in mary a hand, 

As they gather’d round the helpless One, 
Again a noble band! 


“ We are thy warriors, Lady! 
True to the Cross and thee! 
The spirit of thy kindling words 
On every sword shall be! 
Rest, with thy fair child on thy breast, 
Rest—we will guard thee well: 
St. Dennis for the Lily-flower, 
And the Christian citadel!” 


—— 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 
LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP 

“« Witt you remember me, Rosalie ?” 

“ Yes!" 

“Will you keep your hand for me for 2 
year?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Will you answer me when I write to 
you?” 

“ Ves!” 

‘* One request more—O Rosalie, reflect that 
my life depends upon your acquiescesce— 
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should I succeed,‘will you marry me in spite 
of your uncle ?” 


** Yes!’’ answered Rosalie. There was no 


pause—reply followed question, as if it were | 


a dialogue which they had got by heart—and 
by heart indeed they had got it—but I leave 
you to guess the book they had conned it 
from. 

"Twas in a green lane, on a summer's even- 
ing, about nine o'clock, when the west, like 
a gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, 
that Rosalie and her lover, hand in hand, 
walked up and down. His arm was the girdle 
of her waist; hers formed a collar for his neck, 
which a knight of the garter—ay, the owner 
of the sword that dubbed him—might well 
have been proud to wear. Their gait was 
slow, and face was turned to face; near were 
their lips while they spoke ; and much of what 
they said never came to the ear, though their 
soulscaught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior 
of her lover. She had known him since she 
was a little girl in her twelfth year. He was 
almost eighteen then, and when she thought 
far more about a doll than a husband, he would 
set her upon his knee, and call her his little 
wife. One, two, three years passed on, and 
still, whenever he came from college, and as 
usual went to pay his first visit at her father’s, 
before he had been five minutes in the parlour, 
the door was flung open, and in bounded Ro- 
salie, and claimed her accustomed seat. The 
fact was, till she was fifteen, she was a child 
of a very slow growth, and looked the girl 
when many a companion of hers of the same 
age began to appear the woman. 

When another vacation however 
round, and Theodore paid his customary call, 
and was expecting his little wife, as usual, the 
door opened slowly, and a tall young lady en- 
tered, and curtseying, coloured and walked to 
a seat next the lady of the house. The visiter 
stood up and bowed, and sat down again, with- 
out knowing that it was Rosalie 

** Don't you know Rosalie ?”’ 
father. 

** Rosalie !”’ 


of surprise ; 


came 


exclaimed her 


replied Theodore in an accent 
and approached his little wife of 
old, who rose and half gave him her hand, and 
curtseying, coloured again; and sat down 
again without hardly interchanging a word 


No wonder—she was four inches 
and 


with him. 
taller than when he had last seen her; 


her bulk had expanded correspondingly, while | 


her features, that half a year before gave one 
the idea of a sylph that would bound after a 
butterfly, had now mellowed in their expres- 
sion, into the sentiment, the softness, and the 
reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five 


minutes before, he was all volubility. Nosoon- | 


er was one question answered than he proposed 
another—and he had so many capital stories for 
Rosalie, when she came down—and yet, when 


Rosalie did come down, he sat as though he 
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had not a word to say for himself. In short, 
every thing and every body in the house 
seemed to have changed along with its young 
mistress, he felt no longer at home in it, as he 
was wont; and in less than a quarter of an 
hour he made his bow and departed. 

Now this was exceedingly strange ; for Ro- 
salie, from a pretty little girl, had turned into 
a lovely young woman. If a heart looked out 
of her eyes before, a soul looked out of them 
now ; her arm, which formerly the sun had 
been allowed to salute when he liked, and 
which used to bear the trace of many a kiss 
that he had given it, now shone white through 
a sleeve of muslin, like snow behind a veil of 
haze ; her bosom had enlarged its wavy curve, 
and leaving her waist little more than the 
span it was, sat proudly heaving above it; and 
the rest of her form, which, only six months 
ago, looked trim and airy in her short and 
close-fitting frock, now lengthening and 
throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in 
the folds of a long and ample drapery. Yet 
could not all this make up for the want of the 
little wife that used to come and take her seat 
upon Theodore’s knee. 

To be sure, there was another way of ac- 
counting for the young man's chagrin. He 
might have been disappointed that Rosalie, 
when five feet four should be a little more re- 
served than she used to be when she was only 
Romantic young men, too, 
are apt to fancy odd things. Theodore wasa 
very romantic young man; and having, per- 
haps, traced for himself the woman in the 
child—as one will anticipate, in looking ata 
peach that is just knit, the hue, and form, and 
flavour of the consummate fruit—he might 
have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife 
in earnest, when he appeared to call her so 


five feet nothing. 


only in jest. 

Such was the case. Theodore never calcu- 
culated that Rosalie knew nothing about his 
dreams—that she had no such visions herself; 
he never anticipated that the frankness of 
girlhood would vanish, as soon as the difii- 
dence of young womanhood begun its blushing 


| reign; the thought never occurred to him that 


the day would come when Rosalie would seru- 
ple to sit on his knee—ay, even though Rosa- 
lie should then begin to think upon him, as 
for many a year before he had thought upon 
her. Hereturned from college the fifth time ; 
he found that the woman which he imagined 
in a year or two she would become, was sur- 
passed by the woman that she already was; 
he remarked the withdrawal of confidence, 
the limitation of familiarity—the penalty 
which he must inevitably pay for her matur- 
ing—and he felt repelled and chilled and ut- 
terly disheartened by it. 

For a whole week he never returned to the 
house. Three days of a second week elapsed, 
and still he kept away. He had been invited, 
however, to a ball which was to be given there 
the day following; and much as he was in- 
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clined to absent himself, being a little more 
inclined to go, he went. 


l 


Full three hours was he in the room with- | 


out once setting eyes upon Rosalie. 


He saw | 


her mother and her father, 2nd talked with | 


them; he saw squire this, xad doctor that, and 
attorney such-a-one, and had fifty things to say 
to each of them; he had eyes and a tongue for 
every body, but Rosalie—not a look, or a word 
did he exchange with her; yet he was here 
and there and every where! In short he was 
all communicativeness and vivacity, so that 
every one remarked how bright he had become 
since his last visit to college ! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once 
seemed to forsake him, and he withdrew to 
the library, which was lighted up for the occa- 
sion as an anti-room, and taking a volume out 
of the book-case, threw himself into a chair 
and began to turn over the leaves. 

“ Have you forgotten your little wife,” said 
a soft voice near him—'twas Rosalie’s—‘“ if 
you have,” she added, as he started from his 
seat, “ she has not forgotten you !”’ 

She wore a carnation in her hair—the hue 
of the flower was not deeper than that of her 





cheek, as she stood and extended her hands to | 


Theodore, who, the moment he rose, had held 
forth both of his. 

** Rosalie !"’ 

“ Theodore !’’"—He led her to a sofa, which 
stood in a recess on the opposite side of the 
room, and for five minutes not another word 
did they exchange. 

At length she gently withdrew her hand 
from his—she had suffered him to hold it 
all that time—‘‘ We shall be observed,’ said 
she. 
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wife. "Twas thus she learned to admire the 
face and person of Theodore, who more than 
once paid for her acquired estimation of them ; 
for sometimes before a whole room full of 
company she would march up to him, and 
scanning him from head to foot, ‘with folded 
arms, at Jength declare aloud, that he was the 
handsomest young man in B Then 
Theodore was so kind to her, and thought so 
much of any thing she did, and took such no- 
tice of her! Often, at a dance, he would make 
her his partner for the whole evening; and 
there was Miss Willoughby, perhaps, or Miss 
Millar, sitting down ; either of whom would 
have given her eyes to stand upin a reel with 
Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth 
year beheld her bursting into womanhood ; 
when her expanding thoughts, from a bound- 
ing, fitful, rill-like current, began to run a 
deep, a broad, and steady stream; when she 
found that she was almost arrived at the 
threshold of the world, and reflected that the 
step which marks a female’s first entrance into 
it is generally taken in the hand of a partner 
—the theught of who that partner might be, 
recalled Theodore to her mind—and her heart 
fluttered as she asked herself the question— 
should she ever be indeed the wife of Theo- 
dore ? 

When, this time, he paid his first visit, Ro- 
salie was as much mortified as he was. Her 
vexation was increased when she saw that he 


| absented himself: she resolved, if possible, to 
ascertain the cause; and persuaded her mo- 


| young gentleman. 


ther to give a ball, and especially invite the 
He came; she watched 


| him; observed that he neither inquired after 


“ Ah Rosalie,” replied he, “ nine months | 


since you sat upon my knee, and they observ- 
ed us, yet you did not mind it!” 

* You know I am a woman now,” rejoined 
Rosalie, hanging her head ; ‘‘ and—and—will 
you lead off the next dance with me ?’’ cried 
she, suddenly changing the subject. ‘ There 
now; I have asked you !"’ added she, “ which 
is more than you deserve !''"—of course Theo- 
dore was not at all happy to accept the chal- 
lenge of the metamorphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady's 


heart was interested, and that Theodore was a | 
| hand, perceived, from his manner of turning 


far happier man than he imagined himself to 
be. The fact was neither more nor less. Lit- 
tle Rosalie was proud of being called Theo- 
dore’s wife, because she heard every body 
else speak in praise of him. Many a marriage- 
able young lady had she heard declare—not 
minding to speak before a child—that Theo- 
dore was the finest young man in B ; that 


her nor sought for her; and marked the ex- 
cellent terms that he was upon with twenty 
people, about whom she knew him to be per- 
fectly indifferent. Women have a perception 
of the workings of the heart, far more quick 
and subtle than we have. She was convinced 
that all his fine spirits were forced—that he 
was acting a part. She suspected that while 
he appeared to be occupied with every body 
but Rosalie—Rosalie was the only body that 
was running in his thoughts. She saw him 
withdraw to the library; she followed him, 
found him sitting down with a book in his 


over the leaves, that he was intent on any 
thing but reading.—She was satisfied that he 
was thinking of nothing but Rosalie. The 
thought that Rosalie might one day become 


| indeed his wife, now occurred to her for the 


she hoped Theodore would be at such or such | 


a house where she was going to dine, or spend 
the evening; nay, that she would like to have 
a sweetheart like Theodore. Then would Ro- 
salie interpose, and with a saucy toss of her 
head exclaim, that nobody should have Theo- 
dore but Rosalie, for Rosalie was his little 


thousandth time,and a thousand times stronger 
than ever; a spirit diffused itself through her 
heart which had never been breathed into it 
before, and filling it with hope and happiness, 


| and unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew 


| 


it towards him. She approached him, accost- 
ed him, and in a moment was seated with him. 
hand in hand, upon the sofa! 

As soon as the dance was done, “ Rosalie,” 
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said Theodore, “ 'tis almost as warm in the 


air as in the room; will you be afraid to take | 


a turn with me in the garden ?”’ 


“1 shall get my shaw! in a minute,” said | 
and the | 


Rosalie, “and meet you there ;” 
maiden was there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest 
part of the garden ; and there they walked up 
and down without either seeming inclined to 


speak, as though their hearts could discourse | 
through their hands, which were locked in one | 


another. 

** Rosalie!’ at last breathed Theodore. 
** Rosalie !"’ breathed he a second time, before 
the expecting girl could summon courage to 
say ‘* Well ?”’ 

**] cannot go home to-night,’’ resumed he, 
** without speaking to you.’’ Yet Theodore 
seemed to be in no hurry to speak ; for there 
he stopped, and continued silent so long, that 
Rosalie began to doubt whether he would open 
his lips again. 

“* Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie, 
“*T think I hear them breaking up.”’ 

** Not yet,” replied Theodore. 

“ They'll miss us!"’ said Rosalie. 


“ What of that?” rejoined Theodore. 


“ Nay,” resumed the maid, “ we have re- | 


mained long enough and at least allow me to 
go in.” 

“ Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie ?’ 
imploringly exclaimed the youth. 

“For what ?”’ was the maid's reply. 


** Rosalie,”’ without a pause, resumed Theo- 
dore, “‘ you used to sit upon my knee, and let 


me call you wife. 
ever? Dear Rosalie !—will you never let me 
take you on my knee and call you wife 
again ?”’ 

“When we have done with our girl-hood, 
we have done with our plays,”’ said Rosalie. 


“ 1 do not mean in play,” dear Rosalie, cried | 
“It is not playing at man and | 


Theodore. 
wife to walk, as such, out of church. Will 
you marry me, Rosalie ?”’ 

Rosalie was silent. 

** Will you marry me ?’’ repeated he. 

Nota word would Rosalie speak. 

‘Hear me!" cried Theodore. 
day, Rosalie, I took you upon my knee, and 


called you my wife, jest as it seemed to be, my | 
That day I | 
wedded you in my soul ; for though you were | 
a child, I saw the future woman in you, rich | 
Nay, | 
do me justice ; recal what you yourself have | 


heart was never more in earnest. 


in the richest attractions of your sex. 


known of me; inquire of others. To whom 
did I play the suitor from that day? To none 
but you, although to you I did not seem to 
play it. Rosalie was I not always with you? 
Recollect now! Did a day pass, when I was 
at home, without my coming to your father’s 
house ? When there were parties there, whom 
did I sit beside but you? Whom did I stand 
behind at the piano forte, but you? Nay, for 
a whole night, whom have I danced with, but 


Are those times passed for | 
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| you? Whatever you might have thought then, 
can you believe now, that it was merely a 
| playful child that could so have engrossed me? 
No, Rosalie! it was the virtuous, generous, 
lovely, loving woman, that I saw in the play- 
ful child. Rosalie! for five years have | 
loved you, though I never declared it to you 
| tillnow. Do you think I am worthy of you? 
Will you give yourself tome? Will you mar- 
ry me? Will you sit upon my knee again and 
let me call you wife ?”’ 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort 
to speak; but desisted, as if she knew not 
what to say, or was unable to say what she 
wished ; Theodore still holding her hand. At 
last, “‘ Ask my father’s consent!’ she ex- 
claimed, and tried to get away; but before 
she could effect it, she was clasped to the bo- 
| som of Theodore, nor released until the inter- 

change of the first pledge of love had been 
forced from her bashful lips! She did not 
| appear, that night, in the drawing-room again. 
Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by 
the parents of Rosalie. The wedding day was 
| fixed—it wanted but a fortnight to it—when 
| a malignant fever made its appearance in the 
| town: Rosalie’s parents were the first victims. 
She was left an orphan at eighteen, and her 
uncle, by her mother’s side, who had been 
nominated her guardian in a will, made seve- 
ral years, have followed his brother-in-law 
and sister's remains to the grave, took up his 
residence at B . 

Rosalie’s sole consolation now, was such as 
she received from the society of Theodore; 
but Theodore soon wanted consolation himself. 
| His father was attacked by the fever and died, 
| leaving his affairs, to the astonishment of 
every one, in a state of the most inextricable 
embarrassment: for he had been looked upon 
as one of the wealthiest inhabitants of B——. 
This was a double blow to Theodore, but he 
was not aware of the weight of it till, after 
the interment of his father, he repaired, for 
the first time, to resume his visits to his 
Rosalie. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to 


| the drawing-room, when the servant begged 
“ The first | 


his pardon for stopping him, telling him at 
| the same time, that he had received instruc- 
tions from his master to show Theodore into 
the parlour when he should call. 

“Was Miss Wilford there ?”’ 

‘* No.""—Theodore was shown into the par- 
lour. Of all savage brutes, the human brute 
is the most pernicious and revolting, because 
he unites to the evil properties of the inferior 
animal the mental faculties of the superior 
one—And then he is at large. A vicious 
tempered dog you can muzzle and render in- 
nocuous; but there is no preventing the 
human dog that bites from fleshing his tooth 
—he is sure to have it in somebody. And 
then the infliction is so immeasurably more 
severe!—the quick of the mind is so much 
more sensitive than that of the body! Besides, 
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the savage that runs on four legs is so infe- 
rior in performance to him that walks upon 
two! "Tis he that knows how to gnaw! I 
have often thought it a pity and a sin that the 
man who plays the dog should be protected 
from dying the death of one. He should hang, 
and the other go free. 

“ Well, young gentleman!" was the salu- 
tation which Theodore received when he en- 
tered the parlour; ‘‘and pray what brings 
you here ?”’ 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. 

“ Your father, I understand, has died a beg- 
rar!—Do you think to marry my niece?’ If 
Theodore respired with difficulty before, his 
breath was utterly taken away at this. He 
was a young man of spirit, but who can keep 
up his heart when his ship all at once is going 
down. 

The human dog went on. ‘“ Young gentle- 
man, I shall be plain with you, for | ama 
straightforward man; young women should 
mate with their matches—you are no match 
for my niece; so a good morning to you !""— 
How more in place to have wished him a good 
halter? Saying this, the straightforward sa- 
vage walked out of the room, leaving the door 
wide open, that Theodore might have room 
for egress ; and steadily walked up stairs. 

It was several minutes before he could re- 
cover his self recollection. When he did so 
he rang the bell. 

“ Tell your master I wish to speak to him,” 
said Theodore to the servant who answered it. 
The servant went up stairs after his master, 
and returned. 

“T am sorry, Sir,” said he, “to be the 
bearer of such an errand; but my master de- 
sires you instantly to quit the house; and has 
commanded me to tell you that he has given 
me orders not to admit you again.”’ 

“T must see Miss Wilford!” 
Theodore. 

“ You cannot, Sir!’’ respectfully remarked 
the servant;'’ “for she is locked in her own 
room; but you can send a message to her,”’ 


exclaimed 


jadded he in a whisper, “and I will be the 


bearer of it. There is not a servant in the 
house, Mr. Theodore, but is sorry for you to 


~ the soul.” 


This was so much in season, and was so 
evidently spoken from the heart, that Theo- 
dore could not help catching the honest fellow 
by the hand. Here the drawing-room bell 
was rung violently. 

“T must go, Sir;"’ said the servant, “ what 
m e to my mistress ?”’ 

“Tell her to give me a meeting, and to ap- 
prize me of the time and place,” said Theo- 
dore ; and the next moment the hall door was 
shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the 
young fellow’s mind. To be driven with in- 
sult and barbarity from the house in which he 
had been received a thousand times with cour- 
tesy and kindness ; which he looked upon as 








hisown! Then, what was to be done? Ro- 
salie’s uncle, after all, had told him nothing 
but the truth. His father had died a beggar! 
Dear as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own 
pride recoiled at the idea of offering her a 
hand which was not the master of a shilling! 
Yet was not Theodore portionless. His educa- 
tion was finished ; that term he had completed 
his collegiate studies. If his father had not 
left him a fortune, he had provided him with 
the means of making one himself; at all 
events, of commanding a competency. He 
had the credit of being a young man of de- 
cided genius too. ‘I will not offer Rosalie a 
beggar’s hand!’’ exclaimed Theodore, “ I 
shall ask her to remain true to me for a year; 
and I'll go up to London and maintain myself 
by my pen. It may acquire me fame as well 
as fortune ; and then I may marry Rosalie!” 

This was a great dea! of work to be done in 
a year; but if Theodore was not a man of ge- 
nius, he possessed a mind of that sanguine 
temperament, which is usually an accompa- 
niment of the richer gift. Before the hour of 
dinner all his plans were laid, and he was 
ready to start for London. He waited now 
for nothing but a message from Rosalie, and 
as soon as the sweet girl could send it, it came 
to him. It appointed him to meet her in the 
green lane after sunset; the sun had scarcely 
set when he was there; and there, too, was 
Rosalie. He found that she was Rosalie still. 
Fate had stripped him of fortune; but she 
could not persuade Rosalie to refuse him her 
hand, or her lip; when, half way down the 
lane, she heard a light, quick step behind her, 
and, turning—beheld Theodore. 

Theodore’s wishes, as I stated before, were 
granted soon as communicated ; and now no- 
thing remained but to say good by—perhaps 
the hardest thing to two young lovers. Ro- 
salie stood passive in the arms of Theodore, 
as he took the farewell kiss, which appeared 
as if it would join his lips to hers for ever in- 
stead of tearing them away. She heard her 
name called from a short distance, and ina 
half suppressed voice; she started, and turned 
towards the direction whence the pre-con- 
certed warning came; she heard it again; 
she had stopped till the last moment! She 
had half withdrawn herself from Theodore’s 
arms; she looked at him; flung her own 
around him, and burst into tears upon his 
neck '—In another minute there was nobody 
in the lane. 

London is a glorious place for a man of 
talent to make his way in—provided he has 
extraordinary good luck. Nothing but merit 
can get on there; nothing is sterling that is 
not of its coinage. Our provincial towns 
won't believe that gold is gold unless it has 
been minted in London. There is no trickery 
there ; no treating, no canvassing, no intrigue, 
no coalition! There, worth has only to show 
itself if it wishes to be killed with kindness ! 
London tells the truth! You may swear to 
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what it says—whatsoever may be proved to 
the contrary. The cause—the cause is every 
thing in London! Show bat your craft, and 
straight your brethren come crowding around 
you, and if they find you worthy, why you 
shall be brought into notice—even though 
they should tell a lie for it and damn you. 
Never trouble yourself about getting on by in- 
terest in London! Get on by yourself. Posts 
are filled there by merit; or if the man suits 
not the office, why the office is made to adapt 
itself to the man, and so there is unity after 
all! 
find himself in such a place.as London ! 


He was certainly happy in one thing: the 


coach in which he came set him down ata | . ; 
|“ Happy is the successful dramatist!" ex- 


| claimed Theodore to himself; “ at night he is 
| greeted by the applauses of admiring thou- 


friend's, whose circumstances were narrow, 
but whose heart was large—a curate of the 
Church of England. Strange that, with all 
the appurtenances of hospitality at his com- 
mand, abundance should allow it to be said, 
that the kindest welcome which adversity 
usually meets with is that which it receives 
from adversity! If Theodore found that the 
house was a cold one to what he had been ac- 
customed, the warmth of the greeting made 
up forit. ‘ They breakfasted at nine, dined 
at four, and, if he could sleep upon the sofa, 
why there was a bed for him!’’ Ina day he 
was settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his 
hopes of making a fortune, and rising to fame 
in London ?—Upon writing a play. At an 
early period he had discovered, as his friends 
imagined, a talent for dramatic composition ; 
and having rather sedulously cultivated that 
branch of literature, he thought he would now 
try his hand in one bold effort, the success of 
which should determine him as to his future 
course in life. 
sented, and accepted; the performers were 
ready in their parts; the evening of repre- 


sentation came on, and Theodore, seated in | 


the pit beside his friend, at last, with a throb- 
bing heart, beheld the curtain rise. The first 
and second acts went off smoothly and with 
applause. 


Two gentlemen were placed immediately | 


in front of Theodore. ‘ What do you think 
of it?” said the one to the other. 

‘*« Rather tame,” was the reply. 

*« Will it succeed ?”’ 

* Doubtful.” 


The third act, however, decided the fate of 
the play ; the interest of the audience became 
so intense, that at one particular stage of the 
action, numbers in the second and third rows 
of the side boxes stood up, and the clapping 
of hands was universal, intermingled with 
cries of “ bravo!’ from every part of the 
theatre. ‘ "Twill do,’ was now the remark, 
and Theodore breathed a little more freely 
than he had done some ten minutes ago. Not 
to be too tedious, the curtain fell amidst shouts 
of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 


What a happy fellow was Theodore to | 
| prideful confidence,—the offspring of fair suc- 


The play was written, pre- 
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demonstration of displeasure, and the author 
had not twenty friends in the house. 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was 
not from inquietude of mind—contentment 
was his repose. His most sanguine hopes 
had been surpassed; the fiat of a London au. 


| dience had stamped him a dramatist ; the way 
| to fortune was open and clear, and Rosalie 


would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Theodore and his friend repaired to the 
coffee-room. ‘‘ We must see what the critics 
say,’ remarked the latter. Theodore, with 


cess, took up the first morning print that came 
to his hand. Theatre Royal met his eye 


sands, and in the morning they are repeated, 
and echoed all over the kingdom through the 
medium of the press! What will Rosalie say 
when her eye falls upon this !’"—And what, 
indeed, would Rosalie say when she read the 
utter damnation of her lover's drama, which 
the critic denounced from the beginning to 
the end, without presenting his readers with 


| asingle quotation to justify the severity of his 


strictures ! 

“Tis very odd !"’ said Theodore. 

“Tis very odd indeed!’’ rejoined his 
friend, repeating his words. “ You told me 
this play was your own, and here I find that 
you have copied it from half a dozen others 
that have been founded upon the same story 

‘* Where ?”’ inquired Theodore, reaching 
for the paper. 

“ There!” said his friend, pointing to the 
paragraph. 

“And is this London!" exclaimed Theo- 
dore. “I never read a play, nor the line of 
a play apon the same subject. Why does not 
the writer prove the plagiarism?” 

“ Because he does not know whether it is 
or is not a plagiarism,” rejoined the other. 
“ He is aware that several other authors have 


| constructed dramas upon the same passage imy 


history ; and—to draw the most charitable in- 
ference, for you would not suspect him 6 
telling a deliberate lie—he thinks ‘you have 
seen them, and have availed yourself of 
them.” 


“Is it not the next thing to a falsehood,” 


| indignantly exclaimed Theodore, “ to advance 


a charge, of the justness of which you have 
not assured yourself?” 

“I know not that,’ rejoined his friend ; 
“ but it certainly indicates a rather superfici 
reverence for truth; and a disposition to cen 
sure, which excludes from all claim to inge- 
nuousness the individual who indulges it.” 

“ And this will go the round of the whole 
kingdom ?"’ 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Should I not contradict it?” 

* No.” 
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“ Why?” 

“Tis beneath you; besides, the stamp of 
malignancy is so strong upon it, that, except 
to the utterly ignorant, it is harmless; and 
even these, when they witness your play 
themselves, as sometime or another they will, 
will remember the libel, to the cost of its 
author and to your advantage. I see you 
have been almost as hardly treated by this 
gentleman,” continued he, glancing over the 
paper which Theodore had taken up when he 
entered the room. ‘“ Are you acquainted with 
any of the gentlemen of the press?” 

“ No; and is it not therefore strange that I 
should have enemies among them?” 

* Not at all.”’ 

“ Why?” 


“ Because you have succeeded. Look over 


| 
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ed into the first coffee-room to look at a paper: 
there were, indeed, the names of the firm! 
«1 defy fortune to serve me a scurvier trick !"’ 
exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting 
into his eyes. He little knew the lady whose 
ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the “paper; 
and now at the other, thinking all the while 


| of nothing but the bills and the bankrupts’ 


the rest of the journals,’ continued his friend; | 
' . 
| bly, before long, take hands in another, a 


“you may find salve, perhaps, for these 
scratches.” 

Theodore did so; and in one or two in- 
stances salve, indeed, he found; but upon the 
whole he was in little danger of being spoiled 
through the praises of the press. ‘ Why,’’ 
exclaimed Theodore, ‘‘ why do not letters en- 
large the soul, while they expand the mind ? 
Why do they not make men generous and 
honest? Why is not every literary man an 
illustration of Juvenal’s axiom?" 

“ Teach a dog what you may,” rejoined his 


friend, ‘can you alter his nature, so that the | . . 
| dance, through every figure of which Theo- 


brute shall not predominate ?”’ 
“ No,” replied Theodore. 
“You are answered,”’ said his friend. 


The play had what is called a run, but not 
a decided one. 
ceived with the same enthusiastic applauses ; 
but the audiences did not increase. 
victory without the acquisition of spoils or 
territory. “ What can be the meaning of 


= ween | followed them to the supper-room, where he 


Night after night it was re- | 


this?" exclaimed Theodore ; “ we seem to be | 


moving, and yet do not advance an inch!” 


na pantomime is an expensive thing; they 
i lay out a thousand pounds upon one, and 
musteget their money back. The same 
@ case with their melo-dramas; so, if you 
Want to succeed to the height, asa playwright, 
jou Know what to do.” 
© What 2?” inquired Theodore. 
“ Write melo-dramas and pantomimes!”’ 


| longer, and more momentous dance. 


list. Splendid Féte at B met his eye, 
and soon his thoughts were occupied with 
nothing but B ; for there he read that 
the young lord of the manor having just come 
of age, had given a ball and supper, the for- 
mer of which he opened with the lovely and 
accomplished Miss Rosalie—The grace of the 
fair couple was expatiated upon; and the 
editor took occasion to hint, that a pair so 
formed by nature for each other might proba- 


What 


| did Theodore think of Fortune now? 


* © that it were but a stride to B r 


| he exclaimed, as he laid down the paper, and 


| his hand dropped nerveless at his side. 


| He was in the ball-room at B 


He 
left the coffee-house, and dreamed his way 
back to his friends; gigs, carriages, carts 
rolled by him unheeded; the foot-path was 
crowded, but he saw not a soul in the street. 
, and look- 
ing on while the young lord of the manor 
handed out Rosalie to lead her down the 


| dore followed them with his eyes with scruti- 


nizing glance, scanning the countenance of 
his mistress. Then the set was over, and he 
saw them walking arm-in-arm up and dewn 
the room; and presently they were dancing 
again; and now the ball was over, and he 


saw the young lord of the manor place Rosalie 
beside him. Then fancy changed the scene 
from the supper-room to the church, at the 


| altar of which stood Rosalie with his happy 
“They should paragraph the play as they | 
do a pantomime,’’ remarked his friend. “ But | 


rival; and he heard the questions and re- 
sponses which forge the mystic chain that 


| binds for life; and he saw the ring put on, 
| and heard the blessing which announces that 


Six months had now elapsed, and Theo- | 


's purse, with all his success, was rather 
r than when he first pulled it out in 
don. 
had taken from his publisher would fall 
yand then he would run down to B——, 
and perhaps obtain an interview with Rosalie. 
At the expiration of the week his bills were 
presented, and dishonoured! He repaired to 
his publisher's for an explanation—the house 
had stopped! Poor Theodore! They were 
in the Gazette that very day! Theodore turn- 
Museum.—V ol. XX. 


However, ina week, two bills which | 





the nuptial sacrament is complete! His hands 
were clenched; his cheek was in a flame; a 
wish was rising in his throat—* Good news 


| for you,” said some one clapping him on the 


back; “a letter from Rosalie lies for you at 
home. Why are you passing the house ?”’ 
"Twas his friend. 

“ A letter from Rosalie !"’ exclaimed Theo- 
dore. Quickly he retraced his steps, and 
there on his table lay, indeed, the dear missive 
of his Rosalie. 

* Welcome, sweet comforter!" ejaculated 
Theodore, as he kissed the cyphers which his 
Rosalie’s hand had traced, and the wax which 
bore the impress of her seal—‘‘ welcome, O 
welcome! you come in time; you bring an 
ample solace for disappointment, mortification, 
poverty—whatever my evil destiny can in- 
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flict! You have come to assure me that they 
cannot deprive me of my Rosalie !”’ 

Bright was his eye, and glistening while 
he spoke; but when he opened the fair folds 
that conveyed to him the thoughts of his mis- 
tress, jts radiancy was gone ! 


“ Taropore, 
‘“ { am aware of the utter frustration of your 
I am convinced that at the end of a 


hopes. 
nearer to fortune 


year you will not be a ste 


than you are now; why then keep my hand | 


for you? What I say briefly, you will interpret 
fully. You are now the guardian of my happi- 
ness—as such I address you. Thursday—eo 
you consent—will be my wee. 

* Rosavie. 


Such was the letter, upon the address and 


seal of which Theodore had imprinted a score jonde Ga Cine. 


of kisses before he opened it. ‘“ Fortune is 
in the mood,"’ said Theodore with a sigh so 
deeply drawn, that any one who had heard 
it would have imagined he had breathed his 
spirit out along with it—“ Fortune is in the 
mood, and let her have her humour out! I 
shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall 
convey what she desires—nothing more! she 
is incapable of entering into my feelings, and 
unworthy of being made acquainted with 
them; I shall not condescend even to com- 


plain.”’ 


“ Rosarie, 
* You are free! 
“ THropore.”’ 


Such was the answer which Theodore des- 
patched to Rosalie. O the enviable restless- 
ness of the mind upon the first shock of 
thwarted affection! How it turns every way 
for the solace which it feels it can no where 
meet with, except in the perfect extinction of 
consciousness. Find it an anodyne!—you 
cannot. A drug may close the eye for a 
time, but the soul will not sleep a wink; it 
lies broad awake to agony, distinct, palpable, 
immediate, howsoever memory may be cheat- 
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| The vehicle drove at a rapid pace and was 


| ed; and with a misgiving mind he stood at 
| the door which had often admitted him to 
| his Rosalie. 


ed to lose for the present the traces of the | 


cause. Then for the start, the spasm, the 
groan, which, while the body lies free, attest 
the presence and activity of the mental rack! 
Better walk than go to sleep'!—A heath, 
without a soul but yourself upon it !—an ink- 
black sky, pouring down torrents,—wind, 
lightning, thunder, as though the vault above 
was cracking and disparting into fragments !— 


any thing to mount above the pitch of your | 


own solitude, and darkness, and tempest, and 
evercome them, or attract and divert your 
contemplation from them, or threaten every 
moment to put an end to them and you! 

Theodore’s friend scarcely knew him the 
next morning. He glanced at him, and took 
no further notice. "Twas the best way, though 
people there are who imagine that it rests with 
a man in a fever, at his own option to remain 
in it, or to become convalescent. 


| the stile—he was on the spot where he had 





Theodore’s feelings were more insupporta- 
ble to him the second day than the first. He 
went here and there and every where; and 
no where could he remain for two minutes at 
a time at rest. Then he was so abstracted 
Crossing a street he was nearly run over by « 
vehicle and four. This for a moment awaken- 
ed him. He saw London and B upon 
the pannels of the coach. The box.seat was 
empty; he asked if it was engaged. “ No.” 
He sprung up upon it, and away they drove 
*“T'll see her once more,’ exclaimed Theo. 
dore, “it can but drive me mad, or break my 
heart.” 

Within a mile of B a splendid barouch 
passed them. “‘ Whose is that?’ inquired 
Theodore. 

“The young lord of the Manor's,” an- 
“Did you see the lady 











in it?” 

* No.” 

*“T caught a glimpse of her dress,” said 
the driver. “I'll warrant she’s a dashing 
one! The young ‘squire, they say, has a 
capital taste!’’ Theodore looked after the 
carriage. There was nothing but the road 
soon out of sight. Theodore’s heart turned 
sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alight- 


‘Twas opened by a domestic 
whom he had never seen before. “ Was Miss 
Wilford within?” “ No.’ “ When would 
she return?"’ “Never. She had gone that 
morning to London to be married!’ Theo- 
dore made no further inquiries, neither did he 
offer to go, but stood glaring upon the ma 
more like a spectre than a human bein, 
* Any thing more?”’ said the man, retreating 
into the house and gradually closing the 
door, through which now only a portion of 
his face could be seen. ‘* Any thing more 

Theodore made no reply; in fact he had lost 
all consciousness. At last the shutting of the 
door, which, half from panic, half from an 
the man pushed violently to, aroused 

“T shall knock at you no more!" said he, 
and departed, pressing his heart with his 
hand, and moving his limbs as if he cared 
not how, or whither they bore him. A gate 
suddenly stopped his progress; ‘twas the en- 
trance to the green lane. He stepped ove 
















parted last from Rosalie—where she had flug 
her arms about his neck and wept upon 
His heart began to melt, for the first 
since he had received her letter: a sense 
suffocation came over him, till he felt as iff 
would choke The name of Rosalie was of 
his tongue ; twice he attempted to articulat 
it, but could not. At last it got vent in 
convulsive sob, which was followed by a to 
rent of tears. He threw himself upon th 
ground—he wept on—he made no effort t 
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check the flood, but let it flow till forgetful- 
ness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. 
‘Twas morning! He had slept! Would he 
had slept on! He turned from the sun, as it 
rose without a cloud, upon the wedding morn 
of Rosalie. “Twas Thursday. He repassed 
the stile; and in a few minutes was on his 
road to London, which he entered about ele- 
ven o'clock at night, and straight proceeded 
to his friend’s. They were gone to bed. 

“ Give me a light,’”’ said Theodore, “ I'll 
go to bed.” 

“Your bed is occupied, Sir,’ replied the 
servant. 

“Is it?’’ said Theodore; “ Well, I can 
sleep upon the carpet." He turned into the 
parlour, drew a chair towards the table, upon 
which the servant had placed a light, and sat 
down. All was quiet for a time. Presently 
he heard a foot upon the stair; ‘twas his 
friend's, who was descending, and now enter- 
ed the parlour. 

“T thought you were a-bed,”’ said Theo- 
dore. 

** So I was,” replied his friend, ‘‘ but hear- 
ing your voice in the hall, | rose and came 
down to you.” He drew a chair opposite to 
Theodore. Both were silent for a time; at 
length Theodore spoke. 

*“ Rosalie is married,” said he. 

* ] don’t believe it.”’ 

“She is going to be married to the young 
lord of the Manor.”’ 

* T don’t believe it.”’ 

* She came to town with him yesterday.”’ 

** I don’t believe it.”’ 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared 
at his friend. 

** What do you mean?” said Theodore. 

**T mean that I entertain some doubts as to 
the accuracy of your grounds for concluding 
that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” 

“ Did I not read the proof of it in the pub- 
lie papers?" 

“ The statement may have been erroneous.”’ 

** Did not her own letter assure me of it?” 

* You may have misunderstood it.’ 

* I tell you | have been at B ; I have 
been at her house. I inquired for her, and 
was told she had gone up to London to be 
married! O my friend,” continued he, co- 
vering his eyes with his handkerchief, ** ‘tis 
useless to deceive ourselves. | am a ruined 
man! You see to what she has reduced me. 
I shall] never be myself again! Myself! I 
tell you I existed in her being more than in 
my own. She was the soui of all I thought, 
and felt, and did; the primal, vivifying prin- 
ciple! She has murdered me! I breathe, it 
is true, and the blood is in my veins, and cir- 
culates; but every thing else about me is 
death —hopes! wishes! interests !—there is 
no pulse, no respiration there! I should not 
be sorry were there none any where else! 
Feel my hand," added he, reaching his hand 


across the table, without removing his hand- 
kerchief from his eyes for the sense of his 
desolation had utterly unmanned him, and his 
tears continued to flow. “ Feel my hand. 
Does it not burn. A hearty fever, now, 
would be a friend,’ continued he, “and I 
think I have done my best to merit a call 
from such a visiter. The whole of the night 
before last I slept out in the open air. Guess 
where I took my bed. In the green lane— 
the spot where I parted last from Rosalie !’’"— 
he felt a tear drop upon the hand which he 
had extended—the tear was followed by the 
pressure of a lip. He uncovered his eyes, 
and turning them in wonderment to look upon 
his friend—beheld Rosalie sitting opposite 
to him ! 

For a moment or two he questioned the 
evidence of his senses—but soon was he con- 
vinced that it was indeed reality; for Ro- 
salie, quitting her seat, approached him, and 
breathing his name with an accent that in- 
fused ecstasy into his soul, threw herself into 
his arms, that doubtingly opened to receive 
her. 

* od o * . 

Looking over her father’s papers Rosalie 
had found a more recent will, in which her 
union with Theodore had been fully sanc- 
tioned, and he himself constituted her guar- 
dian until it should take place. She was 
aware that his success in London had been 
doubtful; the generous girl determined that 
he should no longer be subjected to incerti- 
tude and disappointment; and she playfully 
wrote the letter which was the source of such 
distraction to her lover. From his answer 
she saw that he had totally misinterpreted 
her: she resolved in person to disabuse him 
of the error; and by offering to become his 
wife, at once to give him the most convincing 
proof of her sincerity and constancy. She 
arrived in London the very day that Theodore 
arrived in B His friend, who had known 
her from her infancy, received her as his 
daughter; and he and his wife listened with 
delight to the unfolding of her plans and in- 
tentions, which she freely confided to them. 
Late they sat up for Theodore that night, and 
when all hopes of his coming home were 
abandoned, Rosalie became the occupant of 
his bed. The next night, in a state of the 
most distressing anxiety, in consequence of 
his continued absence, she had just retired to 
her apartment, when a knock at the street 
door made her bound from her couch, upon 
which she had that moment thrown herself, 
and presently she heard her lover's voice at 
the foot of the stair.. Scarcely knowing what 
she did, she attired herself, descended, open- 
ed the parlour door unperceived by Theo- 
dore, and took the place of their friendly host, 
who, the moment he saw her, beckoned her, 
and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were as- 
, sembled in the curate’s little drawing-room, 
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and Theodore and Rosalie were there. The 
lady of the house motioned the latter to ap- 
proach her, she rose and was crossing Theo- 
dore, when he caught her by the hand and 
drew her upon his knee. 

“ Theodore!’ exclaimed the fair one, co- 
louring. 

“My wife!’ was his reply, while he im- 
printed a kiss upon her lips. 

They had been married that morning. 


i 


From Black wood'’s Magazine. 


THE FREED BIRD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Swifter far than summer's flight, 
Swifter far than youth's delight, 
Swifter far than bappy might, 
Thou aft come and gone! 


As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, 


I am left here, alone! 


Sueciey. 
Reruns, return, my Bird’ 
I have dress'd thy cage with flowers, 
"Tis lovely as a violet bank 
In the heart of forest bowers. 


“| am free, Lam free, I return no more! 

The weary time of the cage is o'er! 

Through the rolling clouds | can soar on high, 
The sky is around me, the blue bright sky! 


“ The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear, 

With their glowing heath-flowers and bound- 
ing deer 

I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

Il am free, I am free—! return no more!” 


Alas, alas, my Bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free ? 

Wer't thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee ? 


** Did my song of the summer breathe nought 
but glee? 

Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to 
thee? 

—Oh! had’st thou known its deep meaning 
well! 

it had tales of a burning heart to tell! 


“ From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang ; 
And its dying fall, when it sooth'd thee best, 
Sigh'd for wild flowers and a leafy nest.’ 


Was it with thee thus, my Bird? 

Yet thine eye flash'd clear and bright! 
I have_seen the glance of sudden joy 

In its quick and dewy light. 


“Tt flash'd with the fire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, 
place ! 

With the’spirit that panted through heaven to 
soar— 

Woo me not back—I return no more! 


“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 
My kindred things are the star and breeze, 
And the fount uncheck'd in its lonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar, away!”’ 


my native | 


Farewell, farewell, then, Bird! 
I have call'd on spirits gone, 

And it may be they joy'd like thee to part, 
Like thee, that wert all my own! 


“If they were captives, and pined like me, 

Though Love might guard them, they joy'd to 
be free ! 

They sprang from the earth with a burst of 


power, 
To the strength of their wings, to their tri- 
umph’s hour! 





| “ Call them not back when the chain is riven, 
When the way of the pinion is all through 
heaven! 
Farewell!—With my song through the clouds 
I soar, 
I pierce the blue skies—I am Earth's no more!" 


———>—- 
From the Monthly Magazine. 
DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 


Lanper’s discovery of the mouth of the 
Niger, has turned public interest once more to 
| Africa, and there may now be at last a rational 
| hope of establishing some useful communica- 
| tion with its people, discovering some portion 
of the natural riches of a land fertile beyond 
all conception, where it is fertile at all; and 
perhaps ameliorating the social condition of 
| those millions of mankind who have been 
from the earliest ages condemned to be the 
victims of their own ignorance, and of the 
| avarice of every other people of the globe. 
Those who scoff at every thing, may scoff 
at the idea that providence takes any care 
| about those matters. But there may be no 
| superstition in thinking that there is a strik- 
| ing coincidence between this great discovery 
of a path into the heart of Africa, and the pre- 
sent perfection of the steam-boat; and that 
the honour of the discovery, and perhaps its 
first and most direct advantages, are given to 
the nation which first declared against the 
sale of the unhappy African, and which, to 
this hour, holds an unremitting and most 
righteous struggle against the incorrigible and 
hideous avarice of the European slave-traders. 
The entire of Western, and what is called 
Central Africa, are unquestionably laid open 
by the discovery of the mouth of the Niger, 
and by the access thus given to the numerous 
| rivers which branch off from its course, and 
| which intersect nearly the whole of the mid- 
| dle country. But there is still a vast coun- 
| try, the table-land of Africa, totally unex- 
| plored, and of which we even can conjecture 
little; but, by judging from other table-lands, 
that its climate is temperate, its population 
naturally numerous, and that in it we shall 
probably make the finest and most useful dis- 
coveries of natural produce and mineral opu- 
_ lence. 
The extent of Africa overwhelms the mind 
It is nearly five thousand miles long, by four 
| thousand broad, and it lies directly under the 
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sun’s path; the equator almost intersecting 
it, and the tropics covering the central re- 
gions to the north and south. The sun is al- 
ways vertical, somewhere, in Africa. In Ma- 
jor Head’s ingenious Life of Bruce, he ob- 
serves, that “‘ what is marked by nature, on 
our European scale of climate, as excess of 
heat, is all that the African knows of the 
luxury of cold, except what is produced by 
elevation or evaporation.’ It is two thousand 
five hundred miles from the equator to its 
northern boundary, the Mediterranean, and 





about the same distance to its southern, the 
Cape of Good Hope. The great question | 
with men of humanity and common sens@ is, 
how this mighty continent can be civilized, 
made happy, and made a contributor to the 
general happiness and wealth, of the world. 
In this view, we entirely agree with the au- 
thor of the Life of Bruce. Nothing has been 
made in vain. The Creator had made no 
country, for the express purpose of defying | 
the activity or benevolent ingenuity of man. 
Allis capable of being turned to good if we 
but use the means. The earth was undoubt- 
edly made to submit to the mastery of man, 
and the vast and curious inventions of late 
years seem to have been put into our hands 
for the purpose of expediting that mastery. It 
is not improbable that the discovery of Ame- 
rica was delayed, until the peaceful state of 
Europe, the commercial activity of its peo- 
ple, and the adoption of settled governments, | 
rendered it capable of taking advantage of 
that magnificent discovery. It is observable, 
that the discovery originated in no striking | 
improvement of either ships or seamanship at 
the time. The European ships and sailors 
had been for centuries as good as those which 
first touched at America. But if the disco- 
very had been made under the Roman empire, 
it would have been probably neglected by a 
people who were engrossed with war, and 
who despised commerce, and hated the sea. | 
If in the dark ages, it would have probably 
been equally neglected among the furious 
feuds of the little European powers, too little 
to bear the expense of remote expeditions, | 
living from day to day on the plunder of friend | 
and enemy, distracted by perpetual change, | 
and generally perishing as soon as they rose. 
The only use which they would have made of | 
America, would be as a place of refuge to | 

| 


some defeated chieftain and his half savage 
followers. Buta time came, when the Cru- 
sades had relieved the European cities of the 
eight of baronial tyranny, when the sudden 
opulence of Venice, arising from its eastern 
intercourse, awoke mankind to the value of 
commerce, and when the leading sovereign of | 
Europe, Ferdinand, the ruler of the most chi- 
valrie and daring nation of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury, had just flung off the tremendous pres- 
sure of the Moorish wars. And then, and at 
that moment, was divided before the Spanish | 
keel the mighty barrier, which had sbut out | 


America from the eye of mankind since the 
creation. 

If Africa, so long known, and so close to 
the most civilized and inquiring regions of 
the world, should have remained to this day 
scarcely less shut out than America, we may 
well ask, how could we expect to have the 
treasures of this land given to us, while Eu- 
rope was guilty of the slave-trade, while, if 
we could have penetrated the hidden glories 
of this fourth of the creation, it would have 
been only to spread more misery, to shed more 
blood, to fill it with the moral contagion of the 
most corrupting of all traffic, to inflame more 
savages to fury and massacre by our tempta- 
tions, and finally to drag more human beings 


| from their country, to perish thousands of 


miles from their home. The time has certain- 
ly arrived when this trade, which it is no vio- 
lence of language to call Satanic, has received 
its death-blow, at least in England, and the 
time may not be remote when we shall be 
summoned to apply the national vigour to 
open up the treasures of Africa. “It is not 
unreasonable to hope that the whole southern 


| continent may be given over to our tutelage, 


and that England, the great depository of free- 


| dom, knowledge, and religion, may be the 


elected guardian of the infancy of Africa. 
Our extraordinary advances in machinery, and 
the general command over the powers of na- 
ture, a command which seems to have been 
almost exclusively confided to this nation, 
have not been given for nothing, and import- 


| ant as they are to the increase of our wealth 


and comforts at home, we shal) yet see them 
operating through the world on the colossal 
scale, suited to the wants of nations. The 


| very fact that our powers of steam and machi- 


nery are so rapidly increasing, that we lite- 
rally can hardly imagine to what known ob- 
stacle we shall have to apply them, tends to 
show that there must remain something very 
important in this world for man to do. In 
short, the enormous tools which nature is 
placing in our hands, clearly foretell that she 
has some wonderful work for us to perform, 
and therefore, instead of calculating, as many 
people do, for instance, how long our coals 
are to last us, and in how many years hence 
we are unavoidably to be left in cold and 
darkness; is it not justice to believe, that with 
our new powers, we shall obtain new re- 
sources, and that the wisdom of nature will 
continue to bloom when the idle fears and 
theories of the day have faded away and pe- 
rished. 

The hope of civilizing Africa, must depend 
on its being made fit to sustain civilized com- 
munities, which from its present natural con- 
stitution it is unfit to do; one immense por- 
tion of it being overspread with barren sands, 


| and another being alternately turned into a 


bog by rains and rivers, and into a nest of 
contagion by the action of the sun upon this 
mighty morass. 

G2 
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Between the tropics it is constantly raining 
somewhere, and the rain falls in quantities 
that absolutely overwhelm the country. The 


hot winds constantly follow the sun from tro- | 
pic to tropic, and the vapours which they raise, | 


on reaching the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere, and being chilled, are constantly pour- 
ed down in rain. 
miles on the north and south of the line, is 
thus kept constantly in a state of the most 
powerful irrigation, and the direct result is, a 
most superabundant fertility for the month or 


two while the earth is drying, and excessive | 
heat and excessive moisture first come in full | 


combination. Yet for the remainder of the 
dry period, the land is a sink of pestilence; 


so deadly from its miasmata, and so torturing | 


from the swarms of insects generated by the 


heat, that man and the inferior animals perish | 
in great numbers, or fly even to the desert, | 


where they had rather encounter the tremen- 


dous fierceness of the sun, than the agony of | 


the innumerable stings that haunt them in the 
fertile soil. The country is covered with im- 
mense marshes, and thick jungles, where the 
over-luxuriance of the vegetation checks the 
air, and all is fever and death. 

We see that the whole question turns on the 
distribution of the rains. 
too little, makes the misfortune of Africa; and 
the only remedy for the evils which convert 
one of the richest soils of the world into a 
grave, or a nest of reptiles, is to be found in 
equalizing this gift of nature. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that a vast portion of the wilder- 


nesses of Africa would produce the fruits of 


the earth, if they had water. We find in 
the heart of the desert, vegetation wherever 
there is a well, and a little coloay surround- 


ed by woods and rich fields, wherever there 


is any thing like a regular supply of water. 
The grand problem would be to lead the su- 
perfluity of the tropical rains from the innu- 
merable rivers, and immense lake«of Central 
Africa, into regions now condemned to per- 
petual dryness. The results would be to dry 
the watery morass into productive soil, and 
to water the burning sand alike into fertility; 
in fact, to drain the centre of the country, and 
to irrigate all the rest: and for this purpose 
the peculiar construction of the continent 
seems to offer no trivial advantages. 

The whole central belt of Africa runs di- 
rectly under the Equator, and from the known 
figure, and the actual formation of the land, 
this central belt is so lofty that it pours its 
rivers, the collection of its rains, down on 
both sides through the continent in great 
abundance and force. Denham computes the 
lake Tchad, one of the reservoirs of those 
rivers, at twelve hundred feet above the level 


of the sea, and the ground beyond it towards | 


the south was still rising. Bruce computed 


the southern elevation to which he had reach- , 


ed, at two miles above the level of the sea, 
and this is probably but a small part of the 


A country of a thousand | 


Too much water, or 


| whole elevation. To use Major Head's 
words, “ It being true that there are a series 
of vast tanks and reservoirs placed by nature 
above the thirsting deserts of Africa, the stag- 

nation, as well as the rapid evaporation of 
| which, now pollute the climate; and also that 
a number of immense rivers flow out of Af. 
rica into the ocean; would it not be a problem 
worthy of the inquiry of travellers, by a sci- 
entific reconnoisance, to determine (only in 
theory, for theory must in this case long pre- 
cede practice, and with the practice, after all, 
we can have little or nothing to do) what 
would be the difficulties attending the tapping 
of those enormous vessels. As also of apply- 
| ing tourniquets upon those veins and arteries, 
which, eternally bleeding, have left a great 
portion of Africa destitute of vegetable life.” 

We fully agree in this conception, gigantic 
as it is, and difficult as its execation may 
seem. It would be truly a noble object of in- 
quiry; and would be worth all the idle ram- 
blings of our dilettanti in Egypt—that fa- 
shionable lounge—to the last days of the earth 
But we greatly doubt the veto, that we can 
have but little to do with the practical part of 
the change, if it shall take place. If it be 
ever done, it will be done by England. It is 
our boast, and deservedly so, that no work of 
| palpable good ever wanted protection in our 

country, nor the ability to carry it into exe- 
| eution, when once fairly undertaken: and 
there are some curious instances which may 
take off our alarm at the difficulty. The 
water of the tropics is actually conveyed 
through the whole length of the sands of Nu- 
bia in the memorable course of the Nile; and 
a little sandy region in the shore of the Me- 
| titerranean is turned into the most extraordi- 
nary example of fertility in the world by this 
simple water-course. There are in Egypt it- 
self, the very region of sand and sunbeams, 
dykes and embankments for irrigation, on a 
vast scale, to which the permanent fertility of 
| the land is owing. In the Abyssinian history 
a threat is recorded of one of the kings who 
had a quarrel with the Divan of Cairo, to turn 
away the Nile, and thus “ stop the cock,” out 
of which Egypt drank. There is a remarka- 
ble instance too, of a threat of this kind hav- 
ing been partially put in foree, when Lalibala 
the king, in the year 1200, turned the course 
of two rivers from the Nile into the Indian 
ocean. 

The true points in which those conceptions 
should be viewed, are their use to Africa, 
their use to mankind in general, and their es- 
pecial honour to England. It is a matter of 
great importance to have a direct object of 
acknowledged utility in our researches in 2 
foreign country. Hitherto in Africa we have 
had seareely any, or the mouth of the Niger 
alone. Our travellers have all set out on 4 
hunt for Timbuctoo, of which nobody knew 
' what possible good could be derived from the 
' discovery. But Timbuctoo had been said by 
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some fabling Moor to be a second Paris or 
London, with only the addition that gold was 
the paving of the streets. A crowd of able 
and active minds have been lost to their coun- 
try in this wild-goose-chase after an Eldorado, 
which after all turns out to be nothing more 
than a collection of filthy huts, in the heart of 
adesert. Bruce, a man of admirable powers, 
of great acquirement, intelligence, and mental 


and personal activity, wasted his health, his | 
| their vast country might be irrigated or 


wealth, and his years, in achieving the trifling 
discovery, that one of the sources of the Nile, 
was aspring in a hillock, in an Abyssinian 
valley. But the expedition to discover the 


means of pouring fertility into the wilderness, | 


and giving health to the tropical regions of 
Africa, would be among the noblest that can 
be undertaken by the benevolent ambition of 
man. That there are vast cistricts where 
drainage could be effected with very simple 


means, and equally vast ones where water | 
might be collected and preserved to supply | 


the failure of the rivers in the dry season, is 


well known. On such a subject, though rash- | 
| ties itself into the Mediterranean is the Nile. 


ness may be deprecated, it would be criminal 
to despair. We must remember, that “ the 
difficulties will not increase, while our powers 
are hourly increasing ;’’ and in this good spirit 
let us turn to the service of human nature 
our last grand discovery of the Niger. 


But it is a higher consideration still, that | 


by giving health and fertility to Africa we 
should be actually taking the most direct way 
to elevate the character of its innumerable 
tribes. The tyranny of the petty kings is al- 
most wholly founded on the poverty of their 
people, on their ignorance of every thing, and 
their unacquaintance with the arts and com- 
forts of European life. The poverty of their 
kings themselves drives them to the horrid 
resource of the slave-trade, itself reacting on 
every feature of the national character. Af- 
rica undivided by its enormous deserts, and 
with the spirit of man unbroken in it by per- 


remain without making advances in liberty, 
knowledge, virtue, and as the combined result 
and protector of them all, in Christianity. 
Our intercourse, unstained by the inde- 
scribable pollution of the slave-trade, would 
rapidly excite the tribes to the employment of 


their natural powers, and by a wise and well | 


regulated commerce we must rapidly rescue 
those benighted millions of our fellow men 
from fetters heavier and more fatal than all 
that were ever forged of iron. And all this 
might be done without the most trivial coer- 
cion, and with the most direct advantage to 
ourselves. ‘‘In all countries under the sun 
there is one great road that leads directly to 
every man’s heart, his own interest."—If we 
were calmly to offer to those people the infor- 
mation that we possess, and give them gratis 
the inestimable benefits which science can be- 
stow upon rude labour: if we were to offer to 
the poor woman a wheel for her draw-well— 








to the people who pound their corn in a mor- 
tar, a simple method of grinding it—if we 
would by a common filter sweeten for them 
impure water, and by an herb lull the painful 
disorder which it creates—if we would come 
forward to replace a dislocated limb—if we 
could show manure, unknown, lying in the 
soil before them—and on the greater scale, if 
we would explain to those people, that by a 
very simple operation immense districts of 


drained—in short, if on great subjects as well 
as small we were chemically and mechanically 
to assist them, we should undoubtedly find 
that the general good qualities of a mind truly 
civilized, would, in Africa, as well as else- 
where, be fully appreciated, that our fame 
would justly extend, and that every tribe and 
nation would be eager to receive us. The 
following sketch of the rivers of Africa, shows 
what vast floods the tropical rains pour down, 
and how little founded is the complaint which 
charges Africa with general want of water. 

* The only river of consequence which emp- 


It is the longest river in the whole Continent, 
being navigable about four hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea. The greatest velocity of 
the stream is three milesan hour. The rivers in 
the Barbary States, which run into the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic, are very insignificant. 
“ There is no stream deserving notice on the 
western coast from Morocco to the Senegal. 
‘From the river Senegal, along the coast of 
Guinea to the equator, there is more water dis- 
charged into the ocean than from any other 
part of Africa—probably more than from all 
the rest of that Continent put together. The 
Senegal has a course of about one thousand 
miles; is navigable for sixty leagues from its 
mouth, in all seasons ; and, in the rainy season, 
vessels of one hundred and fifty tons can go 


two hundred and sixty leagues from the sea. 


“The next river of importance is the Gam- 
bia. It is navigable for vessels of three hun- 
dred tons for sixty leagues. The tide is felt in 


petual disease and poverty, would not long | the dry season at the distance of two hundred 


| and fifty leagues. 


For the first three months, 
even of this season, the current is so strong 
that vessels cannot ascend the stream. 

“The next river is the St. Domingo, then 


| the Rio Grande, navigable for vessels about 


twenty leagues, and for large boats about 
forty leagues farther. From this river, or more 
properly from the Gambia to the river Mesu- 
rado, the country being flat, the rivers are often 
united a considerable distance up the country, 


| when they branch off, and discharge them- 


selves into the sea in distinct streams. 

“The Mesurado is a large river, so is the 
Sierra Leone river. Then follow the Ancobar, 
St. John's, Volta, and Formosa rivers. The 
latter can be ascended twenty-eight leagues. 

“ From Formosa river are the Rio dos For- 
cados, the Bonny, the New Calabar, the Old 
Calabar, and the Rio del Rey. These are very 
large rivers, and not well known. The country 
about here is low ; and these streams intersect 
the land in every direction, and form numerous 
islands. 
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which has several mouths, but its size has not 
been ascertained. Thensucceed several smaller 
streams, till we arrive at the Congo or Zaire 
river, which is very large and rapid, discolour- 
ing the sea for a considerable distance, and 
tearing away large pieces from its banks. 

“‘ South of the Congo, for about six hundred 
miles, there are several rivers of a good size ; 
many of them will admit vessels of one hun- 
dred tons. After that, for about eight hundred 
miles, there is not a single stream of fresh 
water till we come to the Fish river. Then 
follows the Orange river, which, although it 











































discharge much water into the sea. 

“ There are several considerable streams in 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, as well 
as on the east coast of Africa, the largest of 
which is the Eramo or Zambese, which has a 
course of about one hundred and eighty leagues. 
The rest are much smaller, but none of these 
are well known, though many of them are large 
and deep at their entrances. 

“The Deera river, which runs into the In- 
dian Ocean to the north of the equator, is very 
large at its mouth, and is supposed to take its 
rise in the mountains south of Abyssinia. Be- 
yond this there are no rivers of consequence 
till we reach the Nile, and indeed it is not 
known that there is a single stream of fresh 
water discharged into the Red Sea.’’ 


we must call Africa a closed world to us, until 
the discovery of the connexion of the Niger 
with the ocean. Such are the means of ac- 
cess given to us, now that we have purified our 
hands of the abomination of man-selling, and 
that we are masters of that most extraordinary 
means for defying tide and storm, which steam 
has given, A great duty is imposed upon us, 
and England is not what she was, if she does 


nobly. 
—— 


From Fraser's Magazine 
A SONG OF GREECE. 


Layp of the brave and free, the wise and 
good! 
Land of the loved, the mighty and the 
strong! 
Whose hills are verdant with immortal blood, 
And hallow'd with high song ! 
Land of the unforgotten, let me raise 
A pean to thy praise ! 
Land of the pillar'd temple, and the shrine 


hand— 
Groups of the godlike, lovely, and divine, 
in many a sacred band 
Praxiteles created, Phidias form'd 
And all but life had warm'd! 


a home ! 
Land in whose temples Pallas loved to 
dwell! 






roam, 
Blowing the wreath'd shell! 





Such is the continent newly opened ; for | 


not instantly proceed to fulfil it, and that | Whese lige were clothed with amiles, and looks 


Where stood the glory of the sculptor’s | 


| 
| 
Land in whose shrines the gods have found | 
| 
| 
Land in whose streams—the Naiads loved to | 


Song of Greece. 


“ Turning southward is the river Cameroons, _ Land of the classic tale, the mythic lay, 





How have they passed away! 


Land  f the Porch, where stood the men of 
° 
Giving the listening people thought and 
sense— 
Where wisdom was not barter'd out for gold, 
And truth gave no offence ! 
Land in whose groves philosophy was sung, 
And art and science sprung! 





| 


has a considerable length of course, does not | 


Land where the earth is lovely, and the sea, 
Like a young bride, all joyful in her 
smiles, 
Where the sun loved to shine upon the free, 
Over her thousand isles, 
Her Parian marble, and her Scion wine, 
And Sappho’s song divine ! 


Land where the mountains tower into the 
skies— 
Such as wild Athos of the cloud-capt brow 
Land of the beautiful !—where Tempe lies, 
Is there not beauty now? 
Yes a stream, and wood, and vale, and 
ull, 
Thou art as lovely still. 


Land of the olive-grove and spreading vine, 
= purple grapes in tempting clusters 
ung! 
O! for a hdenien cup of Samian wine, 
Such as Anacreon sung— 
That I might pour my soul into the song, 
Fast as the measures throng. 


Land where the virgins were divinely fair, 
Maddening the heart with beauty far too 
strong 
For such as our degenerate hearts to bear, 
Save in the light of song !— 
Where eyes, that flashed their lightning on the 
slave, 
Seamed on the free and brave— 


out-spoke 
A feeling, and a passion, too intense 
To be suppress'd, or bridled, by a yoke 
Thrown o'er the enamour'd sense !— 
Where the heart panted, and the heaving breast 
Rose suing to be prest. 


O! for the Pyrrhic dance—the loved of yore, 
When sandal-footed virgins half reveal'd 

A loveliness, whose beauty dazzled more 
Than veils and wreaths conceal'd!— 


And the dark tresses, and the limbs of white, 


Shone with a robe of light. 
Land of Homeric song! whose fields were 
By men of strength, the mighty in the war! 


Chiefs of the phalanx, each in arms a god, 
Such as old [lion saw— 


| Beating their way along the thickest fight, 


With a resistless might. 


The Persian king rode on through armed 
bands, 
Through ranks of glittering spears and fal- 
chions bright, 
Of nameless myriads, come from all the 
lands 


That fear'd the great king's might :— 
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Kingdoms and nations, famed in war and peace, 
Were join'd to conquer Greece. 


The Persian king in his war-chariot pass'd, 
His golden armour glistening in the sun; 
Far as his eye could reach his slaves were 
class’d— 
He fancied all was done. 
“What power,” he cried, “could triumph 
over kings ?”"— 
The might that freedom brings! 


The Persian king on Agaleos stood, 
Watching his ships upon the foamy waves ; 
Fleet after fleet went sailing o'er 
Mann’d (O! not mann’d) by slaves. 
Could aught resist an armament like this ?— 
Ask it of Salamis. 


The Persian king his mountein rest has left— 
(Ere the sun set, no more the king look'd 


on)— 
Where stands the fleet that o’er the ocean 
swept? 
Where are the millions gone ?— 
All captive—fled—or swallow'd in the sea— 
And Greece again is free! 


Where car we find such heroes ?—where can 
dwell 
In what far land—what undiscovered 
coast— 
Like the devoted band like those who fell 
Beneath the Persian host? 
O! for a few Thermopyle has known, 
And Greece holds still her own! 


O! for the glorious days that once had been! 
Mycale—Plate—ye the days can tell! 
0! oor the mighty men those days have seen; 
O! for the dead that fell, 
When the invader led his host of slaves, 
To find in Greece their graves! 


0! for the Miltiades, and those who fought 
At Marathon, where still the invaders lie! 
O! for the brave Leonidas, who taught 
Three hundred how to die! 
0! for the Macedonian, and the might, 
That made the world his right! 


Raise high the pean, men of Hellas! raise 
The song of triumph on the trumpet blast! 
Sing the immortal deeds of other days— 
The mighty of the past! 
0! if the light, that round such deeds is thrown, 
Could glorify your own! 


Where are her temples, where her columns, 
where 
Her sacred groves, and her oracular 
shrines? 
The shady fig-trees and the corn-fields there ? 
Where are her clustering vines ?— 
Mourn, mourn for Hellas—all is overthrown ! 
All that she loved is gone ! 


Long has been silent the Arcadian flute, 
To which the dark-eyed virgins loved to 


come, 
Delphos and Ephesus—ye too are muté! 
Your oracles are dumb! 
Her cities are a desart, red with blood, 


e flood, | 
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Mourn, mourn for Hellas! fallen from her 
wer— 
Fallen from the splendour of her early days! 
Where dwells the freedom that was once her 
dower, 
Her glory and her praise ?— 
Not on the land she loved, once bright and 
fair— 
For chains and slaves are there. 
Yet, though her sons dishonour and disgrace 
The immortality their sires possess’d, 
O! shall it then those brighter gifts displace 
By which mankind are blest >— : 
The mighty wisdom, and the undying strains, 
Whose glory still remains? 


Never !—O, never !—for in every time, 
Man shall adore its beauty and its worth, 
And look with favour on the sunny clime, 
That gave her learning birth ;— 
All other things, like mists, may pass away, 
Yet Shall not these decay. 


Hellas! I mourn that, here, the honour'd 
throng 
Of living minstrels, of immortal lays, 
Should leave this humble and unworthy 
song 
To chronicle thy praise :— 
O! would some bard arise with song-and name 
More worthy of thy fame? 


—— 


From the Westminster Review. 
THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE.* 


Tur author of this tale is Mr. Paulding, 
one of the pleasantest writers of the new world 
of Transatlantic English. His style is chaste 
and elegant; sufficiently ornamental to be 
agreeable, and in no other point sinning in 
the prevailing sin of America, viz: exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Paulding is neither too elaborate 
like Irving, nor diffuse like Cooper, nor wild, 
and all but frantic, like Neal; he is just, neat, 
fanciful, and descriptive. 

The Dutchman's Fireside has caught our 
attention by the interesting character of its 
subject, which aims at a lively representation 
of the manners of the early American settlers, 
and a contrast between the scenes then pre- 
sented to the eye, and those which now meet 
the curious gaze of the traveller. The sce- 
nery on the Hudson is even now said alone 
amply to repay the voyage from Great Bri- 
tain, and when first seen in its solitary beauty, 
it must have far exceeded that of the more 
classical, but scarcely fabled, streams of anti- 
quity. 

We cannot enter into any account of the 
story of the Dutchman’s Fireside, beyond say- 
ing, that it possesses much incident of an in- 
teresting nature, and a good deal of well- 
drawn, and well-conceived character. Inci- 





* The Dutehman’s Fireside. A Tale, by the 
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dents and character, indeed, abound in this 
great laboratory of fiction and romance, but 
we shall long look for greater freshness and 
originality than those which distinguish Mr. 
Paulding’s work. Our attention has, how- 
ever, been chiefly arrested by some descrip- 
tions of great interest, and some moral and 


social remarks, which deserve, at least, to be | 


pointed out. It is not in every tale, that fic- 


tion is set in truth, or that incidents are nar- | embar 
| dians in their canoe,an 


rated in a style which for itself alone deserves 
to be rescued from oblivion. 

The rapid rise of English America, where 
cities and towns, a civilized population, exten- 
sive commerce, and national power, have risen 


up as by enchantment, puts a comparison be- | 


tween the primitive and present state of nu- 
merous parts of the country within the grasp 
of a single individual's memory. Thus the 


contrast of what was and is, is rendered easy | 
| calm, save that the dipping of the 
| measured intervals was heard, an 


and accurate, and in proportion to the violence 
of the changes, more interesting than else- 
where. The fact of having traced the wild 
beast of the forest to his lair, on the very spot 
where now the domestic hearth is lighted up, 
where families are born, and all the cares as 
weil as the blessings of social life are thickly 
germinated, is a reflection which strikes the 
rudest bosom with sensations of a pleasant 
wonder. The description, for instance, of an 


island in the Hudson, which follows, and 
which is as perfect a landscape as the fancy 
of a painter could conceive, will strike the 


reader with more perfect feelings of satisfac- 
tion and repose, if accompanied by the reflec- 
tion that this secret little corner of beauty is 
now drowned and overwhelmed by the tide of 
civilization. That its forest trees are turned 
into rafters, its pastures into pavements, its 
savannahs into market-places, its bosquets and 
nooks of lonely loveliness into populous streets 
and squares. 


“This little paradise, to speak in learned 
phrase, was an alluvial formation of times long 
past, composed of the rich spoils of the sur- 
rounding lands deposited by the river. It was 
level as the surface of the stream in which it 
was embosomed, and covered with a carpet of 
rich luxuriant verdure, which, when it was 
not pastured, yielded to the gio a glorious 
harvest three times a year. On every side, 
and all around, the banks were fringed with 
light silvery foliage of the water-willows, min- 
gled with tufts of wild roses, and growths of 
nameless wild flowers of every hue and various 
odours, and canopied at intervals with clam- 
bering vines, whose long tendrils sometimes 
bent down and waved to and fro on the gliding 
waters as they passed slowly by. Within this 
leafy barrier was nothing but green sward, 
shaded at various intervals by the vast giants 
of the alluvial growth—elms and plane trees of 
such towering majesty, that they overlooked 
the gentle eminences which bounded the flats 
on either side. The witching murmurs of the 
waters, as they glided along under the willow 
branches and nodding vines, mingled with the 


chorus of a thousand birds who remained all | 





. 


summer in undisturbed possession , and though 
the pipe of the shepherd was never heard in 
these pleasant shades, it was aptly supplied by 
the music of harmonious nature, the murmur- 
ing waters and the warblers of the woodlands.” 
—vol i. p. 71. 

A few lines, every word of which is almost 
a picture, describes the Sacondaga. 


** Accordingly, early the next morning they 
embarked on the sluggish Sacondaga, the In- 
d ybrandt with his trusty 
squire in his, and paddled their way along the de- 
vious windings of the lazy solitary stream, that 
seemed a vast serpent asleep in the high grass 
that skirted its sides. After proceeding some 
miles, they became, as it were, lost in the path- 
less monotony of the vast meadows, which pre- 
sented in the hazy obscurity of a a day, no 
distinct outline or boundary. The silence all 
around them was as the uate of a winter's 
night, when the wind is hushed to a freezing 
dles at 
scarcely 
heard, like the clicking of the death-watch 
when al] else is still. Sometimes at rare inter- 
vals a solitary heron would raise his long neck 
above the grass along the stream, and make a 
strange discordant noise, which was echoed 
by the Indians in mockery, but otherwise it 
was the dead form of nature; the world of 
sound was still, and the world of sight present- 
ed nothing but a landscape of dreary sameness, 
a sky of one dim unvarying shade of motionless 
clouds."’—vol. i. p. 156. 

Is not this poetry? Can the imagination 
paint a deeper solitude? Does not the de- 
scription steal over the senses, and oppress 
them drowsily, as if by opium? The reader 
starts as he comes to the close, and seems to 
shake himself, and wonder how long he has 
been in a state of stupor. 

In the next passage we have some dubious 
philosophy mixed up with description. Mr. 
Paulding seems to lament the exceeding haste 
which his country has made in the race of 
wealth and prosperity. There may, however, 
be some justice in his contrast; the balance 
of comparative happiness, in the aggregate, 
is a nice question, and not to be settled in 
an instant. The author's view is at least a 
poet's. 

“ Who, indeed, that hath gathered from his- 
tory and tradition a picture of the manners, 
modes, and morals of the ancient patriarchs 0! 
Albany and its neighbourhood, but will be in- 
clined to contrast them dolefully, with thos: 
of the present times? Who but will sigh to 
behold their places usurped by gilded butter- 
flies, ostentatious beggary, empty pretence, 
and paltry affectation’? In the room of men in- 
dependent of smiles and frowns of bankers or 
bankrupts, he will find speculators glittering 
in their borrowed plumage for an hour or two. 
then passing away, leaving nothing behind 
them but the wrecks of their unprincipled ca- 
reer." Where once sat the simple magistrates, 
administering the few simple laws necessary to 
regulate the orderly community over which 
they presided, is now collected a body of gar 
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rulous, ignorant, visionary, or corrupt legisla- 
tors, pampering their own private interests at 
the expense of the public good, and sacrificing 
the prosperity of one _— of the State, to , 
the grasping avidity of another. In the room 

of prosperous yeomanry and independent me- 
chanics, we behold crowds of hungry expect- 
ants, neglecting the sure and only means of 
competency, and begging, in the abjectness of 
a debased spirit, permission to sacrifice their 
independence for a wretched pittance, held 
under the wretched tenure of a man who has 
no willof hisown. The once quiet city, where 
the name and the idea of political corruption 
was unknown, is now a whirlpool of intrigue, 
where empty bubbles are generated and kept 
alive by the agitation of the waters, and boiling 
and conflicting eddies gather into one focus 
all the straws, and chaff, and feathers, and 
worthless ee that float upon the surface 
of the stormy puddle.’’—vol. i. p. 47. 

A comparison of the attachment felt by 
mountaineers and the inhabitants of the plain, 
is a more pleasing subject than the contrast 
above, and one moreover less likely to lead a | 
poet into error. 

“The river in front slept between its ver- 
dant banks, for its course was so slow, so quiet, | 
and so almost imperceptible, that i: seemed to 
partake in that repose which it diffused around. 

sides the elms and sycamores which the 
rica alluvium fostered into majestic exube- 
rance, its borders were fringed at intervals 
with silvery willows, drinking its pure mois- 
ture, and other dwarfish fry, from whose 
branches hung grape-vines, and vines of va- 
rious other names, forming canopies, through 
which the pattering shower could scarcely find 
its way. The stream was about a quarter of a 
mile wide, so that every rural sight and rural 
sound could be clearly distinguished from side 
to side; and at the extremity of the rich mea- 
dows, on the opposite shore, there rose a bold 

recipice of greybeard rocks, enamelled with 
light green mosses, and bearing on its summit 
a crown of towering pines of everlasting ver- 
dure. 

“ There is ey in the majesty of nature, 
its hoary rocks, its silent shadowy glens, foam- 
ing torrents, something that awakens the soul 
to high contemplation, and rouses its slumber- 
ing energies. But there is in her gentler beavu- 
ties, her rich and laughing meadows, enamelled 
with flowers, and joyous with sprightly birds, 
her waving fields of grain, her noiseless glassy 
streams, a charm not less delightful, and far 
more lasting, than the high wrought enthu- 
siasm of the other. Both have, without doubt, 
their influ on the human character. He 
who dwells in the rude regions of the moun- 
tain solitude, will generally prefer dangerous 
and difficult enterprise to easy and wholesome 
labours. He would rather risk his safety for a 
meal, or go without it entirely, than earn it by 
the sweat of his brow, in the cultivation of the 
earth. But the inhabitants of the rich plain, 
that pours from its generous bosom an ample 
reward for every hour of labour he bestows, is 
enamoured of security; he hates all changes 

but those of the revolving seasons; is seldom 
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to enthusiasm, or de to despair. If let 
alone, his life will probably glide away as 
noiselessly, if not as pure, as the gentle stream 
that winds its way unheard through his low- 
land domain. It has been said a thousand 
times, that the inhabitants of mountains are 
more attached to their homes than those of 
lowlands, but I doubt the truth of the observa- 
tion. Take any man away from his home, 
and his accustomed routine of life, and he will 
sigh to return to them, the native of the plain, 
as well as the sojourner among the hills. The 
former, no dcubt, would be as wretched amon 

the rocks and torrents, the wild beasts, an 

hunters equally wild, as the latter in the la- 
borious quiet of the fruitful vallies.’’—vol. i. 
p. 12. 

It cannot be denied, at least, that this is 
very pretty writing, and that whether Mr. 
Paulding be a philosopher or not, he is a poet. 
There are, however, remarks of another kind, 
which prove him to be a thinker, as well as a 
fancier, and show that he is at least an ob- 
server who can express himself strongly ; 
such as his remarks on the excessive length 


| of school hours, and the ruinous consequences 


of “ too early and exclusive attention to learn- 
ing,’ [p. 33, vol. i.) His remarks on cou- 
rage, and the surprise he expresses that any 
body possesses any at all, considering that all 
education tends to pave the way for making 
cowards of us. 

“The nurse begins by frightening children 
with stories of ghosts and hobgoblins, and 
making them afraid to stir in the dark; and 
the priest ends by frightening the man with 
horrible pictures of the agonies of death, and 
the torments of futurity.’’"—vol. i. p. 227. 

And again, the remark that, 

“ A bashful man is like a tiger; he makes 
but one effort, and if that fails, slinks away to 
his jungle, and essays no more.” —vol. i. p. 73. 


In short, we may conclude this brief notice 
by stating, that this Tale is an exception 
to tales in general, and is as much worth 
reading for its style, its moral remarks, and 
veracious descriptions, as for the interest of 
the narrative, the striking character of its 
personages, but, above all, for its correct and 
spirited views of Red-Indian manners and 
morals. 


SSS 


From the Athenwum. 


HYMN OF THE MORAVIAN NUNS, 
At the Consecration of Pulaski's Banner. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 


Wues the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 

Faint light on the cowled head, 

And the censer burning swung, 
Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner which with prayer 





buffeted by extremes of passion, never elevated 


Had been consecrated there— 
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And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the 
while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle. 


“Take thy banner!—may it wave 
Proudly o'er the good and brave, 
When the battle’s distant wail 

Breaks the sabbath of our vale,— 
When the clarion’s music thrills 

To the heart of these lone hills,— 
When the spear in conflict shakes, 
And the strong lance shivering breaks. 


“ Take thy banner !—and beneath 

The war-cloud’s dark, encircling wreath, 
Guard it—till our homes are free, 

Guard it—God will prosper thee! 

In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 


“ Take thy banner!—but, when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him!—by our holy vow, 

By our prayers and many tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Spare him—he our love hath shared— 
Spare him—as thou would’st be spared! 


“ Take thy banner!—and if e’er 
Thou should’st press the soldier's bier, 
And the muffled drum should beat 

To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall be 
Martial cloak and shroud for thee.” 
And the warrior took that banner proud, 
And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 


—»—— 


From the M troy obtan. 
THE LAST DAYS OF MR. SALT. 


No clase of men earn their reputation with 


greater persona! sacrifices than travellers, or | 


with more just claims on the gratitude of 
society; and there are few men who have a 
more indisputable right to ‘“‘the traveller's 
fame’ than Mr. Salt. His name is indisso- 


lubly connected with that of Abyssinia, in the | 


recollection of all well-informed persons. It 
is not our purpose to refer to the early history 
of Mr. Salt, further than to state that he made 


his debut in the world as a promising artist, | 
having studied under one of the most eminent | 


portrait painters of the day. His talent asa 
draughtsman recommended him to the notice 
of Lord Valencia; and with that nobleman he 
visited those countries which he so elegantly 
illustrated and described. The patronage of 
his fellow traveller, on his subsequent return 


from the East, procured him the Egyptian | 


Consulate—a post for which his talents and 
intelligence eminently qualified him; but the 
attainment of it was attended with such delay, 
that his private fortune was consumed by the 


expensive mode of life he was obliged to enter | 


into, during the two long years he laid siege 
to the doors of Downing street. 
the generosity of a tailor, at this critical period, 


; “ . 
public service. 


It was to | 


he was indebted for all his ultimate success; 
he had danced attendance at the levees of 
the Ministers till his last guinea was expend. 
ed, and his sagacious tradesmen began to dis- 
cover they had to do with a gentleman who 
went to Court in the morning, and dined at 
the Coal-Hole the same evening. It was de- 
lightful to see how the eyes of the consul 
sparkled with satisfaction whenever he recur- 
red to the subject of the magnificent conduct 
of his tailor, as he was wont to call it. Mr. 
Salt was returning one morning in a melan- 
choly mood from a fruitless interview with 
Lord Castlereagh, when he encountered the 
unwelcome apparition of his tailor at the steps 
of his hall door. 

“There is a small account, Mr. Salt,”’ said 
the tailor, “‘ which —” 

“You are unlikely to be paid for some 
time,”’ replied the dejected gentleman. 

“You are joking, Sir,’ was the rejoinder. 

“T am not exactly in a joking humour,” 
said Mr. Salt. “TI have been fooi enough to 
put faith in great men's promises; I have 
spent my time, and lost my money: but, 
nevertheless, you will be paid, with interest, 


} some day or another.”’ 


“And yet, Sir,”’ continued the tailor, “ it 
is a pity to give up the chase after so long a 
run.—We'll not talk of the bill now, Sir—if 
*** * pounds would be of any service, 


| bring me your bond, Sir.—I wish you a good 


morning.” 

The tailor kept his word; Mr. Salt kept 
his; and in a very little time that gentleman 
was Consul-general in Egypt. For nearly 
ten years he discharged the duties of his office 
with honour to himself, and advantage to the 
With the exception of Mr. 
Briggs, no European so entirely possessed the 
confidence of the Pacha. When he chose to 
assert the dignity of his high station, his de- 
portment was such as might become a British 
officer; he was every inch a Consul. In his 
intercourse with English travellers, there are 
few who have given the page of their travels’ 
history to the world who have not had occa- 
sion to speak of his affability and hospitality. 
His house was the hotel of the Egyptian 
visiter, where he took his ease as at his own 
inn, and found his host no less remarkable 
for his civility than for his extensive in‘or- 
mation on every subject connected with Ori- 
ental research. For the lagt two years of his 
life, the inroads which a long residence in 
the East had made upon his constitution be- 
came apparent through their effects. He 
could not be said to be in ill health, but 
changes became evident in his temper and 
habits of life, which a medical man might 
have justly attributed to some internal func- 
tional derangement. As it was, those who 
only knew him in the latter part of his life, 
formed most erroneous ideas of his character; 
and, as in thousands of similar instances, they 
attributed qualities to an ailing man, which 
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were altogether foreign to the sound man’s 
nature. We have heard him spoken of as a 
peevish misanthrope, a gloomy hypochondriac, 
a superstitious and a timid man; and yet Salt 
was none of these. The sick man might have 
seemed what he was not, and then only toa 
bad observer of human nature. In the latter 
part of the year 1828, his health became so 
bad that he was unable to take advantage of 
the leave of absence he obtained from govern- 
ment to réturn to England. The writer of 
this brief notice, on his arrival in Alexandria 
from Syria, found him so alarmingly ill, that 
he recommended his immediate removal to 
the higher and more healthy parts of Egypt, 
as affording the last hope of amendment. In 
this he was unfortunately too long opposed by 
every body about him except Mr. Thurburn, 
the partner of Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Monte- 
fiore, a gentleman whose kindness was felt 
and repeatedly acknowledged by poor Salt in 
his last moments. The medical man who at- 
tended him for the last two years was on the 
point of setting out for England, and it was 
two days previous to his departure that he 
was requested to accompany the invalid up 
the Nile. This gentleman was an English 
surgeon, and we have reason to believe he 
was sincerely attached to Mr. Salt. The pre- 
parations were at length completed for the 
journey, and Mr. Salt, in a state of extreme 
debility, was conveyed from Mr. Briggs’ to 
his own house, where he spent several hours 
in examining his papers. It was evident that 
he regarded it as a final arrangement; and 
when looking over his private letters, he fre- 
quently shed tears. It was a sad spectacle. 
He sat leaning over his table in the dining- 
room supported by pillows; a death-like pale- 
ness on his features, and a melancholy solem- 
nity in his air, which was in keeping with 
the task he was performing. He was attired 
in his undress uniform; and those who have 
witnessed in Italy the appalling custom of 
dressing up the dead for the last ceremony, 
may form some conception of the scene we 
had before us. The doctor (for such is the 
title given to the members of every branch of 
the medical profession in the East) was em- 
ployed in laying before him the various pa- 
pers he asked for, in sealing up some and de- 
stroying others. In the midst of the oceupa- 
tion, when coffee was brought in, he said to 
Mr. Montefiore— 

“ Well, Doctor, when a man is leaving his 
own house for the last time you will not deny 
him a parting cup.—It is not very long since 
you saw ine at the head of this table with all 
my friends about me; to eat and drink and be 
merry was then our business, but to-morrow 
it is to die.” 

“ That morrow, Sir,"’ replied Mr. Monte- 
fiore, ‘I trust will be a very distant day ;— 
this detestable climate of Alexandria depress- 
es the spirits of every one.—No man thinks 
his life worth a three years’ purchase; yet a 
Museum.—Vol. XX. 
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trip along the Nile gives a renewal of vigour 
to the constitution, and without it no man 
could live here.”’ 

The invalid shook his head ; his only reply 
was, “‘ There is one consolation, a man can 
die any where."’ There was a general silence, 
and it was only interrupted by an intimation 
to the doctor to proceed with an examination 
of the papers. He asked to see a letter 
which Mr. Montefiore had put aside; it was 
written in a small hand; he trembled when 
he opened it; he shed no tears while he pe- 
rused it, but his eyes were rivetted on the 
signature for several minutes: at length he 
folded it up slewly and put it in his bosom, 
and merely said to Mr. Montefiore, “ Go on, 
Sir.” . That letter was from his deceased 
wife. He loved her to distraction, and her 
loss was a death-blow to his happiness. The 
next roll of papers he examined was a collec- 
tien of his early poems, with which Mr. Monte- 
fiore was well acquainted, and nothing but 
the strongest remonstrances could have pre- 
served the largest portion of them from the 
flames. Mr. Montefiore thought highly of 
their merits: he said it was not only injurious 
to Mr. Salt, but an injustice to the public, to 
destroy them; their publication, he was sure, 
would add to his reputation. 

“If I were a young man,” replied Mr. Salt, 
“they might procure me notoriety, but that 
sort of notoriety can do the dying no good; 
and, were I desirous of being better talked of 
after death than I have been living, there are 
other papers I might be more desirous of 
giving to the public. These letters,’’ he add- 
ed, taking up another packet, “ are part of my 
correspondence with Belzoni, and they would 
exhibit the secret of that jealousy which in- 
duced him, while carrying on his researches 
at my expense, to load me with imputations, 
which, in health, I had neither the inclination 
nor leisure to refute; and now, in sickness, 
have still less. Burn them with the rest; 
my remembrance of the quarrel shall be buried 
with their ashes.”’ 

The next roll of papers which came under 
examination was a voluminous manuscript, 
which had occupied his intervals of leisure 
for the last two years. It was a work of 
fiction, illustrative of the manners of the Le- 
vantines; and, though the work was not com- 
pleted it would have made a very curious and 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this 
people. Mr. Salt had often spoken of the 
success he anticipated for it in sanguine 
terms... He glanced over a few pages of it, 
put it down, and then took it up, read over a 
few sentences more, and at last flung it from 
him. It was a painful struggle; but it was the 
hand of death which was exercising the office 
of the critic, and the levity of the tone of 
health and cheerfulness stood a poor chance 
of approval in such a scrutiny. An order 
was given for its destruction; Mr. Montefiore 
affected not to hear it; it was repeated, but he 
No. 115.—H 
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still hesitated; it was expressed in a louder 
voice, but he still refused. Poor Salt mani- 
fested some symptoms of impatience; he 
snatched up the papers, and threw them into 
the grate; but it was a momentary impulse 
of displeasure, for, resuming his former tone, 
he said to Mr. Montefiore, — 

** Well, Doctor, you would not have done 
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| 


| 


for Brutus's freedman; you have forced an | 


author to be his own executioner. It is not 
an easy task to lay violent hands on one’s 
own book; 
—One might have expected such an act of 
friendship from a physician.” 

The conversation now took a lighter turn 
than it had hitherto done: the remainder of 
the papers were disposed of, and by noon the 


you should have given it a quietus | 


janissary made his appearance to announce 


that every thing was in readiness in the boat 
for our immediate embarkation. 

Never shall I forget the dejection of the 
sick man’s countenance at that moment 
eyes filled up, and they glanced over the 
apartment as if they were taking a farewell 
look of every well-known object: the last 
thing they encountered, as he was borne from 
the ‘room, was the picture of his only child, 


his | 


who was far away, and whom he was doomed | 


to behold no more 

“ My dear Mr. Salt,” said Mr. Montefiore, 
as he’still stood gazing on the picture, “ fur 
God's sake let us quit this place. It is a 
gloomy day, and every thing looks dismal 
here; but the house will be in better order 
when you return: the weather will be better, 
and we shall all be more cheerful than we are 
now: every thing will be well.”’ 

* You are right, Doctor,” replied Mr. Salt; 
“every thing will be well when I do return.” 

In passing the outer room he lingered a 
few seconds at the glass-door which led into 
the garden. The improvements he had but 
recently projected were going on, and the 
new house he had intended for his future re- 
sidence was just completed. If there was a 
cultivated plot of ground in Egypt which de- 
served the name of garden, it was this spot. 
Its improvement was the consul’s well-known 
hobby,—a child could not be fonder of a play- 
thing than poor Salt was of his garden. No 
stranger passed through Egypt without visit- 
ing it, and even now it-wants not a melan- 
choly interest for the traveller. The poor 
Arab, who was wont to conduct the visiter 
through every walk and arbour, now leads 
him in silence to one solitary spot, and points 
out the grave of his revered master. 

The usual bustle of a departure fortunately 
took off the attention of Mr. Salt, as we with- 
drew him from the window. Mr. Montefiore 
took care to fill up every pause in the confu- 
sion of the scene in passing through the hall, 
and left little opportunity of recurring to other 
thoughts than those immediately connected 
with the preparations for our journey. The 
business of embarkation was at length effect- 


c 


ed: the principal English merchants of the 
factory had come aboard to take leave of the 
consul; and, ill able as he was to undergo 
this ceremony, he exerted himse!f to evince 
how sensibly he felt the mark of respect which 
had been paid to him. 

During the voyage up the canal, Mr. Salt 
was unable to leave his bed, and his exhaus- 
tion was so great that we were apprehensive 
he would not live to reach the Nile: these 
fears were frequently expressed to Mr. Monte- 
fiore, and more than once he was pressed by 
the attendants to return to Alexandria. He 
said he was aware of the responsibility he 
had undertaken in removing the invalid, 
but he was also aware there was no probabi- 
lity of Mr. Salt’s recovery in Alexandria, and 
a possibility of it existed up the Nile, and at 
any responsibility his friend should bave that 
chance. In every previous illness of Mr. 
Salt that change had been beneficial to him; 
and, to our great delight, it appeared to be so 
on the present occasion. From the very mo- 
ment we reached the Nile he began to rally 
The verduré of the Delta, the freshness of 
the Etesian breeze, after the arid soil and op- 
pressive atmosphere of Alexandria, had their 
accustomed influence on the spirits of us all; 
and for several days we had sanguine hopes 
of the recovery of the patient. 

We had landed at the village of Dessuke 
with the intention of remaining a few days 


| Mr. Salt had taken a fancy to the situation of 








the Aga's house, and here we took up our 
abode. It was a miserable tenement, consist- 
ing of two habitable apartments, if the outer 
one deserved that name, being an open shed, 
with a range of benches for all its furniture 
Here was nightly congregated the numerous 
retinue of the Consul: a cosmopolite would 
have emiled with complacency on its compo- 
sition. There were no two individuals of the 
same country; the same floor was the bed of 
an Arab, an Englishman, an Irishman, an 
Egyptian, a Greek, an Italian, and a Tark 
They lived together in peace in this well re- 
gulated Babel, with very little confusion of 
tongues, and no conflict of opinion at all: if 
there was any emulation amongst them, it 
was in studying to meet the wants and wishes 
of their sick master. 

The death-bed of Mr. Salt was, in a foreign 
country, without a single member of his fami- 
ly at his side—without a female hand to 
smooth his pillow, or the ordinary messenger 
of glad tidings to comfort or console him 
Yet was he followed to the last gasp by fideli- 
ty and friendship. Never did I behold the 
closing scene of life so much divested of its 
terror, or nature’s final struggle encountered 
amidst so decorous a tranquillity. 

About three weeks after our arrival at Des- 
suke, the symptoms of Mr. Salt’s disorder be- 
came of so aggravated a character that every 
hour seemed to lead to the inevitable result. 
The patient continued in perfect possession of 
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his faculties? he told Mr. Montefiore, who | to mind—his father had entertained the same 


was endeavouring to prevail on him to take 
some remedy, that nature was worn out, and 
art could do no more. 

“It is in vain, my good friend,” said he, 
“ to seek to alter my opinion—your kindness 
now is more valuable to me than the skill of 


twenty doctors. You have done your part, it | 
remains for me to do mine; and, while the | 


power is left me to go through it, it must be | 


performed.” 

He desired pen and ink to be brought to 
the bed-side; every one but Mr. Montefiore 
was ordered to leave the apartment, and from 
nine o'clock till midnight he continued dic- 
tating his last directions to that gentleman. 


the room, the tears were pouring down his 
face; he was talking of his child, and all 
night long he continued speaking of her. We 
begged of him to compose himself to sleep ; 
and when we ceased to importune him, and 
were silent for a few seconds, he would turn 
to us and say, “‘ Will none of you talk of 
her?” 

From this time forward, he would hardly 
suffer Mr. Montefiore from his sight; awake 
as well as sleeping his hand was constantly in 
his. His faithful Arab servant was stationed 
on the other side, and at the foot of the bed 
was seated his old Abyssinian fellow-traveller; 
and every time he missed him, there was an 
inquiry for ‘‘ Old Coffin’’—and the oft-repeat- 
ed words, “I want to see that honest face 
of his.” 


opinions, and they had been his mother's 


likewise. 

“ Well, Doctor,” said Mr. Salt, “a man 
may have but one reason for his sect, and it 
may suffice; but he has a thousand reasons 
for being a Christian.”’ 

“ He has, indeed, Sir,’ replied Mr. Monte- 
fiore; “for no other system, ancient or ma- 
dern, has ever conducted men to so spiritual 
a conception of a Supreme Being, without 
body, parts, or passions; the vastness of whose 
power is commensurate with his wisdom, and 
whose unerring justice is yet compatible with 
infinite mercy.” 

Mr. Salt made no reply to these and other 


When the attendants were allowed to enter | observations of a similar nature, but he took 


Mr. Montefiore’s hand and repeated the Lord's 
Prayer in a loud voice. ‘“ Yes, Doctor,”’ said 
he, after a short pause, “‘ we can pray together, 
and perhaps we may meet in another place. 
The wa'l which separates our creeds is built 
of sand, but time will wear it down, and leave 


| the fundamental truths of our religion disen- 


In the day, when there was any temporary | 


remission of his sufferings, he would have 
Coffin's little Abyssinian boy brought to him, 
and speak a few sentences to the child in his 
native tongue; and the little fellow never 
left the chamber without tears in his eyes. I 
believe he loved the Consul even better than 
his father. 

At other times Mr. Montefiore would be 
called on to repeat the Lord's Prayer. On 
one occasion, when Mr. Moniefiore inquired if 
there was any other portion of the service he 
wished to have read, Mr. Salt replied—“ The 
universal prayer is all-sufficient; it is the 
compendium of Christianity; it comprehends 
all our wants. Its sublime simplicity has 
ever been my admiration; and, at this solemn 
moment, that feeling of admiration is, if possi- 
ble, increased, when one who differs from me 
in his creed, is yet enabled to join with me in 
one common form of supplication.” 

Shortly after, recurring to Mr. Montefiore’s 
religion, he desired him to set down on paper 
his reasons for the opinions he maintained. 
Mr. Montefiore employed the evening in en- 
deavouring to comply with this singular re- 
quest, but the task was not without difficulty ; 
and, when called on, he could only assure Mr. 
Salt at last, that he had a great many good 
reasons for the faith that was in him, but at 
that moment there was only one he could call 


| was appended to the Old. 


cumbered at its base.’ 

Mr. Salt continued the conversation till he 
was quite exhausted, and he told Mr. Monte- 
fiore it did him good to think and talk of that 
which so nearly concerned his future hap- 
piness. 

Mr. Salt’s religious sentiments inclined to 
Unitarianism. -He believed in the divine 
mission of our Saviour; he recognised in Jesus 
the chosen messenger of God; but he thought 
the Prophecies of the Old Testament were 
unessential te the proof of Christianity, and 
he expressed regret that the New Testament 
No man felt a 
profounder reverence for the Gospel than he 


| did; and no man was more sensible of the 
| fidelity of the Old Scriptures and the sublimi- 
mity of their language; but he entertained 





some peculiar notions as to their aim and ori- 
gin. He looked upon the Old Scriptures as 
the most faithful record in existence of an an- 
cient people—a diurnal register of the events 
which happened in the theocracy of Egypt; 
at one period, of the annals of a court—at 
another, the fasts of a kingdom; at all times 
recorded by some historian of the state:—a 
custom which once prevailed in Ireland, and 
to which we owe that mixture of political and 
domestic history entitled the Psalter of Cashel. 


| This mode of daily registering the actions of 


the king, and the events of the kingdom, Mr. 
Salt found still practised in Abyssinia. | 
think he said it was at the court of the Ras 
Michael! that he first witnessed thie extraor- 
dinary custom. 

Every morning, in the presence of the 
prince and his followers, the court historian 
read aloud the most striking events of the 
preceding day; these were expressed in high- 
ly poetical language: the good actions of the 
prince were extolled to the seventh heaven. 
and, what was most extraordinary, any bad 
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and unjustifiable deed of his was as faithfully 
recorded and as freely commented on. The 


prince took no offence at this; and the priests | 


seldom expressed any disapprobation, except 
when any circamstance at all out of the ordi- 


nary course of things did mot happen to be | 


duly attributed to a suspefision of the laws of 
nature, or to a sign of the favour or displea- 
sure of the Almighty. , 
who united the profession of a poet, a prophet, 


“$- > : 
and a physician, in his daily offices, was | 
treated with royal honoars, and had the pro- | 


tection of “the strong men" of the prince, 
each of wltom had killed a lion. 

The circumstance strongly reminded Mr. 
Salt of “ the strong men" of David; and in- 
deed the whole exhibition made an impression 
on his mind which materially influenced his 
opinions. 

Poor Mr. Salt was now fast approaching 
the termination of his safferings, and the in- 
telligence of his near dissolution was soon 
spread abroad. The missionaries in every 
part of Egypt were immediately on the alert: 
there was a dying man to be instructed if not 
consoled—a soul to be enlightened, if not 
saved—and, above all things, there was an 
important article for a “ Missionary Herald ;" 
and there were many zealous gentlemen 
among the heathen in Lower Egypt, who 
were inwardly desirous of the materials 
Montefiore had several applications on the 
subject, and some of those he thought it his 
duty to acquaint Mr. Salt with; but their of- 
fers were civilly declined. 

At length, however, we had a personal 
visit from the Rev. D. M‘Pherson, a gentle- 
man belonging to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, but who filled the office of chaplain 
to the English factory in Alexandria, and 


weekly performed the service for nearly two | 


years, there being no clergyman of the Church 
of England resident there. 
traly religious man, Mr. Salt respected high- 
ly; but he nevertheless refused to see him. 
He said he had no need of being preached to; 
he had no time to waste in controversy, he 
had but too little left to employ in prayer. 

“ You might permit him to pray with you, 
my dear Sir,’ said Mr. Montefiore; “ he is a 
good man, and his prayers can do you no 
hurt.” 

“ Let him come in,” replied Mr. Salt, “ but 
no sermons, Doctor—no lectures now; he 
can tell me nothing I do not know: he might 
tell me that which I should not like to hear, 
and have not sufficient strength to refute. 
But M‘Pherson is too good a man, were he 
twice a Methodist, to take advantage of a 
dying man.” 

Mr. Montefiore left the chamber, and in a 
few minutes he returned with the clergyman, 
after having intimated to him that his spiri- 
tual assistance was to be confined to prayer. 
Mr. M‘Pherson remained in prayer with the 
Consul for about a quarter of an hour; when 


And the historian, | 


Mr. | 


This amiable and | 


The Last Days of Mr. Salt. 


he arose from his knees, his sense of duty 
| caused him to forget the Doctor's intimation, 
and he addressed some observations to the 


Consul on the corruption of our nature, the 
| 
' 


degeneracy of man, and some such ordinary 
topics. Mr. Montefiore coughed, and cough- 
ed in vain. Poor Salt turned on one side, 
| and then on the other, like a ship in a heayy 
sea, tossing to and fro, and groaning at every 
surge which thunders on her sides. 

Mr. Montefiore at length interfered; the 
patient was exhausted, and it was time for 
the clergyman to retire. A better-intentioned 
man on earth did not exist than M‘Pherson. 
| He returned to Alexandria; he had the mis- 
fortune to receive a brother missionary (of 
another connexion) and his family into his 
house, and he became the victim of a sordid 
jealousy : and his wrongs were an illustration 
of the folly of seeking out foreigners for em- 
ployment which, an Englishman may presume 
to think, thousands of his own countrymen 
are as well qualified to fill, as any German 
Jew or Gentile, who receives the wages of a 
British association. 

When Mr. Montefiore returned to the pa- 
tient, he found what is emphatically called 
the deceitful tranquillity of death, sufficiently 
disturbed to render unnecessary- any further 
preparation similar to the last. Whatever sa- 
lutary influence might have been’ inwardly 
| effected, there certainly was a good deal of 

agitation in the outer man. Such a conse- 

quence, no doubt, in a great majority of similar 
| instances, is of little moment, compared with 

the importance of awakening the departing 
| sinner to a more awful sense of his situation 

Mr. Montefiore, however, whose duty he ima- 
| gined was to minister to the suffering of hu- 
manity, no less by medical agency than by 
seeking to compose the troubled mind, and by 
divesting the last struggle of every horror it 
was possible to remove, made use of every 
encouraging topic which was calculated to 
soothe the anguish, or dispel the fears, of the 
dying man. He reminded him of the various 
acts of beneficence which had gained him the 
| blessings of the poor: he alluded to the re- 

ward assuredly reserved for a life of private 

virtue and of public utility, and presented to 
| his closing eyes the cheerful picture of a be- 

nignant Being, whose all-exceeding attribute 

is mercy. 

“ True, Doctor,”’ replied Mr. Salt— 

“We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 

Setting it up te fright the birds of prey, 

Till custom make it their perch, and not their 

terror. 

A little more of that, and it might indeed be 
| a fearful thing to die. 
; ————-T'o go we know not where ; 
| To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. 





This sensible warm motion to become 
| <A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice. 
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But these are terrors which one may feel and 
yet not cherish. To that Power, to whom I 
owe my being, with humble confidence ] com- 
mend my spirit.”” 

These were the last observations of poor 
Salt, which bore the character of a continuous 
discourse. 

His powers failed; the chain of connected 
ideas became broken; and strange fancies 
were clothed in sober and intelligible lan- 
guage. That sort of delirium at length set 
in which is commonly observed in the decay 


of strongly-constituted minds ; irrational ideas | 


were rationally expressed ; and the influence 
of death on the imagination appeared, like 
that of opium on the senses—an intoxicating 
madness—methodical in its manner, and, per- 
haps, more pleasurable in its nature than may 
be commonly supposed. 

On Thursday night all the symptoms of fast 
approaching death were present; the out- 
stretched hands were constantly in motion in 
search of those invisible objects which are 
ever eluding the grasp of the dying man. 
The rigid lines of death became harsher every 
moment in his sunken features; the glisten- 
ing moisture, which overspread the eyeballs, 
gave every instant a dimmer and duller ex- 
pression to these orbs, and was at length con- 
densed into the film which finally shuts out 
every earthly object. 

He had been in the habit of calling Thurs- 
day his unlucky day; on that day he had lost 
his dearest friends; on that day he had en- 
countered his heaviest misfortunes; and on 
that day he had told Mr. Montefiore, ere he 
quitted Alexandria, he was fully persuaded 
he should die. 

In the past week he had frequently said to 
us, “ Remember Thursday; on that day you 
will return to Alexandria.” 

The event, however, falsified the predic- 
tion; for on Thursday we did not return to 
Alexandria: he was still in life, but that was 
all. In the middle of the night he had con- 
trived to elude the attention of his Greek ser- 
vant Yani, who had been sitting up with 
him; and in the momentary strength of death, 
he tottered along the wall till he reached the 
outer chamber, and passing by the various at- 
tendants, sleeping here and there, he proceed- 
ed to the bench where Mr. Montefiore was 
lying, and fastening his finger in his beard, he 
called out, in a hollow voice, “‘ Doctor!—Doc- 
tor !—this is no time for sleeping.” 

Mr. Montefiore’s sensations may be easily 
conceived; on starting up, his eyes were ri- 
vetted on the tall and ghastly figure which 
stood over him, whose form and face conjoin- 
ed were such as might be more readily ima- 
gined to belong to a spectre from the tomb 
than to a living human being. 

When Mr. Montefiore had somewhat re- 
covered his self-possession, he said to him, 
“Why, in the name of God, Sir, have you 
arisen ?” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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“To show you,” replied the dying man, 
“the power that is left—the superhuman 
power that has enabled me to conquer death. 
—I am now saved—I am now well.” 

Mr. Montefiore intreated him to return to 
his chamber; but he looked with horror tc 
the door, and said he would never enter it 
again; it was a loathsome tomb, it had cost 
him too much labour to escape its reeking at- 
mosphere. 

We found it impossible to persuade him to 
return, so we made up a bed for him beside 
that of Mr. Montefiore. Gradually he be- 
came more tranquil; but the impression never 
ceased to haunt him that his chamber was a 
charnel, and that he owed his deliverance from 
it toa mighty effort of his moral courage. He 
entertained the extraordinary notion that he 
had been for several days attending his own 
funeral, or rather in pursuit of it; for every 
time he came up with the procession, the 
horses immediately galloped on with the 
hearse, when he lost sight of his own corpse. 
He fancied he had at length overtaken it at 
the door of his apartment, and he had the key 
of it brought to him, and he kissed it repeat- 
edly in gratitude for his escape. 

He lingered through the day, and about 
nightfall we had a repetition of the horrors 
of the preceding evening. We had been all 
completely exhausted with continued watch- 
ing for nearly thirty days, and it was not to 
be wondered at that the attendant who was 
left in charge was sometimes found nodding 
at his duty. 

A very few hours before the close of the 


} last scene, his Greek servant Yani, who was 


seated half-asleep by the bed-side, was sud- 
denly startled by the noise of some one falling 
on the floor. On approaching the spot he 
found his master extended at fulllength. He 
had stolen from his bed, as on the preceding 
niglit, but his strength soon failed him, and 
he sunk by the bed-side; a convulsion fol- 
lowed, which had distorted his features ; and 
such was his appearance when the Greek be- 
held him, that, in the stupefaction of the mo- 
ment, he stooped down and pressed his thumbs 
on his eyelids, believing him to be either dead 
or in the agony of dying. At that moment 
Mr. Montefiore approached, and thrust aside 
the stupified servant, with whom the poor 
invalid was feebly struggling: and no sooner 
was he released, than he stretched forth his 
cold hand, and, grasping*that of Mr, Monte- 
fiore, he exclaimed, in a piteous tone—‘ Oh, 
doctor, this is Frankenstein!” 

Thése were the last words he ever spoke. 
We carried him back to bed, and we had the 
pain of thinking he was still conscious of 
what was passing around him. In the midst 
of the solemn silence which ensued, a sudden 
ery escaped the lips of the little Abyssinian 
boy: his quick ear had been the first to catch 
the dismal sound of evil dugury which pro- 
ceeded from without; the screams of an owl 
H2 
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were distinctly heard on the ledge of an ad- 
joining window, and, at every lugubrious 
sound, the little fellow uttered the death-cry 
of his country, and tossed his white garments 
over his head and shoulders. 

But why should I proceed? The angel of 
death was hovering over the couch of my poor 
friend; and, in a few brief hours, all that re- 
mained of the far-famed traveller was a clay- 
cold form, devoid of life and motion.* 


—_——— 
From the Metre Po tlan. 


POLAND—ITS FATE AND CONSE- 
QUENCES. 


We have from the commencement of the 


struggle of the immortal Polish people given | 


their cause our feeble support. We have this 


month presented to our readers a map of the | 


present territory of the Duchy of Warsaw (as 


its flagitious spoilers call it), that its limits | 


may be imprinted on the memory of our 
readers, and the country of the brave and no- 
ble four millions of Poles—the remnant of an 
ancient and great nation, may be treasured up 
in our memories, before it is for ever annihi- 


lated, utterly blended with the domains of the | 


modern Scythians, and extinguished for ever. 
The robbers have been successful: physical 
strength has purchased them a fearful victory 
—a fresh harvest of blood, spoliation, and 
plunder. The knout and the dungeon of the 


northern despot are to be gorged anew with | 


victims in the noblest cause that can adorn 
human nature ; and this, the latest struggle of 
Poland, will in all probability be her last. 
How inscrutable are the decrees of Omnipo- 
tence ! When we see guilt and crime success- 
ful over the most hallowed cause, in support 
of which a people can lift up their hands in 
prayer or in combat, we are more than ever 
lost in blindness to human destiny. 

Poland is fallen! Again the atrocities of the 


Muscovite savage, Suvarroff, have been re- | 


peated, and the dust of his victims is moisten- 
ed with the blood of a fresh sacrifice. Again 
the Muscovite has shouted his Te Dewm to the 
God of Justice and Mercy, for his success in 
carnage and injustice ; craving the sanctifica- 
tion of his murders, and the making holy his 
waste of innocent blood. Our hearts seem 
withered beneath such a triumph of oppres- 
sion. Our belief in the creed of retributive 
justice is shaken, and we almost despair of vir- 
tuous effort and high-mindedness ever meet- 
ing their due reward. 

* Poland is fallen !"’ The nations of Europe 
will do well to remember these ominous words. 
The pestilence of the north is now free to car- 
ry its work of desolation to the doors of the 
western empires, to march and strike at free- 





* On the subsequent examination of the body by 
Mr. Montefiore, the spleen was found in a state 
of gangrene; every other organ had an healthy 
Appearance. 








dom wherever it rears its head. From Peters- 
burg to Belgium the success of tyranny is 
complete ; and Austria is only withheld from 
a more cordial alliance by the knowledge 
(that Metternich has not been slow to acquire) 
of the ambitious designs of Russia, and by a 
jealousy of her power, by no means ill-found- 
ed. On France alone rests the cause of free- 
dom in Europe. France, that is accused of 
vanity and insincerity so unfoundedly, owes 
her security alone to the jealousy of Austria 
towards the Czar. She knows and feels this; 
and the sentiment which pervades the French 


| people, at the fall of Poland, is but the result 


of an honest and just apprehension for them- 
selves. They know that before long they 
must arouse, and very naturally think, that 
while Russia was occupied with Poland, it 
was the moment most favourable to them for 
anticipating the designs of their foe. But 
Prussia is at the beck of Russia. While, on 
the one hand, she has violated all neutrality in 
the contest with Poland, and openly and boast- 
fully aided by every means, short of marching 
her troops, the enemies of the freedom of man- 
kind; she has, on the other, been recruiting 
the ranks of the Dutch king from her slaves, 
and aiding disturbances which it is the inter- 
est of Europe to put down. Not long can the 
present complexion of things continue. The 
war of opinion is not far distant. They who 
have imprudently provoked it will rue its con- 
sequences ; they will one day see that justice 
will appear in all its terrors, and the despot 


| crowns of Europe will moulder into dust be- 


fore it—they who have ceased to rule in 
righteousness, and have bathed their hands in 
innocent blood. Men feel differently now 
from what they were formerly wont; they 
know their own power and their own rights. 

Let England beware of her part in the 
coming contest. The government of England 
has a choice of two courses. No one will 
dream she can remain neuter in a strife of 
such magnitude. She must either ally her- 
self with the semi-barbarians of the north, in 
their conspiracies against the freedom of the 
world, or she must take the side of the free 
nations and France, and range herself opposite 
the self-called Holy Alliance. Russia is re- 
solved to be the arbitress of Europe. The 
great barrier that England, France, and Aus- 
tria, should have erected against her in Po- 
land, is now out of the question. One oppor- 
tunity for successful resistance is lost; and 
Prussia, uniting with Russia, will open a free 
march for the Cossacks to the borders of every 
European state, that, in their hatred of free- 
dom, they may be inclined to invade. One 
lesson, it is true, has been learnt from the Po- 
lish contest, and that is, how much, in the 
way of effort, a war costs that government, 
and how much less formidable are the armies 
of a power that were so long kept at bay 
by a handful of brave men, than was before 
suspected. 
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We are yet without the official accounts of 
the Russian operations. The truth is, we 
shall never perhaps exactly know the state 


of facts. But the success of Nicolas wili em- | his political achievements. 


bolden rather than make him inert, in any fa- 
vourite object of ambition which may present 


| 


itself. ‘The jealousy of Austria may be turn- | 


ed to good account by France and England, if 
they manage adroitly ; and this seems the 
only mode of preserving Europe from the 
dangers of Muscovite aggression. Prussia 
opposed to France, single-handed, is no ob- 
ject of apprehension} it is her Russian alli- 


occurs for his so doing: or from the general 
contempt with which not only England, but 
foreign nations, so justly view the loftiest of 
The conduct of 
the present Ministers with respect to Poland 
we have yet to learn. 

One consolation remains, in the midst of 
the disasters which liberty and humanity have 
sustained in the fate of Poland. It has caused 
delay in the projects of the Governments of 
Europe opposed to freedom, and given it a 
little longer time to extend its principles, and 


| mature itself, undisturbed, in the bosoms of 


ance alone which renders her formidable. | 


With Austria inimical, the Russian communi- 


cation with its home resources may be easily | 


broken by that power. But Austria may over- 
come her jealousy of Russia by 4 more power- 
ful motive—her hatred of freedom; and, in 


high and generous spirits. Poland, whatever 
may be the fate of the survivors in her late 
noble attempt to burst her chains, will have 
gained something, in that no Russian tyrant 


| can oppress her more than her half-demon 


| governor Constantine. 


that case, France will bring the forces of all | 


three powers upon her head. This she would 
inevitably have done, had she assisted the 
Poles in their recent contest. 

We have the averments of the French mi- 
nisters, that there was no lack of negotiations 
on the part of France withthe Czar. Of what 
value they were, a little time will show. It 
appears that M. Sebastiani had obtained from 
the Russian cabinet a promise that Poland 
should be preserved, and had made it feel that 
there was an European as well as a Russian 
question, depending upon the integrity of trea- 
ties respecting it. We repeat that we have no 
faith in such promises, but still it is a proof 
that Poland was not neglected as far as nego- 
tiation could be of use to her. Whether the 
British Ministers were equally regardful of 
their duty remains to be seen. It is the cus- 
tom here to affect a mystery in all cabinet 
matters in which there is mo necessity for 
preserving secrecy. France has been open, 
and it becomes the British government to be 
the same. We hope that Earl Grey has not 
overlooked or neglected any means which he 
could render available in favour of the brave 
Polish people : but we know what cold-blood- 
ed calculators some ministers on former occa- 
sions have shown themselves. We remember 
Parga betrayed, Genoa basely sacrificed, in 
defiance of British faith, and other examples 
equally dishonourable ; and we are, therefore, 
perhaps less inclined to trust the Government 
than we ought to be, now a different set of 
men are in power. Had the champion of the 
Portuguese tyrant and his priests, Lord Aber- 
deen, been Foreign Minister, we should have 
had no suspicion of interference on the behalf 
of the Poles. His lordship’s sympathies are 
so deeply in unison with despotism and its 
tools, even where despotism puts on its mean- 
est aspect and most revolting form, that it will 
take something more than the generous efforts 
of the Duke of Wellington, or the froth, fury, 
and obscurity of Lord Londonderry’s oratory, 
to extricate him from the charge of advocating 
Anti-British principles, whenever opportunity 


| flogging a sole 





We have heard it said 
by the friends of Nicolas, in the way of apolo- 
gy, that his fear of his brother's conduct, had 
he recalled him nearer home, and for the sta- 
bility of his throne in consequence, made him 
deaf to the cry of the Poles, that he might 
avoid the worst of two evils. We hope, for 
the sake of Poland, this weakness ascribed to 
Nicelas may be true, and that a better doom 
awaits the Poles than we apprehend at present. 
Yet, weak indeed must the sovereign be, who, 
on sucha paltry pretext, could suffer every 
stipulation with the Polish people to be vio- 
lated—every sacred promise to be forsworn! 
He should have reasoned—(alas! do tyrants 
ever reason ?)—that there are limits to human 
suffering, and that the most submissive may 
be goaded into resistance by usage which ren- 
ders existence itself no longer a benefit.” 





* We have received an article from the conti- 
nent, the trath of which we do not doubt, but the 
publication of which can be of no use, since War- 
saw has fallen. After touching on Constantine’s 


ferocious ae, and giving instances, such as his 


ier with five hundred lashes, because 
the seams of his glove were sewn inwards instead 
of outwards—his having sixteen guard-houses at 
Warsaw, where he sent his victims—his making 
a gentleman and lady who drove by him in their 
earriage without recognising him, be put to the 
wheelbarrow on the public works; in which way 
he also served a rich citizen of Warsaw, because, 
while his, the citizen’s, house was altering, he un- 
consciously employed a journeyman upon it, who 
had a labourer who had been a deserter !—his steal- 
ing, even in the centre of Germany, a Lieutenant 
Martens, whose fate was never known, &e.;—it 
says, a man named Fanshawe, an Englishman! 
was one of the Grand Duke’s tools; and gives the 
following, from among many, as a specimen of his 
military tyranny, to say nothing of his keeping the 
sons of noble Poles ten and fifleen years at a mili- 
tary school, to break their spirits:—An officer of 
Lancers, a capital horseman, was commanded, 
while at full gallop, to charge, feet forward, with 
his horse. The animal would not obey spur or 
rider; in fact, the latter could not make the fiery 
animal perform the evolation. The Grand Duke 
was enraged, and his curses were terrible on horse 
andman. He ordered “ halt”—a broad pyramid 
of twelve muskets, bayonets fixed, to be erected, 
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To conclude, we must again leave events 
to work out for the good cause of liberty on 
the continent. Often, when least expected, 
the most cheering prospects arise ; while the 
best hopes are baffled, and the laudable desire 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures, which 
is innate in every generous bosom, is once 
more disappointed. It will not, however, be 
long before the cause of freedom must triumph 
every where.” Except the ultra-Tories, who 
will chuckle over the fate of Warsaw, the peo- 
ple of England see and feel, in the defeat of 
Polish freedom, that a great and a virtuous 
cause has suffered—for a reason inscrutable ; 
in contemplating which, to use the words of a 
powerful writer, ‘‘ Religious men find exer- 
cise for their faith, and make it the last effort 
of their piety not to repine against Provi- 
dence.” 

——_<—— 


From the Amulet 


ACTUAL STATE OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


The following aceount is extracted principally 


from the journal of a gallant and distinguished | 


vaval officer, who passed three vears on the African 


coast, from whence he has notlong since returned. | 


Tue question of the existence of Slavery 
in the British dominions is now likely to be 
tried with all that effect which the voice of 
the whole community raised against it can 
give to it. Therefore it may be important, 


and commanded him to leapthem. The deed was 
performed, to the wonder of all present, without 
Nota moment’s slay the misereant 
Duke would allow, but commanded him to do it 
again; a second time the daring rider saved his life, 


impalement. 


and that of his horse. ‘The tyrant now growing 
more exasperated, commanded him to leap the 
third time. A general officer interfered, repre- 
senting that the horse was exhausted, but in vain, 
—-he was put under arrest. A third time it was 
done. ‘“* Tothe left wheel, march--march!” was 
a fourth time given. 
bayonets on the further side, with two fetlocks 
fractured, but the officer unhurt. All was silence. 
The officer then advanced and laid his sword at the 
despot’s feet, (he should have buried it in his heart, ) 
and, thanking the Grand Duke for the honour he 
had enjoyed in the Emperor's serviee, begged to 
resign. This officer was ordered to the principal 
guard-house, and he disappeared; nor was any 
trace of him ever discovered afterwards. We 
might give many more instances of this man’s 
** warm-heartedness” and ** good qualities, when 
his temper was unruffled,” according to Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Polish historian, if we chose; but it is now of 
po avail to Polish freedom. 

“We gladly echo the heart-cheering hope of 
the writer. All is not lost while such men as 
Skrzynecki live--the day of retribution may, for 
wise purposes, be deferred, but it will arrive—the 
cause of freedom is the cause of God, and must 
eventually triumph. 


** Prone to the dust oppression shall be hurled, 
ler name, her nature, withered from the world.’’) 
Ep. Mus. 





The horse fell clear of the | 
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what is the present situation of the coast of 
Africa; that it may be seen how little can be 
done to ameliorate its condition as long as we 
sanction by our conduct the existence of 
slavery elsewhere; and that there is a con- 
stant demand to supply the waste of life, 
which will be supplied per fas and nefas 

From Cape Shortel, in 35° N. to Lat, 18° 
N., the coast is inhabited by the Moors of Mo- 
rocco and other tribes. With those of the 
Moors the Europeans regularly trade, as they 
have a succession of towns on the coast as 
far as Wednom, on the river Akassa. From 
hence there is a constant intercourse with the 
interior; and a caravan sets out regularly and 
returns from Timbuctoo, to trade in gums and 
gold-dust. 

Having passed the coast, to Cape Bojador, 
is a desert and very dangerous tract. It is 
frequented by tribes of wandering Moors, who 
come to the shore on the speculation of wrecks, 
where they build huts of sea-weeds, and watch 
the approach of ships. They plunder and burn 
the vessels, and make slaves of the crews and 
passengers It was among these that Adams 
and Reily, whose narratives are before the 
public, were detained in a miserable captivity. 

The first European settlement ever at- 
tempted on the coast was at Portendie, from 
whence the Dutch brought gums in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. The 
French afterwards established a factory there, 
and built a fort in 1724, but it has been de- 


as bearing directly upon the subject, to state | molished by the English, and under a treaty 


still in force they can have no permanent set- 


| tlement in this place; so all traces of European 
| civilization are obliterated. 


There is, how- 
ever, a Moorish town, the natives of which are 
peculiarly rude and importunate to strangers. 
The coast is very hazy, and cannot be seen at 
the distance of seven or eight miles. The 


| water is shallow, but full of excellent fish. 


The wet season sets in during July, and con- 
tinues through August and September; the 


| rain is not very profuse, and the sea-breeze is 


regular and cool, so that it might be supposed 
a healthy place: but the fact is quite other- 
wise. All the crews of His Majesty's ships 
suffered severely from it. They sink under 


| a heavy oppression of spirits, and are greatly 


afflicted with the scurvy. The most trifling 
scratch turns to an inveterate ulcer; and, be- 
fore they are a week at anchor, the whole 
ship's company are more or less afflicted. To 
account for this, it was remarked that the bot- 
tom of the sea, to a considerable distance, was 
a soft slimy mud, and the shallow water along- 
side the ship was always foul and dirty, of a 
dingy green colour, similar in appearance to 
stagnant marsh-water. There was no_ per- 
ceptible current to set it in motion; and the 
wind, blowing over this extended and still 
surface, and bearing with it the miasma en- 
gendered in the exhalations, was necessarily 
tainted with its unwholesome quality ; and in- 
stead of the sea-breeze being salutary, as in 
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other places, it was found to be most noxious 
and pestiferous. Yet this turbid water abound- 
ed in fish to such a degree that the sea seemed 
alive with them; and when a swab was thrown 
overboard, and dipped in the water alongside, 
it would come up covered with different kinds 
of smal] shell-fish; and various animalcule 
rapidly engendered in the putrescent fluid. 

The first European settlement now existing 
is Fort Louis, built by the French on an island 
in the river Senegal, in latitude 16° N.; so 
that for nineteen degrees of the coast of Af- 
rica, from the entrance of the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, no attempt is made to improve the na- 
tions by any contact of European habits and 
manners, except those which the short visits 
of occasional ships may communicate. 

Next follows Goree, in latitude 14° N., built 
on an island within the great promontory of 
Cape Verde. It is nothing more than a bar- 
ren rock, but is rendered important by its 
situation. It also, as well as the former, be- 
longs to the French. 

To this succeed the settlements on the 
river Gambia, which belong both to the 
French and English. The first, near the 
mouth of the river, is Bathurst, built by the 
English on the low sandy island of St. Mary, 
having behind it a marsh almost always dry 
at low water; and, although the tides flow 
over and cover it, it is highly offensive and 
insalubrious. The town is particularly un- 


healthy, and subject, during the rainy season, 


to the worst description of fever. Those whom 
duty or speculation induce to reside there are 
the victims of ill health ; while all who can 
leave it go to reside, during that period, to 
the Cape de Verde Islands or Goree. Here 
the ground is comparatively high, capable of 
cultivation, and surrounded by a pretty coun- 
try; but the swamps of the other shore were 
preferred, because there was depth of water 
for shipping quite close to the town. 

The trade up the Gambier, with the inte- 
tior, is considerable for all the produce of the 


country, but particularly for gums, for which | 
they send up from Bathurst two ships an- | 
nually, from March to July, for whatever | 
quantity the Moors may have collected, who | 


bring it for sale, and exchange it for cotton 
manufactured goods and gunpowder. 


Seven leagues higher up is James Fort, | 
built also by the English; and Fort M‘Car- | 


thy, called after Sir Charles, the adjutant-go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone. 
the settlement of Abredam, established by the 
French, and carrying on the same commerce 
as the former, to whom they are formidable 
rivals. At this point of the coast Europeans 
have confined themselves to a legitimate traf- 
fic, and they have not yet polluted it by the 
purchase of slaves. 

From hence, for six degrees of latitude, the 
coast is very low, and scarcely discernible, 
except from some tall trees growing in the 
swamps, whith look like islands in a vast ex- 





On this river is also | 





panse of water. It is every where intersected 
by the mouths of innumerable rivers, forming 
uncountable deltas, and communicating to- 
gether by cross channels. The shores of 
these rivers are covered with Portuguese esta- 
blishments; and here commences that traffie 
in human flesh which has entailed such misery 
on the African and such disgrace on the Eu- 
ropean. 

The principal of those rivers are called the 
Cassamanza, Cacheo,and Bissao. On these the 
slave-factories are established, which are the 
great marts where the traffic is supported and 
perpetuated, by means of their contiguous set- 
tlements in the Cape de Verde Islands. The 
locale of this part of the coast renders it, un- 
fortunately, well calculated for the purpose. 
It is in vain that His Majesty's cruisers watch 
the mouths of the rivers; they have certain 
information, perhaps, that a slave cargo is 
sailing, and hourly expected down a parti- 
cular branch of the stream; and they blockade 
it so strictly that it is impossible for it to es- 
cape; but, in the meantime, it passes by a 
cross channel into another, and so escapes by 
a distant mouth while the cruiser is hourly 
expecting it. Just before this coast is situated 
an archipelago of islands. One of these, 
named Bulima, was so conveniently circum- 
stanced for watching the debouche of the Rio 
Grande, and other streams, infamous for slave- 
ships, which opened in its vicinity, that it was 
purchased from the native sovereign, and an 
English settlement placed on it, by the late 
Captain Beaver. In consequence of some 
misunderstanding, it was given up, till Cap- 
tain Arabin again arranged matters; but, un- 
fortunately, the swampy coast in the vicinity 
renders the situation so very unhealthy, that 
it is probable this important post cannot be 
re-established or continued. 

The Portuguese settlements here extend 
along the rivers, for nearly three degrees of 
latitude, to Cape Vargos. The country is ex- 
ceedingly rich and fertile, with a numerous 
population, particularly along the river Cassa- 
manza, where the Portuguese have factories 
for one hundred and fifty miles up the river, 
and they could carry on a most advantageous 
trade with the Felloops, and other nations, for 


| ivory, aromatic seed, dye-wood, and gold-dust. 


On the river is a race of people descended 
from themselves—the offspring of the first 
settlers, but now hardly to be recognised 
from the aboriginal Negroes. They raise re- 
markably fine cotton and indigo, and manu- 
facture from them cloth of a dye and texture 
highly esteemed in Africa. It is, however, 
in narrow breadths, about six inches wide, 
and then sewed together—like the bundles of 
the linen originally manufactured in Ireland 
—and it is susceptible of much greater im- 
provement; but the Portuguese, neglecting 
these advantages and capabilities of a people 
who have a mixture of their own blood in their 
veins, direct their attention almost wholly to 
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the traffic of slaves, and sell indiscriminately 
these ingenious artificers, with their wives 
and children, wherever they can catch them. 

The great outlet for slaves at this place is 
the Cape de Verd Islands, which lie con- 
tiguous. 
the dependencies on the opposite coast, are 
men of bad character, sent here as on a for- 
lorn hope, to get rid of them; they are gene- 
rally naval commanders, who are so miserably 
paid, that they engage without scruple in the 


slave-trade, and are always the principal per- | 


sons concerned in it. They are not ashamed 
and do not hesitate to avow the fact, though 
they know it is the principal part of their 
duty to suppress it. They excuse themselves 
by saying that they have no other means of 
living. Their pay is, generally, a smal! por- 
tion of tobacco per month, which they turn to 
profit by bartering it for slaves. The officers 
on the river send them to others, their corres- 


pondents, on the islands, where they are | 


again shipped for Brazil and other places. In 
order to evade the law as much as possible, 
the captives are entered as ‘“‘ domestic slaves,” 
which are allowed, to a certain extent, to be 


transmitted from place to place; and no diffi- | 


culty is experienced in procuring passports 
for them from the commandants of any of the 


Portuguese settlements, who are, at the same | 


time, fully aware of their real condition. To 


such a shameless extent was it carried on, that | 


cargoes of these slaves were publicly landed 
and sold at Porta Praya, in the face of the 
British consul, who was placed there chiefly 
with a view to watch and suppress it. 


violation of the law, but could not destroy the 
practice, which is still carried on between the 
coast and the islands to an infamous extent. 

The principal delinquent was a Captain 
Brando. His vessel was first captured by one 
of our cruisers; and he then fitted out an 


armed ship of some force, declaring that he , 


would now show the English what the slave- 
trade was, and that he would never stop till 
he had recovered his former loss and made 
his fortune. He runs his captives across in 
small schooners, and then they are shipped in 


larger vessels for more distant places. He | 


himself commands a large armed sJ ip at the 


islands, and seems to set the governor at de- | 
fiance whenever he is inclined to carry the | 


provisions of the treaty with England into 
effect. He is known to send, every year, two 
large cargoes of slaves from the island for 
sale to distant ports. 

The flat coast extends from the mouth of 
these rivers to Sierra Leone; but it is watered 
by several others equally infamous for the 
slave-trade. The principal of these rivers are 
the Pongas and the Nunez. To the former 


foreigners trade for rice, ivory, gold-dust, and | 


other articles. Those who principally fre- 
quent it are the American blacks from Cape 
Mesurado, and the British merchants from 


The governors of these islands, and | 


His | 
spirited representations prevented this open | 


| the Isle de Los, who have factories established 
| along both rivers. To the influence and 
| example of these two classes of traders, and 
| the lawful and salutary trade they carry on, 
| is to be attributed the fact that there is hers 
no direct traffic for slaves, nor do slave-ships 
| resort to these rivers, as they do to others, ex. 
pressly for such a purpose. Such, however, 
is the inveteracy of custom long established, 
and cupidity long indulged, that it is known 
a number of slaves are sent annually from 
hence to other marts on the coast: these are 
brought from the interior, and despatched 
coastwise, in small vessels and canoes ; and, 
| more generally, by inland navigation, from 

branch to branch of the great rivers, to the 
| factories on Rio Grande, and from thence, in 
| larger numbers, to Bissao, and direct to the 
| Cape de Verde Islands. This circumstance is 
clearly proved by the testimony of such of 
the poor slaves themselves as have been cap- 
tured in the Atlantic passage. The Tonircho, 
| Portuguese schooner, was taken by the North 

Star, with slaves from Bissao for the Cape de 
| Verde Islands. Many of them were natives 
of the country about the Pongas; they were 
kidnapped by slavers, or sold to pay for a Pa- 
| lavre, or some such frivolous cause. They 
had been conveyed by land and inland navi- 
gation all the way to Bissao, where they were 
manacled and confined till a sufficient number 
was collected together to form a cargo, and 
then they were shipped, under a lawful pass- 
port, as domestics! A boat was sent up to 
| explore the river Nunez, and ascended for 
eighteen days. They saw no vessels or habi- 
tations, but one human being, who fled at 
their approach into the mangroves. No doubt 
he supposed the boat's crew were slavers on 
a kidnapping expedition. 

The river Nunez carries on a larger lawful 
| trade with foreigners than, perhaps, any river 
on the western coast of Africa. Several Eu- 
ropean factories, particularly English, are es- 
tablished on its banks, where they drive an 
extensive traffic for the produce of the inte- 
rior, and give in exchange rum, tobacco, 
cloth, and gunpowder. Besides the usual 
articles of produce, the natives, in this place, 
manufacture their gold-dust into different in- 
genious articles, particularly rings, with con- 
siderable taste and ingenuity; some are orna- 
mented with clasped hands, which seem as 
well executed as a similar device by a Euro- 
pean goldsmith. The gold is very pure, and 
the workmanship such as to promise a consi- 
derable perfection in the art if properly en- 
couraged, and an earnest of what advancement 
| might be made in the comforts of civilized 

life, by this despised and oppressed race, if 
| their talents were properly directed in their 
| own country. 

At the distance of seventy miles from the 
mouth of the river is Debucka, where the na- 
tive king, Mamadoo, resides. The boats of 
' the North Star ascended to it; but when the 
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king heard it he was exceedingly anxious, 
and would not allow the officer to approach 
his house. The cause of his alarm was soon 
evident: this river, also, is cursed with ‘the 
slave-trade, which continually interferes with 
and impedes lawful traffic : there was, at that 
moment, a Spanish schooner lurking in one 
of the creeks, kidnapping and carrying off the 
natives: the captain was actually residing at 
the king's house, in which he had persuaded | 
him to shut up a cargo of his subjects, and | 
they were waiting only for an opportunity of | 
embarkation. Though this was well known, 
the schooner could not be taken or delayed by 
any of His Majesty's cruisers, because she 
had not, at the time, the slaves actually on 
board; she sailed, fourteen days after, with a 
fall cargo; and the king, having emptied his 
house, proceeded to fill it again for another 
slaver. This river, like most others in this re- 
gion, has extensive communications by means | 
of its branches, which renders it exceedingly 
difficult for a single vessel to watch it with 
effect. There is a water conveyance inland 
to all the others on which slave-factories are 
established. From one of its creeks the dis- 
tance to Bulola is but ten miles, and slaves 
are constantly sent across without proceeding 
down the river. This local circumstance is 
a strong inducement to slavers to frequent it, 
as they usually escape with impunity by 
availing themselves of that channel which 
they find is not watched at the time. Some 
of the unfortunate slaves are known to be 
smuggled in this way—by a circuitous inland 
route of 1500 or 2000 miles; and, when they 
arrive at their destination, are openly shipped | 
off as domestic slaves. 

Immediately off this coast, and opposite the 
mouths of the rivers, are the Isle de Los, a 
corruption of Isle dos Idolos, in latitude 9° 3’ 
N., and forming a cluster of small insular 
spots. The largest, and that which possesses 
the greatest capabilities, is. Tamara, the soil 
of which is exuberantly fertile, and would 
produce abundant supplies of vegetables of 
all kinds for ships in the neighbourhood, but | 
it is altogether neglected by the natives, from | 
the uncertainty of a market to dispose of their | 
perishable produce, and also from a feeling of 
the uncertain tenure of their property, not 
knowing the moment when they themselves | 
may be seized and sold. There are three or 











four villages on the island, with houses of a | 


better construction than usual: the principal 
is called Clarkson's Town. The whole popu- 
lation amounts to about 1200, who are the pro- 
geny of former settlers from the main, about 
Dembia. Some soldiers of the African corps 
from Sierra Leone have land assigned them 
here, but no care is taken to instruct them in 
a proper mode of cultivation. They are al- 


lowed to burn the soil, seratch in the grain, 
and, after exhausting it with a crop, leave it 
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to the growth of coffee; and the cotton raised 
is of a fine quality. Besides Tamara, there 
are Factory and Crawford Islands, on one of 
which is a barrack for soldiers. 

While the slave-trade was permitted, this 
group of islands was infamously notorious as 
the centre of the nefarious traflic ; and from 
time immemorial they had been occupied by 
factors and agents of different European na- 
tions, who kept here openly droves and pens 
of human beings, kidnapped on the continent, 
ready to be sold and shipped off when called 
for. Perhaps the world never saw a stain 
more foul on human nature than this place of 
resort for ail the Christian nations of Europe. 
Hither ships came from all European coun- 
tries, fitted out by men of all religious persua- 
sions, except Quakers, and thought it no 
shame to purchase their fellow-creatures as 
they would cattle. The Protestants of Eng- 
land, the Calvinists of Holland, the Lutherans 
of Germany, and the Catholics of France and 
Spain, crowded to this place for cargoes of 
human flesh; and, having sold their unholy 
freights at an immense profit, thought, or pre- 
tended to think, they were engaged ina lawful 
calling; and their respective governments 
sanctioned and protected it. We have, thank 
God, so far departed from this proof of the 
wisdom of our venerable ancestors, that we 
punish with an ignominious death, and hold 
up to execration the memory of the man, as a 
worse than common malefactor, who shall dare 
to commit this atrocious cphe; and, though 
much yet remains to be done, the extinction 


| of the public shambles kept on these islands is 


some consolation to humanity, and an exist- 
ing proof of the decline in the traffic of blood, 

Since the period of the abolition, the islands 
were occupied by four English merchants, 
Car, Leigh, Lamo, and Hickson, who each of 
them carried on an extensive lawful trade in 
African produce: and the warehouses were 
filled with gold, gums, and ivory, for sale, in- 
stead of men, women, and children. On the 
death of some of these gentlemen, the late 
Lieutenant Colonel M‘Carthy took possession 
of the islands by treaty, in the name of the 
British government, having stipulated to pay 
to the native chiefe an annual rent, in articles 
of trade, to the value of £75. 

It would now be a transaction highly grati- 
fying if this nest of slave-dealers were finally 
and permanently superseded by a thriving co- 
lony of fair traders, and the human beings for- 
merly driven here for sale to become the free 
tenants and industrious cultivators of the soil. 
From their vicinity to the mouths of the rivers 
Dembia, Pongas, and Nunez, the islands 
would be an important station for trade, as the 
intercourse would be much more free and di- 
rect from hence than from Sierra Leone. If 
the islands were once regularly established, 
with a small military force of men of good cha- 
racter, and under a commandant not likely to 





to relapse again into its former state of useless 
and unwholesome waste. 


It is well adapted 


be removed ; and if a proper system of culti- 
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vation were adopted. and encouraged, so as to 
afford a regular and constant supply of wood, 
water, and refreshment to ships of the squad- 
ron which would regularly frequent them, the 
number of resident merchants would increase, 


so that they might become a depot of African | 


produce, and a place of considerable impor- 
tance. Traders would all touch here, and de- 
posit their cargoes, instead of running up the 
unhealthy rivers on the opposite pestiferous 
coast, subject as they now are to vexatious 


delays, and to the mortality of their crews | 


from the necessity of drinking the tainted 
water of these streams. Above all, by mak- 
ing it a free port, open to all foreign vessels 
and merchandise, the resident British traders 
would become the agents of the French and 
Americans, who would prefer resorting here 
to ascending the rivers on the continent, as 
they now do, with their goods. 

The eligibility of this place as a station 
must depend on its local advantages: and it 
appears to be less exceptionable than any 
which has yet beentried. Wholesome water, 
from a pure spring, isabundant. Above sixty 
yards above high water-mark is a copious 
source, from which vessels are supplied by 
tubes over the rocks; and boats are filled 


without landing the casks, at the rate of thir- | 


ty tons per day. Fire-wood is in profusion ; 
oranges and iimes may be procured by only 
sending to pick and choose them ; poultry may 
be had in any quantity ; pigs are so numerous 
that they run about the island without seem- 
ing to belong to any particular person; excel- 
lent sheep may be bought for ten shillings 
each, and bullocks, in prime order, are always 
gtazing on the pastures. Should experience 
realize this flattering picture it will be highly 
gratifying to the friends of Africa; and one 
healthy and plentiful spot will, at length, be 
found, by the English, on this insalubrious 
coast, where they may fairly try their benevo- 
lent experiment. 

On the subject of Sierra Leone and the 
causes of its failure, so much has been said 
that it would be superfluous to repeat them 
here. Public expectation has not, certainly, 
been answered ; but that these experiments 
are not of a fanciful or impracticable nature, 
is completely proved by the success which has 
attended the colony which came next in suc- 
cession on this coast. This is a bold promon- 
tory, called originally Monte Serrado, but cor- 
rupted, as all names here are, by Negro pro- 
nunciation, into Mesurado. The American 
Colonization Society located here a number of 
free people of colour, the offspring of African 
slaves born in America and liberated. They 
were sent from the United States, and the set- 
tlement was called by the appropriate name of 
Liberia. There are but few white people 
among them, and none who possess any land. 
When the colony was first established, the land 
was procured from the native chiefs by pur- 
chase and treaty; butsome misunderstanding 





| arose, the real objects of the colonists were not 
understood, and several sanguinary conflicts 
ensued with the natives, which had nearly 
destroyed the establishment in its infancy. 
But under the prudent management of Mr 
| Ashmun, the agent for the society, these dif- 
| ferences were reconciled, and amity and good- 
| will established between the natives and the 
strangers. 

| The settlement consists of two establish- 
| ments. The first is Monroe, on Cape Mesu- 
rado, and the other Caldwell, seven miles up 
| the river St. Paul The whole population 
amounts to about three hundred families, com- 
| prising more than 1500 persons, who have each 
| farms allotted to them, some in the lower and 
some on the upper settlement. A regular and 
most improved system of husbandry is insist- 
ed on. Every man is not allowed to burn 
down and cultivate any portion of the land he 
pleases, as is permitted in our colonies, which, 
| 


being abandoned the next year and suffered 
to run into brush, is known to contribute 
| greatly to taint the air, in an extraordinary de- 
| gree, which cultivation had rendered salubri- 
| ous. Their prescribed system of agriculture 
is regulated by those plans which local expe- 
| rience has found to be most judicious, whole- 
some, and productive ; and no man is allowed 
to deviate from it: in this way their mainte- 
nance and independence, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, their health is provided for and secured 
The males are formed into a regular militia, 
which, being well trained and served, renders 
the colony respectable in the eyes of its neigh- 
bours, and secures them from any act of ag- 
gression: and this force has been efficiently 
called out more than once to punish depreda- 
tions and robberies committed by natives on 
individual colonists while in pursuit of their 
commercial speculations, either coastwise or 
in the interior, and always with the best re- 
sults. This mode of well-regulated self-defence 
not only gives them courage and confidence in 
themselves, but it exempts them from the de- 
grading and demoralizing effects of a regular 
soldiery sent from the parent country, which, 
being generally of the worst and most despe- 
rate description of men, set examples of the 
most dissolute and profligate livés, as our colo- 
nies in Africa know by melancholy experience 
This imposing domestic force gives perfect se- 
eurity to these people in their dealings with 
the natives ; and a very profitable and advan- 
tageous trade is carried on for gold, canewood, 
and ivory, with the Gallinas and Cape Mount, 
to the north of their settlement, and as far 
coastwise as Tradestown, to the east of it. 
Nothing has tended more to suppress the 
slaye-trade in this quarter than the constant 
intercourse and communication of the natives 
with these industrious colonists. The Ameri- 
can agent, Mr. Ashmun, took every opportu- 
nity and means in his power to extinguish 
traffic so injurious in every way to the fair tra- 





der; and at Cape Mesurado good and correct 
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information was always to be obtained of any 
slave-vessels on the coast within the commu- 
nication or influence of the colony. This ac- 
tive, respectable, and intelligent man is since 
dead ; but his spirit still actuates all his peo- 
ple. They have several large boats and small 
decked vessels belonging to their community, 
and others in progress of building. These are 
actively employed in trading along the coast, 
and in keeping up the intercourse with Cald- 
well and the interior. 

The river St. Paul does not run directly in- 
land, but takes a course coastwise to the 
north ; it does not therefore penetrate far into 
the country. The commercial enterprise, 
however, of the people has been excited by 
the favourable accounts which had reached 
them of the interior, and induced several to 
push their speculations as far as 150 miles, 
without the aid of internal navigation, to a 
large and populous town, the residence of a na- 
tive king of considerable influence, with whom 
a lucrative commerce is now opened, and ac- 
tively carried on, for gold and ivory ; and the 
supply of the former through this channel, has 
greatly exceeded expectation. 

The character of these industrious colonists 
is exceedingly correct and moral, their minds 
strongly impressed with religious feelings, 
their manners serious and decorous, and their 
domestic habits remarkably neat and comforta- 
ble. They had the inestimable advantage of 
being originally brought up in the frugal and 
pains-taking habits of the people of the coun- 
try from whence they were sent, and received, 
when young, the moral, religious, and literary 
instruction of white people in their class of 
life. These they have brought with them, 
and they practice them with more effect as 
they have no bad examples to mislead them. 
Those who have visited them speak highly of 
their appearance and mode of living. They 
are a comely and well-formed race of Negroes, 
neat and clean in their persons, modest and 
civil in their manners, and regular and ¢>m- 
fortable in their dwellings. Their houses are 
well built, ornamented with gardens and other 
pleasing decorations, and on the inside are re- 
markably clean—the walls well white-washed, 
and the rooms neatly furnished. They ere 
very hospitable to strangers, and many Eng- 
lish naval officers on the station have been in- 
vited to dine with them, and joined in their 
meals, which were wholesome and good. 
The man of the house regularly said grace, 
both before and after meat, with much solem- 
nity, in which he was joined by the rest of his 

family with great seeming sincerity. They 
all speak good English, as their native lan- 
guage, and without any defect of pronuncia- 
tion. They are well supplied with books, par- 
ticularly bibles and liturgies. They have pas- 
tors of their own colour, and meeting-houses 
in which divine service is well and regularly 
performed every Sunday ; and they have four 
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By one ship alone they received 500 volumes, 
presented by Dartmouth College, and several 
boxes and packets of school-books, sent by 
friends at Boston. 

The complete success of this colony is a 
proof that Negroes are, by proper care and at- 
tention, as susceptible of the habits of indus- 
try and the improvements of social life as any 
other race of human beings; and that the 
amelioration of the condition of the black peo- 
ple on the coast of Africa, by means of such 
colonies, is not chimerical. Wherever the 
influence of this colony extends, the slave- 
trade has been abandoned by the natives, and 
the peaceful pursuits of legitimate commerce 
established in its place. They not only live 
on terms of harmony and good-will together, 
but the colonists are looked upon with a cer- 
tain degree of respect by those of their own 
colour, and the force of their example is likely 
to have a strong effect in inducing the people 
about them to adopt it. A few colonies of 
this kind, scattered along the coast, would be 
of infinite value in improving the natives. 
They would much sooner acquire their confi- 
dence and esteem, as not exciting that jealousy 
which foreigners always cause ; and the very 
example of their own race, thus raised in the 
moral and social scale, would be the strongest 
motive to induce others to adopt and practice 
those qualities by which they were rendered 
so much more comfortable and happy. Shovld 
no unfortunate event retard the progress of 
those colonists, and no baneful vices be intro- 
duced among them, there is every reason to 
hope they will diffuse cultivation and improve- 
ment in Africa to a considerable extent, as 
they have already done, on a limited scale, as 
far as their idfluence has reached. The next 
promontory which oceurs is Cape Palmas, on 
which reside an interesting race. They are 
called Kroo-men, a fine athletic people, who 
never suffer themselves to be made slaves. 
They are found on other parts tf the coast, 
and recognised by a mark down their fore- 
heads. Like the Swiss and Saveyards, they 
frequently emigrate from home to look for 
employment, and are often engaged by Euro- 
peans, particularly English, to navigate ships 
and boats. When they obtain a competency 
they bring it home, and remain on the Cape 
with their families. 

On the sweep of the coast included between 
Cape Palmas and Cape Formoso, usually term- 
ed the Bight of Benin, are several Muropean 
settlements, called Cape Coast Castle, Accara, 
and Elminia. The first contained a British 
garrison; but since the Ashantee war it has 
been abandoned by government, and the sum 
of £4000 allowed to the British residents to 
support the station and defend themselves. 
In the neighbourhood is a village of free blacks. 
A number of prisoners taken from the Ashan- 
tees were located here, and had land assigned 
and houses built for them by the British. 





schools at Mesurado, and three at Caldwell. 
Museum.— Vol. XX. 


They have been instructed in some of the arts 
No. 115.—I 
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of civilized life, and cultivate the soil with 
sufficient success to support themselves. They 
amount to about two hundred persons, and 
seem so happy and contented with their lot 
that they show no wish to abandon their as- 
signed residence or to return to their native 
place. The contiguous settlements of Accara 
belong to the British, Dateh, and Danes, and 
are called after the respective people to whom 
they appertain. Each of these nations is sus- 
pected of being engaged in the slave-trade. 
As long as Cape Coast Castle was held by our 
government it was a powerful restraint ; but, 
since it has been given up, advantage, it is 
said, has been taken of the circumstance, and 
captured slaves are frequently disposed of here 
under the denomination of domestics. 

Farther on, is Quitta, a Danish settlement, 
which maintains here a military force. It was 
formerly a place of much more importance, as 
appears by the remains of buildings; but the 
whole military now consists of a sergeant and 
a small guard, who seem set here rather to 
protect than prevent the traffic in slaves. Por- 


tuguese vessels resort here on the pretext of 
purchasing Cowrig shells—a species of Cype- 


da, used on the coast as money, of which forty 


are equal to a penny—but their real business | 


is to purchase slaves. There is a slave facto- 
ry three hours, or nine miles, from this place, 
at Awhey, and another, about the same dis- 
tance, at Wody. Slaves are here collected 
and sent off by water; for the natives in the 
vicinity will not suffer them to proceed by 
land, but assemble together when a coffle ap- 
proaches, and seize and liberate all their coun- 
trymen. The regulated price of a slave at 
this place is a criterion by which the value set 
on a fellow-creature in other parts of Africa 
may be estimated. An “ ounce’’ is equal to 
fifteen dollars of hard money ; but it is ex- 
changed in barter for an equal value of com- 
modity—twenty-four yards of eloth, one roll 
of tobaceo, four gallons of spirits, or sixteen 
common square handkerchiefs :—the value in 
this way is— 

For a Man, 9 ounces, or 216 yards of cloth, or 
9 rolls of tobacco, or 36 gallons of spirits, 
or 139 handkerchiefs. 

For a Woman, 8 ounces, or 192 yards, or 8 
rolls, or 32 gallons, or 128 handker- 
chiefs. 

For a Child, 6 ounces, or 144 yards, or 6 rolls, 
or 24 gallons, or 96 handkerchiefs. 


Most of the slaves procured at the factories 
near Quitta are transmitted to Whyda, a place 
originally called Ajada by the Portuguese, 
from the quantity of slaves it supplies, and 
which are now the only commodity bought 
and sold here; and the coast is frequented by 
numerous fleets of Portuguese and Spanish 
vessels to carry them away. The principal 


slave-factor here is De Louza, a native of 
Lisbon, exiled to this place for crime commit- 
He resides at Whyda, and has 


ted at home. 


acquired great influence over the natives. He 
has extensive factories for collecting slaves, 
like other goods, ready for shipment. The 
cargoes of ships are deposited with him; and 
whatever number they want are ready to em- 
bark in one night and sail when it is light in 
the morning. The number of slaves sold by 
this single man, or his agents, is estimated at 
6000 every year! Two slavers leave the coast 
every month, having on board each, on an 
average, 250 persons. This number would 
be greater were not a providential impediment 
thrown in the way of embarking them. There 
is a heavy surf on the coast; and it seldom 
can be effected at the time of spring-tides. 
This affords to our cruisers opportunities to 





watch the coast; and they are always on the 
alert at particular times of the moon, and 
frequently catch the cargoes in the act of 
embarking. 

Passing Cape Formoso, the Bight of Biafra 
| commences, into which several great rivers 
| discharge themselves, long infamous for the 
traflic in slaves. The principal of these rivers 
are the Bonny and the old Calabar.* No 
| other trade is carried on here except for 
|} human flesh. They take in exchange the 
usual cargoes of spirits, tolveeco, cloth, and 
| gunpowder. This latter artic .e is in particu- 
lar request here, where they use it as a means 
| of seizing slaves from their less powerful 
| nei@hbours; and thus this trade is the excite- 
ment to war and slavery and the means of car- 
rying them on. The sovereignty of the coast 
is divided between two barbarians; one called 
| * King Pepel,’’ residing on the river Bonny, 

and the other “‘ Duke Ephraim,” on the Old 
| Calabar. The contest for making slaves, and 
| the opportunity of disposing of them, has ex- 
cited a deadly enmity between these native 
whieh the English cruisers avail 
Whenever one of them pro- 


ruffians, 
| themselves of. 
poses a cargo the other immediately sends in- 
| formation of it to any ship of war on the coast, 
| detailing the particulars of the cargo, and the 
| state of forwardness for sailing; by which 

means many have been seized, and the envi- 
' ows and malignant passions of these savages 
made subservient to the cause of humanity 
On one occasion of information of this kind, 
| sent by King Pepel to the British, by which 
| his rival lost his cargo, he was so exasperated 
| that he prepared an expedition to attack him, 
and take vengeance for the injury and insult 
He got a coffin made for Pepel, which he in- 
tended to bear before him as an ensign, and 
sent a messenger to apprize him of it. * Tell 
| Pepel,” said he, “that I am coming, and 
| bringing his coffin.” “Tell Ephraim,” said 
| the other, in reply, “‘to bring the coffin, and 
I will put himself into it.”’ 

The legal traflic which these men carry on 
is principally with Liverpool ships. These 





* This paper was written previous to the diseo- 
very of the course of the Niger by Messrs. Lander. 
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supply the powder, each bringing two hun- 
dred barrels, having an especial order in coun- 
cil for the purpose. A short time ago King 
Pepel prepared a grand expedition to seize 
slaves, in order to supply an extensive order 
which he had received. His war canoes were 
large, and well appointed, and all mounted 
with brass cannon, which, as well as the 
powder, were fabricated in England. The 
use thus made of English manufacture is 
afflicting to humanity. By us the native 
kings spread desolation through the country, 
and extend and perpetuate the very thing we 
are so anxious to suppress: we wish to put 
down the slave-trade, and we supply the most 
effectual means of carrying it on. From the 
superiority we confer on them, each of them 
fills a ship every month with captives drag- 
ged from their homes, and every ship con- 
tains a cargo of from three to four hundred 
slaves ; so that we are indirectly the instru- 
ments of sending off twenty-four slavers from 
these two rivers every year, containing 8000 
natives, for the marketsof Cuba and Brazil. 
The whole of this coast, indeed, seems de- 
voted to this traffic. From Cape Formoso to 


the old Calabar there are six large rivers, | 


which fall into the Bight of Biafra. These 
all communicate with each other, by lateral 
branches, and afford the greatest facility for 
conveying the captives, and evading any at- 
tempts to intercept them; and ships pro- 
ceeding to watch one mouth are effectually 
baffled by the slavers proceeding down ano- 
ther. The number sent in this way, down 
the branches of the six rivers, is supposed to 
exceed those sent by the Bonny and Calabar, 
so that this one bight alone, of about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of coast, both from its lo- 
calities and the means we supply to its savage 
chiefs, sends away every year 16,000 slaves. 

Immediately opposite the mouths of these 
rivers, and as if it was intended by Providence 
as a station for the watching and suppression 
of the trade, lies the island of Fernandes Po, 
about forty miles from the coast. Its advan- 
tages for every purpose of the kind were so 
great that, in February, 1826, it was proposed 
to the Spanish government to remove the 
mixed commission from Sierra Leone to this 
place, “as it'was in the hear. of the slave 
country, its climate salubrious, and its soil 
sufficiently fertile.’ The second quality in 
this recommendation is found, unfortunately, 
to be far from truth. 

It is a high island, covered with dense 
wood, with water of an excellent quality, and 
in any quantity. Large oaks grow down to 
the edge of the sea; satin-wood, ebony, and 
other hard and valuable timber abounds. 
Some fine straight trees are admirably adapted 
for spars and masts, and some of the ships 
on the station have been supplied from the 
island. The native population is very great, 
amounting to 200,000; they are not black, 
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their hair, not woolly, but long and lank, and 
their limbs full, muscular, and well propor- 
tioned. They seem as if they were descend- 
ed from the Moors, and have a steady spirit of 
independence that has resisted all attempts at 
making them slaves, On this point they are 
exceedingly jealous and vigilant. They do 
not hesitate to go on board the king's ships, 
with a fearless confidence, showing that they 
| are no ways deficient in personal courage; 
| but they evince an exceeding jealousy of 
strangers penetrating into their villages, or of 
their advancing to any distance from the coast. 
They had seen the consequences of European 
visitations on their neighbours, and, like the 
Chinese, were disinclined to admit them into 
their country. They are naked, with the ex- 
ception of a cloth of platted grass about their 
loins. They paint their bodies thickly with 
red ochre, and the more distinguished persons 
are marked with blue and other colours. Not- 
withstanding their naked persons, and savage 
manners, they have made considerable ad- 
vances in agriculture; part of the island is 
cleared and highly improved, and their bana- 
nas and yams are peculiarly fine ; these they 
barter for pieces of iron hoop, which they re- 
| ceive like regular money. It is cut into 
| lengths of seven inches, and the natives prize 
| it above any other articles of barter, and con- 
vert it into knives, daggers, and other im- 
plements. They have also fowl, but they are 
not so good, and die as soon as they are sent 
on shipboard. 

The English settlement is on the north part 
of the island. Jt was selected with a view 
to salubrity, and it was afterwards found, 
from various remains, to have been the very 
place where the Spaniards had originally es- 
tablished themselves, when formerly masters 
of the island—sundry articles of broken pot- 
tery, and remnants of walls and bastions, in- 
dicate this fact. 

The first governor of Fernando Po was Cap- 
tain Owen, who brought with him twenty-five 
marines, and about two hundred black sol- 
diers of the African corps, besides carpenters 
and other artificers, to the number of seven 
hundred people, who erected a fort, governor's 
residence, and houses for themselves, where 
they were soon established, with every hope 
of enjoyment, ou this beautiful island ; but, not- 
withstanding the anticipations of its healthi- 
ness, it was soon found to be exceedingly in- 
salubrious. The men were seized with low 
intermittent fevers, which in a short time left 
them in a deplorable state of mental and phy- 
sical debility, from which very few recovered, 
and those who did .so remained for a consi- ' 
derable time in a state approaching to idiotism. 

The situation of the island, though highly 
favourable for every other purpose, is not so 
for health. In an angle of the Bight of Bia- 
fra, having on two sides, to an interminable 
extent, the most pestiferous tract on the coast 
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but of a dark copper colour, or brown red; 





of Africa, continually inundated, for hundreds 
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of miles, by the overflowings of ten or twelve 
great rivers, which form swampy deltas all 
along the coast, the air must be tainted to a 
considerable extent, and every breeze which 
blows from the land must be loaded with 
marsh miasma; this, with the circumstance 
of the island being covered with lofty trees in 
immense profusion, impeding the free circu- 
lation of the air, must generate, on a spot 
within three degrees of the equator, a state 
very unfavourable to human life. Indeed, 
the effects of the air in destroying every sub- 
stance exposed to it are very remarkable: 
all articles of wearing apparel immediately 
rot, particularly animal substances; shoes, 
hats, woollen cloths, were immediately de- 
eayed, and the texture destroyed in a few 
days. The heavy rains, which fall in a de- 
luge here, are altogether unlike any thing in 
Europe, and penetrate, soak, and dissolve any 
thing exposed to them. They are preceded, 
generally, by tornadoes, which first generate 
an oppressive and sickly heat in the atmos- 
phere, and then burst with furious violence, 
tearing and overturning every thing. These 
tornadoes are attended with efieets which 
seem to disturb and alarm all nature. An 
arch is seen to arise from the sea, and when it 
reaches the zenith, it explodes with tremen- 
dous fury, accompanied by balls of fire, de- 
luges of rain, and gusts of wind that tears 
every thing before it. Fishes leap from the 
sea—beasts fly in all directions—b 
in the most dismal manner, and every ani- 
mated thing gives signs of terror and dismay. 

But these states of the atmosphere, which 
are so highly injurious to Eurepeans, have no 
effect on the natives, who are the most robust 
and healthy people on the coast; 
to be hoped that, when the woods are clear 
and cultivation is extended, 
be considerably ameliorated. 
of this fine island render it highly desirable. 
The magnificence and beauty of the country, 
the abundance and variety of its trees, the 
richness and capability of its sil, the inde- 
pendent and intelligent race of people that in- 
habit it, all offer the most important advan- 
tages. It may be the means, 


irds scream 


The advantages 


and it is | 








the climate will | 


not only of to- | 


tally extinguishing the slave-trade on the op- | 


posite coast, but of improving and instructing 
a fine race of people already on the island. 
The last station to which our cruisers were 
ordered to direct their attention was the river 
Gaboon; within thirty miles of thie equator. 
{t is notorions for its slave-trade. From hence 
to Mozambique, the whole 
the Brazilians, who collected slaves from Mo- 
lembo, Cabindo, and other places, which by 
treaty they were allowed to traffic with, inso- 


much so that in the year 1829 no less than | 


44,000, and in the year 1830, 52,000 slaves 
were openly imported into and sold in the 
slave-markets of Rio de Janeiro alone.* 


On | 





* Walsh’s Brazil. 


Vol. ii. page 322 
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coast was open to | 


| fifty-five slaves, and a crew 
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the twenty-third of last March, however, this 
permission expired, and no native is now al- 
lowed to traffie for slaves on any part of the 
coast of Africa, on pain of being punished as 
pirates. 

It was the general opinion that the vigour 
and vigilance of our cruisers had nearly sup- 
pressed this traffic; such, however, unfortu- 
tunately, was not the fact. The whele num- 
ber captured by our cruisers, and sent to Sierra 
Leone, from June, 1519, to July, 1828, was 
13,281," being, on average, 1400 per annum ; 
while during that period above 100,000 were 
annually taken from the coast, either by law- 
ful or unlawful traders. The latter were 
principally from the isle of Cuba. In 1817s 
treaty had been concluded with the Spanish 
government, that the slave-trade should 
abolished in the entire dominions of Spain, 
and the sum of £400,000 was aetually given 
by the British government, as a compensation 
to those engaged init. Notwithstanding this, 
20,000 slaves have been annually exported, 
from the Gallinos and the river Bonny, into 
by armed vessels of different na- 
tions, who act both as pirates and slavers. 
Their manner of proceeding is this: they set 
out from the Havana to hover about the 
coast of Africa, and if they can elude our vigi- 
lance, and take in a cargo of slaves, they pri 


Cuba alone 


ceed direct with it to Cuba. If not, they tarn 
pirates, seize the first ship they meet, prefer- 
ring one laden with ves. They murder, 
and, in some cases, p on shore in desert 


places, the crew, and proceed with the vessel 
and cargo to Cuba, where they readily dispose 
of them; 
the island, and dispersed in various ways 
through the West Indies and Brazil. 

These pirate slayers have been the pest and 
terror of the tropical regions of the Atlantic 
for some years; accounts of their atrocities 
fill the columns of our newspapers, and the 
law which makes a slave-dealer a pirate is 
fully justified, as their characters are now 
combined and identified. One of the most 
dangerous and daring of this class has lately 
fallen into the hands of our cruisers. On the 
third of September, 1830, Captain Gordon, « 
His Majesty's sloop, Primrose, fell in with the 
Spanish ship of war, Veloz Passageiro, pierced 
for thirty, and mounting twenty guns, com- 
manded by José Antonio de la Bega, bound 
from Whyda, on the coast of Africa, to the 
Havana, having on board five hundred a 
of one hundred 


and fifty men of different nations ; and after a 


| short but desperate action, in which the pirate 


slaver had eighty-six men killed and wounded, 
with five of the unfortunate slaves, she was 
taken possession of.t 





* Parliamentary Reports. 
+ It appears that this formidable ship had long 
been known to carry on this nefarious trade. Th 
following passage occurs in Dr. Walsh’s ‘* N 





the slaves are landed on the back of 
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It appears, then, that while the English 
public supposed the slave-trade suppressed, it 
has been carried on for the-last ten or twelve 


years, tonearly as great an extent, and under | 
much more revolting circumstanges than ever; | 


it remains, therefore, for England to consider 
what must be done for its effectual suppres- 


sion. Since the twenty-third of March, 1830, | 


the difficulty is considerably abridged, for now 


the whole coast of Africa, from Mozambique | 
to Morocco, is included in the prohibition, and | 


no nation can trade for slaves, under any pre- 


text or evasion, either to the south or the north | 


of the line. Much, however, yet remains to be 
done. The present instructions to His Ma- 
jesty’s ships are so vague and restrictive, that 
known slavers are constantly met on the coast 
and in the rivers of Africa, and cannot be mo- 
lested unless they have the slaves actually on 
board. This is readily done in one night, as 
often as the cruiser is called or driven away 
from her station by business or bad weather ; 
and when she returns again the slaver has 
departed with her full cargo, and it is in vain 
to follow her, as vessels of this description are 
built expressly for speed, and attempts to 
overtake them are fruitless. By an additional 
article, in the treaty with the Netherlands, it 
is stipulated that all vessels are to be consi- 
dered as slavers, and treated as such, when 
they have an apparatus, such as hatches with 
gratings, shackles, large copper boilers, &c., 
evidently intended for slaves, even though 
none should be found on board. This article 
should be included in the treaties with every 
other nation, so that any such vessel found 
on the coast, belonging to any country, should 
be seized and confiscated. 

Again, by treaties with Spain, Portugal, 


the Netherlands and Brazil, mutual right “ 


search is allowed to cruisers of each nation, | 
but no right of mutual search exists with | 
France and North America, and slaves are |} 
continually transported with impunity under 
their flags. Efforts must be made to induce 
these latter nations to consent to this arrange- 
ment, and no longer to suffer the little eti- 











tices of Brazil,” ‘* Captain Arabin had met, while 
on the coast, one of these atrocious vessels. She 
wasa ship of war from the Havana, commanded 
by a Spaniard, of the name of Jose Antonio de la 
Bega; she was called the Veloz Passageiro, mount- | 
ed twenty-four long guns, and was manned by 161 | 
desperate fellows of al’ nations. She was capable | 
of containing 1200 slaves,tand had a tender in com- 
pany for stowing 400 more. He (Captain — 
had received certain information that he wouk 
sail for the Havana on the first of May, with his 
own ship and his consort full of slaves, and so cross 
our course near the equator about thistime. We | 
had been, therefore, for some days, looking out 
for her, and, as it was supposed he would make a 
desperate resistance, preparations were made for 








his reception.” —V ol. ii. p. 474. They afterwards 
pursued and captured a pirate slaver supposing it 
to be the one they expected, but it turned out to be 
another similar desperado. 
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cause of God and man. 


abolished.”’ 


thing more yet remains to be done. 


fugium peccatorum and the receptacle of buc- 
caneers, it is hopeless to attempt to suppress 
Like the pira- 

tical state of Barbary, it is the opprobrium of 
| the civilized world, a nest of pirates, and a 
We see ne reason why it 
| should not be taken possession of like Algiers, 
if its own weak or wicked government is not 
able or willing to uphold the common and re- 


| entirely the traffic in slaves. 


| den of slaves. 


cognised rights of nations. 


in our own colonies. 


| 


} cannot, with any justice or consistency, pre- 
| scribe to others that they shall not make 
| slaves, when we ourselves hold nearly a mil- 

lion of our fellow creatures in a similar bon- 
As long as unhappy beings perish in 
| that state at home, the cupidity of masters 


| dage. 


will find means directly ot indirectly to sup- 
-ply the less from abroad 
then, remains to be accomplished, and then 
England may expect, with the high and com- 
manding auxiliary of her moral influence. that 
others should follow her example. 


—@ > — -- 
From the Spectator 


REFORM OF THE LORDS. 


Tue present House of Lords, including the 
recent creations, consists of about 420 indivi- 
duals. There are besides nine Peeresses in 
their own right, whose political privileges are 
in temporary abeyance, and seven Peers who 
are both elective Peers of Ireland and heredi- 
tary Peers of England. Including these, and 
taking into account the contingency of various 
honours now conjoined in one person, which 
a few years may place in the hands of several, 
we may estimate the Peerage at 450. «It will 
be necessary, in order to neutralize the ma- 
jority against the Reform Bill, and to obtain 
a working majority in favour of a Reforming 
Ministry, to create at least 50 new Peers. It 
has indeed been proposed to create 80, or 100; 
but 50 seems the least number that Ministers 
can stint themselves to. The House of Peers 
may thus be set down as consisting of 480, or 
from 480 to 500 members. Does not such a 
12 
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quettes of national vanity to oppose this great 
“Tf then,” says Dr. 
Walsh, “ when the whole coast of Africa is 

protected from this commerce, and no vessel 
of any nation is permitted to traffic on any 
| part of it, the right of mutual search is ac- 

knowledged and acted on by all civilized na- 
tions, and every ship found with the damning 
proofs on board be confiscated, and the crews 
treated as pirates—then, and not till then, 
can we hope to see this horrid traffic finally 


With this we perfectly agree; but some- 
As long 
as Cuba continues in its present state, the re- 
j 


But, above all, we must extinguish slavery 
As long as that foul 
| blot is permitted to stain our national clia- 
| racter, our influence is weakened, and we 


This great act, 
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number present the picture of any thing rather 
than a calm, deliberative, controlling assembly ? 
Does not even the present number—420, give 
to the House of Lords all the inconveniences 
attendant on a popular body? And do they 
not thus offer the unsatisfactory exhibition of 
one large and indifferently assorted meeting, 
attempting to regulate the motions of another, 
hardly at all larger, and certainly not so badly 
assorted as themselves ’ 

For let us see of what the House of Peers 
consists. First, there are the sixteen Peers 
of Scotland, chosen each Parliament; these 
we may call Septennial Peers. Then there 
are twenty-eight Irish Peers, elected for life. 
In the third place, there are twenty-six Eng- 
lish Bishops, who sit in the Upper House ez 
oficio; and four Irish Bishops, who hold a 
mixed commission, partly ex officio, partly of 
election. Lastly, there are the Peers of the 
empire—the Peers Proper—who sit of here- 
ditary right, independent alike of the appro- 
bation of their master or their fellows. There 
can be no question that such a mass of incon- 
gruous materials fitted for the 
high purposes of legislation: but there is a 
peculiarity in the Upper House, which, even 
more strikingly than its diversity of parts, 
calls for notice and animadversion. 

The King, in his person, can do no wrong ; 
but the King, in his government, is constitu- 
tionally as responsible, through the medium 
of his Ministers, as the meanest 
jects. If the Commons withdraw their confi- 
dence from the Government, the Government 
must be changed. In the same way, if the 
People withdraw their confidence from the 
Commons, the Commons must be changed 
But neither People nor Commons nor King 
have any means of changing the Peers; they 
alone, in a constitution of which the great 
boast is, that for every wrong it offers a re- 
medy, may commit as much wrong as they 
please, and no one can cal! them to a reckon- 
ing. The Lords—the English Lords we mean 
—may approve bad measures, and they may 
oppose good ones; these hereditary expound- 
ers as well as hereditary makers of law may 
give foolish and impracticable judgments; and 
no man can say unto them “‘ What dost thou?”’ 
It is true, there is a method pointed out, or 
rather permitted by the constitution, by which 
a temporary change may be effected in the 
Upper House. This method the Sovereign 
is at the present moment called upon, by the 
universal desire of the nation, toemploy. The 
necessity of the measure is its justification. 
Yet the slightest consideration shows that 
no plan can be imagined more bungling and 
inefficient than the creation of Peers, either 
singly or in batches, in order to remedy what 
every creation more or less tends to aggravate 
—the irresponsibility of the House of Lords. 
And see to what this process, if continued, 
must naturally lead. Of 350 English Peers, 
more than 120, not including the recent crea- 


: 
must be iil 


of his sub- 
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tions, have been made since 1800. Suppose 
a corresponding number to be created every 
thirty years, what would the House of Lords 
be in a century hence? It is impossible, 
therefore, we think, for the blindest admirer 
of the wisdom of our ancestors to deny that 
some means must be adopted, and that spee- 
dily, for limiting the numbers of ‘the Upper 
House—fer preventing such a dilution of its 
honours and its privileges as would render 
both contemptible. 

Now it is plain, that this limitation cannot 
be effected by conferring a monopoly of title 
on their present possessors. The age of mo 
nopolies is gone by. We must try some other 
expedient. 

In the first place, then, we think that the 
Lay Peers, and the Spiritual Peers also, would 
benefit much by an entire separation of their 
two orders. We regard neither the sore trials 
in 1688, nor the vote of 1831, when we ad 
vise the exclusion of the Bishops from Parlia- 
ment. We cannot see how the temporal in 
terests of the Church are better protected | 
making thirty of its members ex officio legis! 
tors. The general subserviency of the Bi- 
shops, much more than their occasional hos 
tility, to the Government of the day, gives t 
their voices, when raised in the House « 
Lords, infinitely less weight, even there, tha 
one unanimous petition would carry along with 
it when emanating from their venerable body, 
if placed in a position to which no imputatio: 
of political truckling could attach. Were an) 
attack on the temporalities of the Church 
really contemplated, we feel morally assured, 
that the opposition of the Bishops, as legisla- 
tors, would only stimulate the assailants, and 
smooth their way to victory. Then, again, 
what advantage, or rather what damage, do 
not the spiritualities of the Church receive 
from its Bishop Peers? In exchange for legis- 
latorial power, they have given up the power 
of regulating the most trifling particulars in 
the Church's ritual. The ritual of the Epis- 
copal Church of England is regulated by the 
King in Council; and what is the Council 
composed of? Of Episcopalians—of Dis- 
senters of all classes—of Roman Catholics, 
and in another session it may receive an ad- 
mixture of Jews. How much more dignified 
would the Church appear, were she left, as 
she ought to be, to regulate her own doctrine 
and discipline, under the superintending care 
of her dignified sons, than she ever can be 
when placed under the authority of Christians 
of various and contending sects, and of re- 
ligionists who do not acknowledge Christianity 
at all! 

The exclusion of the Bishops would go 4 
short way to improve the constitution of the 
Upper House; but, guided by constitutional 
analogies—analogies recognised even in the 
present composition of the House, we may 
proceed a step further. The King, we have 
observed, is responsible, through his Ministers, 
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to the Representatives of the People; the Re- 
presentatives to the electors; so are the six- 
teen Scotch Peers to the Scotch Peerage; so, 
though in a more remote degree, are the 
twenty-eight Irish Peers to the Irish Peerage. 
Why might not the same plan be observed in 
respect to the English Peers? Why might 
not the legislative functions, which are now 
vested in the whole, be restricted.to a se- 
lect portion of the whole? Why should not 
a certain limited number of Peers be chosen 
every seven years, or every three years (ac- 
cording to the duration of Parliament) by the 
English Peerage, in the same way as the six- 
teen Scotch Peers are now chosen? The 
elective Peers now existing amount to 34; 
suppose the 350 or 400 English Peers to 
choose 66 niore; the second branch of the 
Legislature would then be manageable in re- 
spect of numbers; it would be, like the other 
two branches, responsible; it would have all 
the dignity of the present House of Lords, and 
infinitely more influence ; its control would 
be patiently borne, for it would be felt to be 
disinterested ; if an irreconcileable difference 
occurred between it and the Lower House, 
the remedy of a dissolution was ready to ad- 
just the difference, without hazarding the 
efficiency of either branch of the Legislature. 

Thas far we have sure analogy to guide us, 
nor is the plan we propose without precedent. 
We need hardly remind our readers of the 
fact, that at one period of our history, the 
Lesser Barons, as they were called, finding 
their personal attendance on Parliament one- 
rous to themselves and injurious to public bu- 
siness, had recourse to the very method of re- 
presentation which we would have the Greater 
Barons adopt; to whom, from their increased 
and increasing numbers, it is now equally ex- 
pedient. There is one objection, however, 
which we must answer. Every new creation 
lessens, in some degree, the value of the old. 
The constant checks to new creations are— 
the high privileges of the Lords, and the ne- 
cessity of fortune, and in the first possessor of 
some personal dignity, to uphold them. Now, 
if the House of Peers were made purely 
elective, it may be said that these checks 
would be in a great measure removed; and 
that thus the Peerage generally would fall 
into contempt, whatever artificial dignity at- 
tended the House of Peers. 

There is a very simple remedy for this; in 
future, create none but Peerages for life. 
For this proposal also we have ample autho- 
rity, in the precedents not only of ancient, 
but even of modern creations.* We shall 
refer to one only—that of the late Lord Cot- 
Lingwoop, where the “ remainder’ was 
framed for the express purpose of causing 





* Our readers will find a host of precedents in 
the appendix of the pamphlet entitled, 4 Letter to 
the Duke of Wellington on the Proprietyand Le- 
gality of Life Peerages. 
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the title to terminate with the Admiral’s 
life.* 

In this Life Peerage might be enrolled 
many whom it would be absurd to elevate to 
baronial honours under the present system, 
in which the dignity of the sire entails a life 
of inactivity, and too frequently of pauperism, 


on the son. The Peerage then would be a 
true Aristocracy, not of wealth merely, but of 
the higher attributes of intellect and worth. 
To such a Peerage might be safely and justly 
intrusted the election of the Upper House ; 
for of what would that Upper House in such 
a case consist?—of the élite of all that was 
good, respected, prudent, honourable, in the 
| State; an assembly of the wise—a true Wit- 
tenagemote—to whose decisions the People 
must affectionately and reverentially bow; 
for its electors, ennobled because already 
noble ir. themselves, would be men to whom 
the People looked up with affection and re- 
verence. 





—_— — 


From the Westminster Review. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA.t 


Tue rising importance of the Canadas, ren- 
ders every work which really contains infor- 
mation respecting them an important addition 
to our knowledge. As respects the face of 
the country, and the advantages of its various 
parts, much that requires to be known by 
those who are connected with Canada, may 
be gathered from Mr. Bouchette’s work: we 
suspect, however, that the work itself is too 
expensive to be extensively read, though it 
may serve as a source from whence cheaper 





| 
| 
| 
| 





publications may derive information for more 
general circulation 

On some material questions, however, Mr. 
Bouchette, though possessed of peculiar means 
of knowledge, has excited rather than satis- 
fied curiosity ; and this from the besetting sin 
of writing in the character of a courtier. He 
seems on all oceasions afraid to speak out; opi- 
nions, always in the judgment of one living by 
patronage, being dangerous things. On the 








* The remainder was to heirs male, though the 
brave old Admiral had no son; and Lady Cor- 
Line woop, though not so old as her husband, was 
so far advanced in years as to render the chances of 
future offspring altogether hopeless. 
+ The British Dominions in North America; or 
a Topographical and Statistical Description of the 
Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of New- 
foundland, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton; in- 
eluding Considerations on Land Granting, and Emi- 
ration, and a Topographical Dictionary of Lower 
Janada ; to which are annexed the Statistical Ta- 
bles, and Tables of Distances, published with the 
Author’s Topographical Maps of Lower Canada, 
in consequence of a Vote of the Provineial Le- 
islature. By Joseph Bouchette, Esq., Surveyor- 
Ganon of Lower Canada, ke. &e. 
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point of the boundary line contested by the 
United States and Great Britain, Mr. Bou- 
chette ought to have been particularly strong; 
he has given us nothing new, nothing con- 
vincing however, except, indeed, as to this 
circumstance, viz., the extreme carelessness 
and incapacity of persons employed by the 
British government in their negotiations with 
the American people, and in settling the boun- 
daries of our various provinces in North Ame- 
rica. 

Much of that extensive country, at the 
time of our treaty with the United States, 
was unknown, that is, the country between 
certain established points had never been sur- 
veyed; its geographical features, therefore, 
were necessarily unknown to the parties ne- 
gotiating. This being the case, common pru- 
dence would have suggested that mere geo- 
graphical features should not serve as the 
marks by which to assign the limits of the 
two countries. The suggestions, however, of 
common prudence were not attended to; and 
consequently, disputes interminable have 
arisen in the interpretation of the wording of 
the clauses assigning the boundaries. The 
dispute that has been referred to the King of 
Holland, respecting the boundary of the United 
States, and Canada and New Brunswick will 
serve as an apt illustration of the proceedings 
of our commissioners 

If any one consult a map of North America, 
he will see a large tract of country, bounded 
on one side by the river St. Lawrence, on the 
next by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the 
next by the Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic. 
This piece of territory is a tongue of land, 
running from the United States, and bounded 
on three sides by water. This tongue of land 
is in the undisputed possession of the United 
States, till it touches the River St. Lawrence 
on the west side, at the 45° of north latitude, 
and on the eastern side till it touches the At- 
lantic at the same degree. Up to these two 
points, the boundary is settled; and if it were 
to follow the line of latitude directly across 
the tongue of land, then no difficulty could 
arise. But the American government has a 
claim to much more than this. The line does 
not run directly across the tongue of land, 
but shoots up irregularly from these two 
places, into the tongue of land towards its 
point. How far it shall shoot up is the matter 
to be determined 

Our commissioners say, that the object they 








had in view, and which was understood, was, | 


that a communication and dependence should 
be kept up between Canada, which is on the 
north-western, and New Brunswick, which is 
on the south-eastern side of the tongue: that 
these two British dominions were not to be 
separated, but that the line should so run as 
to leave them one connected body of territory. 
If such were the intention, why was it not 
distinctly stated, and in so many words made 
the ground work of the whole determinations ? 


| 





| hills. 
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And why were not all difficulties guarded 
against, by stating at the outset, that if any 
thing agreed to should be found to militate 
against such purpose, it should be considered 
null and void? However, neglecting this sa- 
lutary precaution, our commissioners pro- 
ceeded to divide the territory. 

They assumed, as the basis of their division, 
that there was a ridge of hills dividing the 
waters which flowed through the territories 
directing one portion of them to the Atlantic, 
the other to the St. Lawrence; and as the 
tongue of land runs north-east and south- 
west, they fancied, that a line due north from 
the south-eastern point of our territory, would 
necessarily touch or run through these hills, 
They therefore agreed, that the boundary line 
should be, “‘ From the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz. the angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of 
the river St. Croix, to the Highlands; along 
the said Highlands, which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean to the north-westernmost head of Con- 
necticut River.”’ Now it happens, that, strict- 
ly speaking, no such highlands exist; that 
the highlands contemplated by our commis- 
sioners, and which are on the south-west of 
the River St. John, do not divide the waters. 
Such being the case, the Americans say, run 
the line north, then, until you do find such 
They do so, and contend that the hills 
north of the River St. John do divide the wa- 
ters after the manner supposed, and that there- 
fore these hills are the point intended to mark 
the second point of departure. On the other 
hand, our commissioners declare, that this mi- 
litates against the spirit of the treaty, as we 
have above stated it, and that, in fact, the se- 
cond range of hills does not divide the waters; 
and in other words, that the supposition on 
which the line was established, was false. 
But this error is precisely the one above sig- 
nalized; why decide by these geographical 
features, which are not settled? Why not 
leave the fact to be first decided, and then run 
the line, and not, as they have done, prepos- 
terously assume the fact, and afterwards en- 
deavour to verify it by running the line. The 
object in view was, to establish a guide for 
the line. This guide is the matter agreed on, 
and that which it is intended to regulate, 
cannot surely regulate its regulator ? 

Again, in the same way, on another part 
of the boundary line, it was determined that 
the line should run from the north-western- 
most point of the Lake of the Woods, till it 
reached the Mississippi. But it appears, that 
this point of the Lake of the Woods is north 
of any part of the Mississippi, consequently, 
that a line due west from the Lake will never 
reach the Mississippi. In other words, that 
the assumption on whieh the line was deter- 
mined, is false. If it had been stated, as it 
should have been, that where the hypothesis 
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on which the determination was founded was 
erroneous, that then the determination should | 
be null, no difficulty could have arisen; and 
in fairness, this, though not stated, should be 
deemed understood. The Americans, how- | 
ever, do not so deem it; and say in the last | 
case, run the line due west until you reach | 
the Mississippi; they know that the line will | 
never touch the Mississippi, and therefore | 
claim, that it should still run west till it meets 
the ocean. We see no reason, under this me- 
thod, why the ocean should be any bar; they | 
ought to run the line due west until they come | 
back from whence they started, and thus lay 
claim to a large portion of Europe and Asia, 
all Africa, and a great part of America. A 
little care, a proper knowledge of the right 
use of language, and of the grounds of a de- 
termination, would have obviated this diffi- | 
culty. Any man endued with common sense, | 
might draw up a treaty in such terms, that a 
dispute could not arise which for an instant 
would puzzle an honest umpire. 

In all these matters, Mr. Bouchette leans 
strongly to the English side; but his constant 
use of round-about and courtier phrase, utter- 
ly precludes the possibility of his affording 
any thing like solid information respecting | 
the point in dispute. What are we the wiser 
for the following piece of solemn rhetoric ? 

' 
| 


“The award of the umpire—dictated no 
doubt by a sincere desire of doing impartial 
justice to the high parties concerned—is, in | 
fact, a compromise; and we apprehend that | 
the question of reference did not contemplate | 
a decision upon that principle, butewas confined 
to the mere declaration of what was the 
boundary intended and meant by the treaty of | 
1783. It was in the spirit of that treaty alone, | 
that the rule of decision was to be sought for, | 
and not in abstract theories of equity ; although | 
the matter, if decided even upon the latter | 
principles, properly understood,” must have | 
led to a different determination, from the ob- | 
vious advantage, the award pronounced, would, | 
if acceded to, give to the American over the 
British interests. It were idle to enter here | 
into a repetition of arguments that have so 
often been urged and exhausted; but the jus- 
tice of the British claim, and its paramount 
importance, as connected with the preservation 
of the British North American Colonies, can- 
not be too often, or too emphatically enforced ; 
and we mainly endeavour to view the possible 
surrender of the tract in question in any other | 
light, than that of the first step towards the loss 
of those fine provinces.”-—p. 313. 











* This qualification calls to mind the guarding 
expression of a poet, who, in the fervour of com- 
position had declared, 


** That justice always has its own reward.” 
It was suggested, that this unfortunately was not 
true. In consequence of this suggestion, the pas- 
sage afterwards stood thus :— 


** Justice always has its own reward, 
Unless something very particular happens to 
prevent it.” 
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This may be very good cause for lamenta- 
tion; it has, however, nothing to do with the 
justice or injustice of the American claims. 
We may have conceded more than it was 
wise to concede, but that by no means renders 
dishonest the consequent demand of the Ame- 
ricans. The question is not whether this be 
a step towards losing our colonies, but whe- 
ther we made the step; if we did, unwise or 
not, we must abide by it. 

Of the maps which accompany this work, 
we can speak in terms of unmeasured appro- 
bation. They depict all that is known of the 
northern part of the great continent of Ame- 
rica, with accuracy and clearness, while the 
information they afford is various and minute. 

One piece of information may be gathered 
from Mr. Bouchette’s work, that reads an im- 
portant lesson to the legislators of this coun- 
try. The city of Montreal contains 22,357 
inhabitants; it maintains seven newspapers, 
six of which appear twice a week, one once a 
week. 


—_—@g——— 


From the Keepsake 
A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE, 
BY siR WALTER SCOTT. 

Tne same course of reflection which led me 
to transmit to you the account of the death of 
an ancient borderer,* induces me to add the 
particulars of a singular incident, affording 
a point which seems highly qualified to be 
illustrated by the pencil. It was suggested 
by the spirited engraving of the Gored Hunts- 
man, which adorned the first number of your 
work, and perhaps bears too close a resem- 
blance to the character of that print to admit 
of your choosing it as a subject for another. 
Of this you are the only competent judge. 

The story is an old, but not an ancient one; 
the actor and sufferer was not a very aged 
man, when I heard the anecdote in my early 
youth. Duncan, for so I shall call him, had 
been engaged in the affair of 1746, with others 
of his class, and was supposed by many to 
have been an accomplice, if not the principal 
actor in a certain tragic affair, which made 
much noise a good many years after the re- 
bellion. Iam content with indicating this, in 
order to give some idea of the man’s charac- 
ter, which was bold, fierce, and enterprising. 
Traces of this natural disposition still remain- 
ed in Duncan's very good features, and in his 
keen grey eye. But the limbs, like those of 
the aged borderer in my former tale, had be- 
come unable to serve the purposes and obey 
the dictates of his inclination. On the one 
side of his body he retained the proportions 
and firmness of an active mountaineer ; on the 
other he was a disabled cripple, scarcely able 
to limp along the streets. The cause which 





* <The Death of the Laird’s Jock,” published in 
the Keepsake for 1826.—Ed. 
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reduced him to this state of infirmity was sin- | solution of passing over the obstacles which 


gular. 

Twenty years or more before I knew Dun- 
can, he assisted his brothers in forming a large 
grazing” in the Highlands, comprehending an 
extensive range of mountain and forest land, 
morass, lake and precipice. It chanced that 
a sheep or goat was missed from the flocks, 
and Duncan, not satisfied with despatching his 
shepherds in one direction, went himself in 
quest of the fugitive in another. 

In the course of his researches, he was in- 
duced to ascend a small and narrow path, lead- 
ing to the top of a high precipice. Danger- 
ous as it was at first, the road became doubly 
so as he advanced. It was no much more 
than two feet broad, so rugged and difficult, 
and at the same time so terrible, that it would 
have been impracticable to any but the light 
step and steady brain of a Highlander. The 
precipice on the right rose like a wall, and on 
the left sunk to a depth which it was giddy to 
look down upon; but Duncan passed cheer- 
fully on, now whistling the Gathering of 
his Clan, now taking heed to his footsteps, 
when the difficulties of the path required cau- 
tion. 

In this manner he had more than half as- 
cended the precipice, when in midway, and it 
might almost be said, in middle air, he en- 
countered a buck of the red-deer species, run- 
ning down the cliff by the same path in an op- 
posite direction. If Duncan had hada gun no 
rencontre could have been more agreeable ; 
but as he had not this advantage over the de- 
nizen of the wilderness, the meeting was in 
the highest degree unwelcome. Neither par- 
ty had the power of retreating, for the stag 
had not room to turn himself in the narrow 
path, and if Duncan had turned his back to go 
down, he knew enough of the creature’s habits 
to be certain that he would rush upon him 
while engaged in the difficulty of the retreat. 
They stood therefore perfectly still, and looked 
at each other in mutual embarrassment for 
some space. 

At length the deer, which was of the 
largest size, began to lower his antlers, as they 


do when they are brought to bay, and are pre- | 
paring to rush upon hound and huntsman. | 
| whence it rises to a high ridge. 


Duncan saw the danger of a conflict in which 
he must probably come by the worst, and asa 
last resource stretched himself on the little 


ledge of rock which he occupied, and thus 


awaited the resolution which the deer should 
take, not making the least motion, for fear of 
alarming the wild and suspicious animal. 
They remained in this posture for three or four 
hours, in the midst of a rock which would have 
suited the pencil of Salvator, and which af- 
forded barely room enough for the man and 
the stag, opposed to each other in this extra- 
ordinary manner. 

At length the buck seemed to take the re- 





* A Pastoral Farm. 


| 





| lay in his path, and with this purpose ap- 


proached towards Duncan very slowly, and 
with excessive caution. When he came close 
to the Highlander, he stooped down as if to 
examine him more closely, when the devil, or 
the untameable love of sport, peculiar to his 
country, began to overcome Duncan's fears. 
Seeing the animal proceed so gently, he to- 
tally forgot the dangers of his position, and 
with one hand seized the deer’s horns, whilst 
with the other he drew his dirk. But in the 
same instant the buck bounded over the preci- 
pice, carrying the Highlander along with him. 
They went thus down upwards of a hundred 
feet, and were found the next morning in the 
spot where they fell. Fortune, who does not 
always regard retributive justice in her dis- 
pensations, ordered that the deer should fal! 
underneath, and be killed upon the spot, while 
Duncan escaped with his life, but with the 
fracture of a leg, an arm, and three ribs. In 
this state he was lying on the carcass of the 
deer, and the injuries which he had received 
rendered him for the remainder of his life the 
cripple I have described. I never could ap- 
prove of Duncan's conduct towards the deer in 
a moral point of view, (although, as the man 
in the play said, he was my friend) but the 
temptation of a hart of grease, offering as it 
were, his throat to the knife, would have sub- 
dued the virtue of almost any deer stalker. 
Whether the aneedote is worth recording, or 
deserving of illustration, remains for your con- 
sideration. I have given you the story ex- 
actly as I recollect it. 


—>-—— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE FIRE AT PERA. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Tue district called Pera is a peninsular 


| promontory, which stands on the side of the 


harbour opposite to Constantinople, and was 


| called Iisa by the Greeks of the lower Em- 





pire for that reason, because it was “on the 
other side.”’ It is forn:ed by the Bosphorus, 
and the harbour, that wash its base, from 
Along the 
spine or summit of this ridge runs the great 
leading avenue, called by way of eminence 
‘“* Pera Street."” From this cescend, at each 
side, sundry very steep and narrow lanes 
formed in many places into shallow steps or 
stairs, impassable for any kind of carriage, 
but frequently ascended by horses and every 
day by hummals or porters, bearing heavy 


| burdens which have landed from ships or 
boats on the shores below. ‘These steep nar- 


row avenues, which resemble the “ Wynds" 
in Edinburgh, lead to Tophana, Galata, Ter- 


| sanha, or the Arsenal, and many other impor- 
| tant and populous places, either on the waters 
' of the Bosphorus or of the harbour. 


At one 

















e ity of the Peninsula is the valley of 
Dolma tehé, through which the Turks 
dragged their ships at the siege of Constanti- 
nople, and above it are the great burying- 

ds of different nations, where people 
of all countries and opinions at length re- 
pose together in peace: these occupy the 
broad Isthmus which connects the Peninsula 
with the country. At the other extremity is 
the Genoese city of Galata, still surrounded 
by a battlemented wall, enclosing a narrow 
semicircular town on the sea-shore, the con- 
vex part of the arch turned towards the sea. 
From the burying-ground to Galata is a con- 
tinued town of about three miles in length, 
through the heart of which runs the Pera 
Street, with little deviation from a right line. 
As the view from this elevated street is very 
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beautiful and extensive, all the Franks of | 


opulence have here their town residences, 
and all the Ambassadors their palaces. It 
was therefore adorned with more extensive 
and goodly edifices than are to be found in 
any other part of the Turkish empire; the 
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of these poor people, who had been thirty 
years in chains, bending in gratitude to their 
benefactors. Never perhaps was a higher 
compliment paid by one nation to the sen- 
timents of another, or the opening of an 
edifice hallowed by a more impressive cere- 
mony.* 

The edifice stood nearly in the centre of a 


demesne, including a lawn and garden of 


about four acres, enclosed from the streets by 
a high and substantial wall. It was an oblong 
quadrangular building of three stories, sur- 
mounted on the roof by a lofty kiosk or square 
cupola, which commanded most extensive 
views of the Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, 
Constantinople. and the surrounding coun- 
tries—and lighted a large hall within, round 
which were the apartments. One of these 
was the grand hall or reception room; at one 
end stood the tlwrone, as the representative of 
Majesty, on the steps of which the unfortu- 


nate Caroline was often seen sitting and 


| weeping when she made Constantinople her 


short sojourn. 


rest of the town, however, is mean and dirty, | 


consisting of wooden houses crammed into 
lanes and alleys and crowded with people. 


The whole population of the Peninsula has | 


been estimated at 200,000, and the number of 
houses at 30,000. 


Of all the edifices which distinguished Pera, | 


the most conspicuous and delightful was the 


British Palace, and the circumstances con- | 


nected with it must have endeared it to the 
minds of Englishmen. The first residence of 
the Embassy at Pera was a small building 
which had been a private house near the 
Galata Seraé. But when we had rendered 
such essential service to the Turks by expel- 
ling the French from Egypt, they evinced 
their gratitude in a conspicuous manner, by 
providing a princely residence for the repre- 
sentative of his Britannic Majesty in the 
Turkish capital. There stood, in the most 
elevated part of the town, an open space with 
a number of small wooden houses scattered 
ever it. These the Turks cleared away, sur- 
rounded the area with a substantial wall, and, 
while Lord Elgin was Ambassador, laid the 
foundation of a large palace in the centre, 
and when it was raised a few yards with solid 
stone, conferred it on the English, to finish it 
on the plan in which it was begun. The 
late Levant Company gave £10,000, and the 
British Government contributed the remain- 
der, so as to complete it in a style of corres- 
pondent magnificence. But the circumstance 
which rendered it particularly interesting was, 
the delicate compliment paid by the Turks to 
British feeling and opinion. When it was 
ready, they sent, on the day on which it was 
opened for the reception of the Embassy, a 
number of their slaves, who were emancipated 
on the spot, and given to understand they 
owed their freedom to English philanthropy ; 
and it was particularly affecting to see many 


This room was lighted by 
very splendid lustres, and the floor was form- 
ed of inlaid mosaic of different woods, and, 
whether considering its size or its decoration, 
was certainly the finest in the Turkish em- 
pire. The others were in a style of corres- 
ponding grandeur: every Ambassador added 
something to the ornaments and decoration; 
and Mr. Canning, it is said, expended £10,000 
in alterations and improvements while he re- 
mained at Pera. The garden, however, was 
the favourite object of care. Lady Liston 
caused exotics to be brought from every coun- 
try; the woods about the Black Sea were 
searched for the most beautiful shrubs and 
trees, to form walks and plantations; and it 
became not only the most ornamental, but the 
most delightful retreat in the centre of a dense 
and crowded city. 

Pera, in common with other Turkish towns, 
has been always subject to fires. The in- 
flammable Moslem houses, the exceeding 
carelessness of the people, their impressions 
of predestination, an arid climate, and strong 
winds, produce more frequent and more ex- 


| tensive conflagrations at Constantinople, than 





in any other country in the world. Within 
ten years Pera has been ravaged by five 
dreadful fires, which have in succession burn- 
ed down every house on the Peninsula. In 
March, 1822, a woman in Tophana left a 
tandour burning, while she went to the 
mosque. On her return her room was on 
fire, and from this commencement the whole 
of Tophana and Foudekli was consuméd, and 
not a house was left standing from Galata to 
Dolma Bactché; and for nearly three miles, 
the face of the city which looked down on the 
Bosphorus, was one continued blaze, consum- 








* See Walsh’s “* Account of the Levant Com- 
pany;” also Clarke, who was present on the oeca- 
sion. 
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ing, it was supposed, about 13,000 houses. | 


Immediately after followed the fire of Casim 
Pasha, on the other side of the Peninsula, on 
the harbour. This communicated with the 


ships at the Arsenal, and a large man-of-war | 


floated in flames to the Fanal, and nearly set 
fire to Constantinople. On this occasion 
about 6,000 houses were burned, and the fire 
was attributed to the Greeks, whose intention, 
they said, was to destroy the Turkish fleet, and 
which was very nearly effected. The next 
fire occurred in Galata, on the side of Tophana, 
which consumed all the houses within the 
moles, at that end of the town. This was im- 
mediately succeeded by another, which was 
accompanied by a remarkable phenomenon. 
There stands in the town a lofty building call- 
ed the Tower of Galata. In this was kepta 
large drum, which a sentinel, on the look-out 
from the top, used to beat.as a signal of 
alarm, whenever he saw a fire. On this oc- 
easion no drum was beat; but several per- 
sons saw the point of the spire illumined by 
a bright flame, which was the first intimation 
they had of the existence of a fire somewhere 


below. It frequently happens that the flame 


bursts out in places very remote from the | 


burning houses. The Turks 
to red-hot nails, which they say spirt out 
from the burning wood, and sticking in some 
inflammable substance, which they happen to 
light on, communicate the fire at a considerable 
distance. In the present instance, the houses 
on fire could not be seen from the tower which 
they set in a blaze. What the former fire 
here had spared, was now consumed, so that 
all Galata, with the exception of a few houses, 
had been reduced to ashes, and still exhibits 
large gaps, which never have been filled up. 

Hitherto the district, properly called Pera, 
on the summit of the hill, had escaped, and 
there was a general feeling of security, that 
its stone houses would resist the fire which 
destroyed those of wood; but the time was 
now come when that delusion was to be at an 
end. On the 2d of August, 1831, a gentle- 
ryan, looking into the English palace garden, 
at about ten o'clock in the morning, saw some 
dry grass smoking, and on pointing it out to 
the people, they ran to extinguish it with 
the greatest anxiety, and then informed him, 
that there was a fire somewhere, which had 
set the gravs smoking by the adhesion of a 
red-hot nail. He immediately went in search 
of the fire, and found a few houses in flames 
at a place called Sakiz Aghatz, in a deep val- 
ley between the Great Burying Ground, and 
the village of S. Demetri. The situation of 
the place was so remote, : :d the fire at the 
time so trifling, that he thought there could 
be’ no possible danger to the town; but he 
was probably struck by the distance to which 
fire may be communicated. The palace gar- 
den, in which the grass was on fire, stood on 
the summit of a hill, more than half a mile 
from the burning houses. 


attribute this | 
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The wind which prevailed was that which 
periodically returns at this time of the vear. 
There is a species of solanum, much used in 
soups, called patlinjam, and by an odd coinci- 
dence, when this first appears in the market, 
the wind sets in; it is, therefore, called patlin- 
jam melktem. It comes very strong from the 
N. E. and continues for three weeks or a 
month, drying up every substance capable of 
combustion, and rendering it highly inflam- 
mable, and then spreading the flames the mo- 
ment they begin. The interval between the 
fire and the palace was a steep hill, which 
presented a face of wooden houses, almost 
like a pile of dry timber. Against this the 
flame was driven, and it ascended with incre- 
dible activity. Several persons who stood on 
the brow of the hill over the fire, seeing it 
travelling so fast towards Pera, where they 
lived, now hastened home; but on their re- 
turn, the streets were so obstructed by crowds 
hurrying away with their effects, that they 
were delayed, and they found the fire had 
travelled as fast as they did, and was actually 
at the walls of the English palace garden, 
and entering the Pera street as soon as them- 
selves. 

It was generally supposed that the English 
palace, insulated in the middle of an open 
area, could not be reached by the fire; but in 
a short time the flames spread all round; the 
houses on all sides of the garden wall were in 
a blaze, and the whole area of the large gar- 


| den was canopied by sheets of flame and smoke. 


| began to burn. 


Several persons had brought their furniture 
and effects there, as to a place of security; 
but the air became so heated, and loaded with 
fiery particles, that every thing laid there 
The trees now took fire, and 
the wind, which had never ceased, suddenly 


| increased to a furious gale, and drove the 





whole column of flame full against the de- 
serted building. The noise it made was like 
the roaring of a vast furnace, and it seemed 
to envelope the whole palace. Im a few mi- 
nutes after, it was observed to smoke violent- 
ly; flames then burst out of the windows, 
and in about twenty minutes the roof fell in, 
and nothing remained of this fine edifice and 
all it contained, but scorched walls and simok- 
ing ashes. 

From hence the fire took the direction of 
Pera, consuming every thing before it with 
irresistible and incredible force; the fire-proo! 
stone houses opposed no more delay to it than 
the wooden sheds. All the residences of the 
French, Dutch, Sardinian, Russian, and Prus- 
sian Ambassadors, and the merchants’ houses 
were prostrated before it, and in about six 
hours all the palaces of the European missions 
were destroyed, except the Austrian and 
Swedish, which were out of the direct line of 
the fire. The latter had been burnt before, 
and little remained of it but the gate-house , 
the former had belonged to the Venetian, and 
seemed to bear a charmed existence. It has 
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stood almost since the time of the Crusades, 
and the fires seem to turn aside from it as if 
they knew it to be incombustible. The fire 
continued to extend through different direc- 
tions, particularly down Casim Pasha till eight 
or nine in the evening, when the wind sub- 
sided, and its progress was stopped, after ex- 
tending over an area about three miles in cir- 
cumference, and consuming all that part of 
the peninsula that former fires had spared. 
The next morning presented a dismal specta- 
cle. The people, driven from their houses, 
had no place of retreat but the burying-ground : 
here they were seen in thousands stretched 
on the earth, with no covering but the sky, 
and no bed but the graves. The Sultan im- 
mediately directed that barracks and other 
large edifices should be appropriated for 
their shelter, and he distributed among them 
100,000 piastres. A return was made to him 
f the number burnt out, and they amounted 
to 80,000. As the population was very dense, 
and averaged at least eight persons to a house, 
it is supposed that 10,000 houses were de- 
stroyed, if the return of the persons be cor- 
rect. 

But the circumstance which marks this fire 
above all others, is the loss of property. On 
all former occasions the strong stone houses 
had escaped ; and a person who had one in- 
terposed between the direction of the fire and 
his wooden edifice, thought himself secure un- 
der such ashield. Hence it was, that when 
the fire began no one who occupied a stone 
house thought ef removing his effects. There 
were, besides, attached to each of them, in 
general, a fire-proof vaulted magazine, below 
the foundation, and whenever from any extra- 


erdinary alarm, the inhabitants left the house 


above, they placed all their property in this 

magazine below, and retired. But such was 

the intensity of this fire, that neither iron nor 

stone walls could oppose, and all the property 

laid up in places of security was destroyed. 

4 M. Calatro, one of the Dragomen of the 

English mission, had a magazine of this kind, 

to which he descended by seventeen stone 

Here he deposited all the effects not 

only of himself but of his brother dragomen. 

The next day he found the iron trap door 

melted, and every thing in his vault reduced | 
to ashes, leaving to the whole corps nothing 

but the Benichas or long gowns they happen- 

ed to have on their backs. It so happened | 
also, that the families of all the Ambassadors | 
were at Therapea or Buyuxdere for the sum- 
mer, and no one remained in the palaces to 
remove any of the property, which was all! de- 
stroyed. 

The only house that effectually resisted the | 
fire was the British Chancery. It has an | 
arched cell, of brick and stone alternately, | 
with iron windows, which the people in the 
office hastily plastered up with mud, when the 
fire came on them, and then they ran off. The 
next day it was standing, but as it was red | 

Museum.—Vol. XX. 
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hot, they were afraid all the papers cal- 
cined like the MSS. of Herculaneum. For 
several days they were afraid to open the 
doors, lest the air rushing in, as had been the 
case in several instances, should inflame the 
highly combustiblé materials within; but at 
length they did so, and found all safe. Next 
door to the Chancery, was a very large and 
strong house, which the pious founder placed 
under a guardianship which he thought more 
effectual than Greek arches, and iron shutters. 
He set over the door, on a marble tablet, the 
following inscription:—MARI# ET 108EPHO 
PROTECTORIBUS HANC DOMUM ET OMNIA SUA 
CREDIDIT FREDERICUS cHIRICHO. A.D. 1708 
Notwithstanding this prudent precaution, the 
house was burned to the ground, leaving no- 
thing standing but part of the front wall with 
the marble tablet. 

So complete has been the obliteration of all 
that marked the former streets of Pera, and so 
sudden has been the change, that people can- 
not find their way through them. It is not 
like a fire in England, where the roofs fall in 
| and leave the walls standing to mark the di- 
rection of the street: here every thing is 
| prostrate, and the open space presents no 

more direction than a rugged common. An 
| Englishman who had not been long at Pera, 
| left for Odessa on business, and returned in 
| little more than a week. When arrived at 
| Tophana, he took his bag in his hand and pro- 
| ceeded up to Josepinas Locouda, off Pera 
| Street, where he lodged. He heard nothing 
| of the fire, and, when he came to where he 
| thought his inn ought to stand, he found no- 
thing but an open space, encumbered with 
| heaps of rubbish. He thought he had wan- 
| dered into some other district, and returned to 
| Galata, to a friend's house, where he first 
| learned the catastrophe, and that nothing re- 
mained of his inn or the street in which it had 
| stood. 
| You will ask, are there no firemen or en- 
gines in a place where there is such an awful 





| loss of life and property almost every year? I 


answer, that there is a numerous corps of 
Trombadgis, the most active and efficient fire- 
They are naked to the 
waist, and wear on their heads inverted cop- 
per basins as their only protection; you see 
them in the streets rushing to the fires with 
their engines, and, in intrepidity, skill, and 
muscular vigour, they are unequalled. I one 
day saw a number of them on a burning wall, 
directing their pipes against a house they were 
determined to save; and, while they played 


| on the fire, another set below were wh em- 


ployed in playing on them, to keep them cool 
and wet in the midst of the flames. If these 
fellows were under proper regulations, they 
would be the most efficient body in the world, 
but they have no law but their own will and 
cupidity. They sit idly on their engines be- 
fore the burning houses, with their naked arms 
folded on their breasts, and the tubes of their 
No. 115.—K 
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implements decorated with flowers ; and, if no 
one offers them money, they will continue 
there inactively in the midst of the fire. I one 
day saw a man who was exceedingly anxious 
about his property, earnestly entreat them to 
play upon his house, that was just opposite. 
They continued insensible and inflexible, till 
one of them whispered in the man’s ear; his 
whisper was returned; they immediately 
started, and witha fierce and frightful energy, 
rushed into the fire and soon subdued it. The 
man had promised them 10,000 piastres. It 
is supposed that, if similar offers had been 
made by the respective missions, all the pa- 
laces would have been saved; but there was 
no one in Pera to make the offer, and the 
Trombadgis did not, and would not, expend a 
spoonful of water to put them out. Indeed it 
is generally considered that the Turks were 
really well pleased at this conflagration of the 
Franks’ property. They did not seem dis- 
posed to give the slightest aid to extinguish it. 
The Seraskier and the Galata Effendi, as offi- 
cial persons, were riding tranquilly about. 
They entered the English palace gardens, 
quietly looked on the fire, and walked out 
again. They went into several Frank houses 
in Pera Street, where they sat smoking and 
drinking coffee till the fire drove them out, 
and no entreaty of the owners could induce 
them to direct the Trombadgis to exercise their 
engines. 

It is rather remarkable that most of the fires 
which happen here, occur in the day time, 
and occur from smoking morning pipes— 
the contents of which the Turks often throw 
out on a dry mat, and leave it to itself. 
From this circumstance it happens, that com- 
paratively few lives are lost. In this pre- 
sent conflagration, which consumed the resi- 
dences of 50,000 people, but twelve lost their 
lives, and half of them were killed by the fall- 
ing in of walls after the fire had burnt down. 
But the daylight cannot protect property. 
There are a number of Greeks and Ionians, 
who have been klepts and pirates during the 
revolutionary war, and this being over, they 
have come to exercise their vocation in Pera 
under another form: robberies were very fre- 
quent before the fire, and during its continu- 
ance, and after, the most extensive depreda- 
tions were carried on by these fellows. A law 
exists in Turkey, tuat any man caught in the 
act of plundering during a fire, is thrown into 
the burning house from whence he took the 
property ; and, on a former occasion, I actu- 
ally knew that it was practised; but now 
these fellows evaded this: under the pretence 
of being hummals or porters, they took up the 
effects brought out of a house, to carry them 
toa place of security, and the proprietor never 
saw them again. This was carried to such an 


extent, that the next day, orders were given 
to stop every person in the street with any 
property, and, in case of suspicion, to bring it 
to certain houses appointed for the purpose. 














Natural Piety. 


A friend of mine lost his trunk, and, having 
heard that one of these depots was the Tersa- 
na, he went there to look after it: here he 
saw displayed five or six hundred trunks, and, 
on searching among them, found his own, 
which he brought home intriumph. Another 
friend was still more fortunate ; he entrusted 
a valuable scrutoire, containing money and 
other property to a hummal, who disappeared. 
After fruitless inquiries he gave up all for lost, 
when, some days after, he was accosted in the 
streets by a Turk, who brought him home to 
his house in Galata, where he showed him his 
scrutoire, told him he had been separated from 
him in the crowd, and was ever since looking 
for him to restore it. 

It is impossible to see any thing more dis- 
mal and dreary than the aspect that once gay 
Pera now presents, The Turks are already 
beginning to run up their wooden houses, 
which they are projecting farther, and mak- 
ing the streets narrower than ever; but all 
the stone edifices remain, and will remain, in 
ruins. It is very doubtful if any of the na- 
tives can, or will, incur the expense of rebuild- 
ing their palaces ; and merchants will hardly 
hazard their property again on such expensive 
edifices as they formerly occupied. Pera, 
therefore, is likely to consist, in future, of 
wooden houses, among stone rubbish. 


FF 


From the New Year's Gift. 
NATURAL PIETY. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


A little boy in thoughtful mood, 

Alone, a woodland path pursued, 
Beneath the evening's tranquil sky, 

He thought not where, he knew not why. 


He watched the sunset fade away, 
Leaving the hills with summits grey ; 
He saw the first faint stars appear, 
And the far river's sound came near. 


The birds were hushed, the flow»rs were closed, 
The kine along the ground reposed ; 

All active life to gentle rest 

Sank down, as on a mother’s breast. 


All sounds, all sights, of earth and sky 
Came to his ear and to his eye, 

Until from these absorbed, forgot, 

They were, and he perceived them not. 


Though from his home and friends apart, 

No sense of fear disturbed his heart ; 

Though round him were dark shadows throw 1, 
He did not feel himself alone ; 


Touched by an influence and a power 
He never felt until that hour, 

The language of his eyes was meek, 
And the warm tears were on his cheek. 


He did not kneel, he did not pray, 
No thought through utterance found its way : 


His feelings could no | find— 
For God was present in has mind. 
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From the Englishman's Magazine. 
BURNS, THE POET. 


Tuere are only a few whose mental Jabours 
are destined to become the property of the 
world; and those of Burns are among them. 
Nature and Truth were the goddesses he de- 
lighted to worship; and the hymns of his sa- 
ered service, being the hymns of the heart, to 
which every human bosom can respond, are 
consequently calculated for every tongue and 
every people. The songs of Burns in parti- 
cular, being, as assuredly they are, the simple 
and unsophisticated breathings of man, can- 
not fail to awaken the sympathies of every 
soul, whether those breathings be conveyed in 
the energetic vocables of the “‘ Land of Oaks,” 
or in the voluptuous music of Ausonia. The 
fact is, the outpourings of the Scottish Poet's 
heart are now becoming, every day, more and 
more known, and, having crossed, as they 
have done, the comparatively limited frontiers 
of the language in which they were written, 
seem destined to become enshrined in every 
European tongue that boasts an active litera- 
ture. 

In Germany the Ayrshire bard has been, 
for several years, known and admired, and 
that too even though seen through the domino 
of an indifferent translation. To transfer 
poetry, of any description, from one vulgate 
to another, requires abilities of no ordinary 
kind, but it has ever appeared to us that to 
translate lyric poetry, demands a spirit in the 
translator equal to that of its original author. 
The beauty of a sentiment conveyed in this 
species of poetry, frequently depends on some 
mere point of expression, upon the music of 
a monosyllable or the harmony of the rhythm, 
upon the emphatic nature of the idiom or the 
soft succession of sounds ; and to find equira- 
lents for these in another tongue, requires, in- 
deed, no little tact and taste to accomplish. 
Germany, whatever may have been the defi- 
ciencies of her former translators of Burns, 
has now, we are happy to say, the prospect of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with 
the beauties of that Poet than she has yet 
been, through the labours of Mr. Philip Kauf- 
mann, of Berlin,a gentleman whose knowledge 
of the English language is only surpassed by 
his intimate acquaintanceship with English 
Poetry. For several years the spirit of this 
young enthusiast has been revelling amid the 
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beauties of England's early dramatists, and | 


in particular amid those of her immortal bard. | 


Discontented with all the translations of the 
plays of Shakspeare which bore not the sign 
manual of Schlegel, he has been for some time 
labouring to present to his countrymen these 
in a new and more correct garb. The first- 
fruit of his labours has been Macbeth, and the 
best praise of it which, perhaps, can be offered, 
is the singular fact, that Mr. Kaufmann’s trane- 
lation has alreddy banished that of Voss from 
the stage of the Prussian capital, and what is 
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still more valuable, is fast tending to correct 
the false notions that were engendered con- 
cerning this splendid specimen of Shakspeare, 
from supposing that the Umarbeitung of Schil- 
ler was a correct transcript. 

In the translation of Burns, Mr. Kaufmann 
has already proceeded some length; and from 
the manuscript specimens which we have seen, 
we think he has been peculiarly successful. 
That this opinion is well founded, will appear 
from his translation of the simple song of 
** My Heart's in the Highlands.” 


“ Mei Herz ist im Hochland mein Herz ist 
nicht hier, 

Mein Herz ist im Hochland, mein Hochland, 
bei dir, 

Auf der Fagd nach dem Hirsch, auf der Fagd 
nach dem Reh, 

Mein Herz ist im Hochland, wohin ich auch 
geh. 

Fahr wohl, du mein Hochland, fahr wohl, du 
mein Nord, 

Du Heimath des Muthes, der Tapferkeit Hort 

Wohin ich auch wandre, wohin, allerwaerts, 

In den Bergen des Hochlands bleibt ewig mein 


Herz. 

Fahrt wohl, ihr Gebirge, Norhglaenzender 
Schnee, 

Fahrt wohl, gruene Thaeler am blaeulirhen 
See, 

Fahrt wohl, dunkle Waelder, wildhaingende 
Huth, 


Thr Stueryenden Baeche, lantbraussende Fluth 

Mein Herz ist im Hochland, mein Herz ist 
nicht hier; 

Mein Herz ist im Hochland, mein Hochland 
bei dir; 

Auf der Fagd nach dem Hirsch, auf der Fage 
nach dem Reh; 

Mein Herz ist im Hochland, wohin ich auch 


geh.” 
—»—— 


T » tf Fine 
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A NIGHT ON THE PYRENEES. 

1 tert Vittoria on a Sunday afternoon, in 
the month of May, in the malleposte, for Bay- 
onne. The day had been beautiful, but at the 
time of my departure the sky was becoming 
overcast: large clouds had collected on the 
crests of the distant Pyrenees, and were gra- 
dually extending over the plains of Vittoria. 
* You'll have a rough night,"’ said the sub- 
delegado of the police to me, as he examined 
and returned me my passport, “ there’s a great 
deal of rain on the mountains.” Having wit- 
nessed the hurricanes which desolate the cousts 
of South America, this observation made but 
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little impression on me; all sorts of weather I 
|-was familiar with, and danger from rain I did 





not conceive,—the roads are so excellent in 
that part of Spain. I ensconced myself snugly 
into a corner of the ste, and, pulling 
up the glasses, I felt absolutely comfortable as 
the carriage dashed with rapidity along the 
road, at the utmost speed of five spirited mules 
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I was the only passenger ;—my companions 
consisted of the conductor, the mayoral (the 
courier), and the escopetero (the guard). 

In the course of an hour Vittoria was far 
behind us, and we had entered the southern 
defiles of the Pyrenees: the rain now began 
to fall plentifully, the rivulets from the hills 
had increased into rapid and muddy streams, 
and overflowing the road where the banks 
were not sufficiently high to contain the in- 
crease of water, gave us an earnest of the 
flood that was falling on the mountains. The 
heat, which had been great during the day 
had increased as we ascended the hills; and 
uniting with the damp mist which encompass- 
ed us, gave a feeling of exceeding discomfort 
and oppression. As we left Vittoria, we pass- 
ed groups of peasantry, who, while 


**The western sun withdraws the shorten'd day, 
And humid ev'ning, gliding o'er the sky, ~ 
In her chill progress, to the ground condensed, 
The vapours throws, 


were collected to enjoy the Sunday evening, 
at the numerous posades on the road-side 
The advancing storm soon put these festive 
parties to the rout: and we now met, from 
time to time, a body of discomfited stragglers, 
returning to their homes; the women walking 
barefooted, to preserve their shoes and stock- 
ings from the wet; and with their outward 
petticoats placed over their heads, as a hood 
to cover the bright and many-coloured hand- 
kerchiefs in which, on féte days, the female 
peasantry of the Basque provinces enclose 
their long and beautiful hair. 

At about nine o'clock we reached Escuriara, 
an extensive village about thirty miles from 
Vittoria. The scenery, in the midst of which 
this place is situated, is of the most stupen- 
dous and savage description. It is built on 
the gorge of the Pyrenean chain, which rises 
on every side almost perpendicularly. A tor- 
rent rushes impetuously through its straggling 
and irregular streets, plunging its waters from 
crag to crag, and washing the walls of the 
houses; which, being vonstructed distinct from 
each other, and of large masses of hewn stone, 
have each the appearance of an isolated for- 
tress. The road winds rapidly down the 
mountain 
even the experienced traveller must feel, on 
contemplating this precipitous approach, much 
apprehension for his safety, and astonishment 
that such a pass should have been selected for 
the construction of a camino real, and scarcely 
less at the talent displayed by the engineer, 
in rendering comparatively safe a descent, 
which apparently threatens inevitable destruc- 
tion ifa false step be made. 

When we arrived at the top of the pass, 
the leaders were taken off, and the conductor 
and mayoral taking the heads of the wheel 
mules, we commenced the descent with great 
rapidity. I felt considerable alarm as we 
dashed round the first angle of the road: the 


and so steep is the descent, that 
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wheels were on the very brink of the preci- 
pice, towards which the mules, at every turn- 
ing, went almost at full speed till within one 
step of its verge, when they were checked by 
the voices and the manual strength of the con- 
ductor and mayoral, who hung on their heads 
to keep them on the road. We continued 
this zigzag career about ten minutes, describ- 
ing every instant an angle of the most fearful 
acuteness, the mules not running but gliding, 
and the men shouting, dragging, and swear- 
ing to the top of their voices 

At Escuriara the storm had ceased for a 
while, and the inhabitants were enjoying the 
twilight in the various modes of the country 
One thing is observable in the Basque pro- 
vinces, that the women generally dance alone, 
nor do the men join them until they have 
tired themselves at their own athletic amuse- 
ments. We found the village girls dancing, 
with the assistance of a fife and drum played 
by one man, and the “lads of the village’’ 
seated under the porch of the church, smoking 
their cigars and looking at them. The maile- 
poste stopped at the house of the postmaster 
and while the relay was being changed, it was 
intimated to me that I should find refresh 
ment within. I accordingly got down, and 
found an abundance of provisions and wine 
of which I partook ; but was not a little sur- 
prised, when I offered to pay, to find I was 
“* dun que fuése mas 
seria & su disposicion,” was the answer I re- 
ceived from the young lady of the house, 
whom I addressed; and the tone in which it 
was expressed made me aware that the idea | 
had entertained of paying, was only to be ex- 
cused as the error of a traveller. In this vil- 
lage I observed a very rapid alteration in the 
character of every thing around. I felt myself 


not allowed to do so 


almost no longer in Spain ;—the guitar had 
ceased to tingle, the seguidilla and the casta- 
nets no longer greeted my ears :—the sombrero 


de majo had merged into the woollen cap,the 
mantilla had now disappeared; and the long 
plaited hair, which every woman allows to 
grow to its utmost length, floated in the 


breeze, without any other ligature than a 
small band of riband, which is used for at- 


taching the ends of the plaits into a fanciful 
knot. Some delay with the mules having 
taken place, the usual throng of idlers col 


, lected round us; but as the Spanish had given 


place to the Basquense, I could not collect the 
observations which something more than or- 


| dinary in our appearance or circumstances 


seemed to give rise to. The people around 
me whispered together, and looked at me with 
an appearanee of curiosity and interest which 
I could not imagine that a mere English tra- 
veller could excite. I was endeavouring to 
understand what these mysterious whisper- 
ings and looks could possibly import, when a 
young man addressed me in Spanish, telling 
me he recollected to have seen me in the royal 
chapel at the king's palace in Madrid, during 
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the holy week. I then learnt frem him, that 
the attention of the crowd was applied to 
me, as a violent storm had collected on the 
mountains where we had to pass, and that 
they were expvessing their apprehensions for 
us. Whether this was precisely the case or 
not, I cannot answer for; indeed 1 had some 
doubts, as my new acquaintance, like every 
true Spaniard, was evidently much satisfied 
with having an opportunity of exhibiting to 
his less fortunate paisanos so favourable a 
proof of his acquaintance at court; and while 
he brought to my recollection the good looks 
of their Catholic majesties on Holy Thursday, 
the dugque of this, and the condesa of the 
other, he no doubt was impressing on his awe- 
struck auditory that he was conversing with 
some very illustrious foreigner in his intimacy. 
—However, I re-entered the carriage. I 
could not help observing that the sky to the 
north was thickly beset with dark and threat- 
ening clouds, across which vivid flashes of 
lightning played almost incessantly. 

We set off. The escopetero placed himself 
next to me in the interior. It was fortunate 
for the poor fellow that the seat was vacant, 
for the rain now began to fall more furiously 
than I had ever seen it, even during the pe- 
riodical rains in the tropics. We dashed on, 
however, nor did the mayoral seem to pay the 
slightest attention to the increasing and ap- 
proaching tempest;—he smoked his cigar as 
comfortably as if the now very audible and 
not distant thunder were his every night's 
lullaby. I thought the best plan was to follow 
so laudable an example, and was accordingly 
in the act of lighting mine, when a flash of 
lightning struck across the skies, in the di- 
rection of our route, and seemed to renew it- 
self for the space of several seconds. “Jesus! 
que noche!’’ murmured my companion, the 
escopetero, whose attempts to doze were broken 
in upon by the effulgence of the light. “‘ Se- 
nor, favour me with a pcp:lito (a small paper 
cigar); God knows how we shall pass the 
Sierra.”.—“ Do you think,” said I, giving 
him half a dozen, (an excess of generosity 
prompted, as my conscience would almost 
hint, by the presentiment of impending dan- 
ger, in which his assistance might be valuable) 
—‘‘do you think,” said I, “ we shall have 
any difficulty?” ‘‘ Que? difficulty? not ex- 
actly that; but we shall, in about an hour, if 
it goes on raining as it does now,” ....... 
Here another flash cut him short, and lighted 
up the night which had become pitch dark, 
giving me a momentary view of the surround- 
ing scenery, an instant I shall never forget. 
We were in the act of crossing a stone bridge, 
under which rolled a rapid and apparently a 
considerable stream; on each side the hills 
rose, at a short distance, almost perpendicu- 
larly, one above the other, covered with fo- 
rest; and before us frowned a barrier of moun- 
tains, around the brows of which wound the 
road we were following. The momentary 
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light showed me, also, three poor girls, whom 
we rapidly passed; they were endeavouring 
to gain a village we had shortly before left; 
and it was not without emotion that I observed 
extreme terror in their countenances, as they 
crossed themselves repeatedly, and moved 
their lips to the utterance of some simple 
prayer for protection from the fury of the ele- 
ments. Ail was dark again. I pulled down 
the blinds, shut my eyes, and, puffing strong- 
ly at my cigarillo, I tried to imagine myself 
comfortable. 

For about the space of an hour did the 
tempest continue to increase. The thunder, 
as we gained the height of the Sierra, became 
terrifically loud, bursting upon us in all di- 
rections in an almost uninterrupted peal, and 
making the carriage vibrate with its intona- 
tions; the lightning was one continued sheet 
of flame, and so vivid, that notwithstanding I 
covered my face with iny cloak and kept my 
eyes closed, every flash made itself evident to 
me, in spite of my utmost endeavours to shroud 
my sight in darkness. By degrees, however, 
I fell, through a combination of weariness, 
the continual roar of the storm, and the rapid 
motion of the carriage, into a state of sleepy 
stupefaction. Half-an-hour I might have been 
thus dosing, when I was aroused by a shock, 
accompanied by a din, resembling a rushing 
of water, deafening thunder and shrieking of 
voices, which, in the half-unconscious state 
my senses were, I was quite at a loss to ima- 
gine for a moment where I was, and what I 
1 had become.—*Para! Para! Stop! Stop!” 
screamed the mayoral; ‘‘ it is allcoming down.”’ 
The escopetero seized hold of me. “ Estamos 
perdidos! Sit near me, Senor!—Dios mio! 
we are all lost! nearer, nearer! weigh the silla* 
down this side, or we shall go over the preci- 
pice.” “ Quehay? what's the matter?’ said 
1, mechanically obeying him. Here the car- 
riage, which had stopped, seemed to move for 
a second or two sideways; and then a violent 
shock succeeded ; a quantity of spray dashed 
through the windows, and wetted all the in- 
terior of the vehicle. “ Open the door!’ I 
shouted, now becoming conscious that some 
imminent disaster was awaiting us. “ The 
mules can’t move, they are buried to the 
knees,’ was the only observation I could 
clearly understand, amidst the unutterable 
confusion in which we were involved. The 
carriage, however, had ceased to move; but 
the noise of the rushing of water was deafen- 
ing, and the darkness of the night hindered 
me from having any clear idea of the nature 
or extent of the peril we were in. I could 
get no information from my companion ; he 
knew but little more than myself :—‘ estamos 
perdidos, la tierra ha caido y no hay remedio,” 
was the only answer my questions elicited, in 
the intervals of the prayers he was uttering 
with most lamdable volubility, “ Jesus, Maria! 





* Malleposte. 
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c p que relampagos! what lightning! 
Holy Virgin, have merey on us; que demonio! 
stop the carriage, or cut the traces! Pecador 
que sey yo, sinner that I am !—Hijo de p——a. 
Why don't you undo the door? (this was to 
the postilion) ; ya se ha acabado con nosotros, 
it is all up with us,” this was to me): and 
then he went over alist of saints. Vain would 
be the attempt for me to express the chaos of 
feelings which possessed me at that moment, 





“ Wide rent, the clouds 
Pour a whole flood; and yet, its flame un- 
quench’'d, 
The unconquerable lightning struggles through, 
ged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 
fires the mountains with redoubled rage."’ 


An 


The shouts and imprecations of the mayoral 
and postilion in front; the roaring of the 
thunder and of the falling water around me; 
the extreme terror of the escopetero, which 
now began to find sympathy with me, together 
with the almost scorching flashes of lightning, 
which, the blinds being closed, only dazzled 
my sight, without enabling me to see the si- 
tuation we were in, bewildered my thoughts 
with a succession of horrible ideas and most 
fearful apprehensions. “Open the door,’’ 
still 1 shouted—my prominent idea being, 
that we were on the brink of one of the nu- 
merous precipices over which the road is cut 
in this part of the Pyrenees. ‘“ Este rd. 
quieto.”’ Be tranquil, Sir, said the mayoral 
to me, through the little window communi- 
cating between the cabriolet and the interior, 
“we may yet be safe, the silla is blocked up, 
gracias a Dios, so the torrent cannot take us 
down with it.’ By this time I had opened 
the windows, and by the lightning, saw a 
scene of desolation, in the midst of which we 
were exposed to, or, better speaking, provi- 
dentially preserved from the elements of de- 
struction which were scattered about us in all 
directions. The road was, as I had conjec- 
tured, cut from the side of the mountain, 
which rose perpendicularly on one side; on 
the other was an equally precipitous chasm of 
fearful depth, at the bottom of which foamed 
a river, which swelled by the rain, dashed its 
waters with incredible fury and rapidity 
through the rocks and breaks ia its channel 
The road was skirted on this side by a low 
wall, called a gardefou. Before us, within 
three feet of the carriage, swept a body of 
water across the road, part of which had given 
way to its impetuosity, and, with its corres- 
ponding gardefou had been hurled into the 
abyss below, leaving a wide and fearful open- 
ing, through which the water fell with ter- 
rific violence and noise; forming in its des- 
cent a cascade into the river at the foot of the 
ravine. The road, or what remained of it in 
that direction, was encumbered with huge 
masses of earth, stone, and treesy piled up one 
above the other, which had been rolled down 
from the mountain by the force of the falling 
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torrent. I pushed open the door, and at- 
tempted to leap out. A large piece of rock 
almost blocked up my passage, and it was 
only by bending myself double that I suc- 
ceeded in getting out. Then it was that | 
discovered that the malleposte was buried 
three or four feet in the ruins of the fallen 


mountain. Had we been the hundredth part of 


a minute in advance, we should have received 
on us the entire mass of the avalanche, and 
the only question then would have been, whe- 
ther we should haye been crushed to atoms by 
the earth, or swept through the chasm int 
the river below, by the water. I looked 
around me, at the intervals which the light- 
ning gave me for reconnoitering my situation 

The water seemed to increase; it formed in 
eddies round the carriage, and had risen to 
the height of the gardefou ; part of the moun- 
tain which had not fallen, hung threateningly 
over us; and as no inconsiderable portion ot 
water found its way down its sides and through 
its crevices upon us, | expected every moment 
to see it give way, which fears were not un- 
reasonable, as each reverberation of the thun- 
der shook the ground on which we stood, to 
the centre. I groped back to the carriage 

and securing iny despatches commenced a re- 
treat from the imminent danger to which we 
were exposed. The attempt nearly cost me 
my life. I had not made two steps (it was 
perfectly dark) when I fell, and found myse!: 
The lightning prov 
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up to the waist in water 
dentially at that crisis assisted me. 
hold of the wheel, as the force of the current, 
rushing towards the chasm, was carrying me 
in that direction. The escopetero saw my cri 
tical situation, and jumping into the water 
dragged me by the coat out of the stream 
“ Great God!" was my inward ejaculation 
as I regained, or was rather pulled back to the 
malieposte, and threw my bags again upon the 
seat. “There is then no retreat.’ “ Ya seve, 

said the comforting mayoral, presuming on 
what was passing in my mind. “ Senor, get 
into the silla y paciencia.”’ All this passed ii 
the space of two minutes. The lightning 
which seemed to create itself on the spot 
where we were at bay, was so painfully vivid 
as to occasion me an additional apprehension 

the absolute darkness which shrouded even 
the nearest objects, and the excessive pain 
which accompanied the last flash as it struck 
across my eyes, made me think that my sight 
was blasted. I strained myself to see, but 
unavailingly; I passed my hands across my 
aching brows for the purpose of feeling whe- 
ther any outward alteration had taken place, 
by which to judge of the truth of my fears 
I rubbed my eyes again and again, and at last 
the pain decreased, and I find it hard to ex- 
press the joy I felt, as suddenly I shrunk daz- 
zled by the terrible brightness of the fluid, 
which presently lighted me to a conscious- 
ness of sight. That which had before been a 
cause of much uneasiness, 1 now welcomed as 


































the restorer of a faculty, which for five mi- 
nutes I had considered as lost. While I had 
been thus engaged, I paid little attention to 
what was passing around me. I was again 
aroused to the sense of the necessity of ex- 
ertion; the mules—I thought, I will mount 
one of them, and perhaps effect an escape 
that way. I was again in an instant out of 
the carriage, and found the postilion, who had 
anticipated my idea, engaged with the rest of 
the party, in cutting the traces, and extri- 
cating the animals from the mass of rubbish 
in which they stood almost to the height of 
their haunches. ‘‘ There are only three mules, 
what has become of the fourth?” ‘‘ The con- 
ductor went off on it five minutes ago,’’ an- 
swered the mayoral: “ he has gone back to Mon- 
dragon for succour.”” “So you think he'll 
succeed through the water?"’ ‘“ Quien sabe,” 
he replied drily. ‘We are four,’ I conti- 
tinued, “‘ had we not better all mount and run 
the risk? If the rain contiaue we shall have 
the rest of the mountaiu on us before long.”’ 
“ Yo no. 
—‘I stay with the correspondencia ; here, 
Juan, take the Senor Inglese with you on one 
of the mules.”’ I got back to the carriage for 
my despatches, when a piece of earth rolled 
down just bv us, and the postilion without 
waiting for me, plunged forward, and I had 
the satisfaction of hearing him urge his beasts 
over the crags, which formed the bed of the 
torrent. Our shouting to him to stop, was all 
in vain. I followed him, however, in the 
hopes of overtaking him, for I felt certain that 
staying behind, was exposing myself to evi- 
dent destruction, for the water had now found 
several vents immediately above us, by which 
we had become by this increase of the flood, 
completely in the midst of the torrent. I 
scrambled forward, and by the help of the 
lightning examining the ground well before 
me, between every flash I leapt onward accord- 
ingly as F had calculated I could fall safe, and 
then remained stationary waiting for the next 
to light my further advanee. Thus I went 
from rock to rock, amidst the roaring and 
splashing of the waters, and at last succeeded 
in landing safely on the other side: no mules 
were there, and I wasalone. My shouts were 
of no use; no answer was returned. The 
rain fell about me like a water-spout; what 
was to be done? to proceed forward alone, in 
total darkness, in a road with which I was al- 
together unacquainted, and where the slight- 
est accident would expose me, from my igno- 
rance, to the greatest risks, seemed to me 
madness. Though equal danger threatened 
me, if i returned to my companions. I decided 
on doing so, as at all events it was the least 
positive evil, and succeeded in regaining the 
malleposte by the same means [ had left it. 
During my short absence, the mayoral and 
escopetero had been engaged in endeavouring 
to strike a light, for our lamp had been shat- 
tered in the first concussion of the falling ava- 
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I shall not stir,” said the mayoral | 
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lanche. After a time we succeeded by the 
means of fungus, in setting fire to some mat- 
ting that had escaped the wet; with this we 
lita taper. This small light enabled us to re- 
connoitre. I found that the wheels of the car- 
riage were actually interlaced with branches 
of trees of considerable size, which had come 
down with the first fall of water, together with 
the masses of earth and stone, which accom- 
panying the descent, had jammed up the car- 
riage so effectually, as to cause it to resist the 
flood, and thereby saved us from the dreadful 
fate, that otherwise we must have undergone 
in the unobstructed tide, which still continued 
its course through the chasm, a few feet from 
us. 
“No hay que hacer, there's nothing to be 
done, but to remain where we are quietly,” 
said the mayoral when he had finished the 
scrutiny of the locale; “ we are safe for the 
present, if the weather improve and they bring 
us immediate assistance.” Then the best 
thing, thought I, will be to get into the car- 
riage, and wait for events with all the philo- 
sophy and resignation, which rude necessity, 
rather than choice, points out, not as the most 
convenient and agreeable démarche, but as the 
sole attainable remedy. Accordingly in I got, 
and was tacitly followed by my companions, 
who were equally glad with myself to get a 
shelter from the rain, without probably enter- 
ing into a mental philosophical disquisition on 
the merits of making a virtue of necessity 
Wetted and bruised, and in a most unpleasant 
state of apprehension, I sat for a short time 
listening to the raving of the elements. My 
two friends in misfortune, who had managed 
to cram there by no means small persons into 
the interior with me, in the idea, | presume, 
that community of mishap is best supported, 
by contriving to make a space intended for 
two, contain three, sat jammed up opposite 
each other, with most dejected and woe-be- 
gone countenances, growling their exchange 
of comforts, which was mostly ¢onveyed in 
sighs and shrugs of the shoulders 

“Ah, Senor!’’ said the mayoral, squeezing 
himself round to me, “ these accidents seldom 
occur; but mira vd. si sa majestad had been 
here, it would have happened all the same.” 
I admitted his argument to be unanswerable, 
but that I did not comprehend its drift. “ Valga 
me dios,"’ continued he, appealing to the esco- 
petero, “ Perico, | have never had a desgracia, 
but when an estrangero has been, with me.” | 
began to think that he alluded to me as being 
the Jonas of the adventure, but presently dis- 
covered that the poor man was annoyed that 
a foreigner Should be enabled to relate a cir- 
cumstance so detrimental to the credit of the 
country, as the jeopardy of his life in a camino 
real. I had some pains to quiet this perfectly 
Castilian specimen of jealous amor patria, and 
begged him not to apologize any farther for 
the rough conduct of the elements. Matters 
were in this state, that is, sufficiently mise- 
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rable, when it struck me as being remarkably 
silly to be unnecessarily uncomfortable. This 
will never do, thought I, and I groped for a 
bottle of brandy; this, a cold fowl, and plenty 
of cigars, with which I had luckily provisioned 
myself, gave a most miraculous turn to the 
conversation. So we turned to, and eat, drank 
and smoked, till our disconsolate feelings 
began to give way apace, to a most ill-timed 
idea of comfort, and not only that, but we got 
at last absolutely merry. Between two and 
three hours had thus passed, and the bottle 
was “sighing its last,’’ when “ alli vienen,”’ 
exclaimed the escopetero, “ here they come.” 
In an instant we had scrambled out of the ve- 
hicle, and a small light was observable at a 
distance, from time to time throwing its flick- 
ering gleaming up the sides of the mountains. 
For a quarter of an hour we watched the ap- 
proach of our deliverers, ere they arrived 
within hail. The yellow glare of the straw- 
torches, into six or eight of which “ flaming 
instruments” the first small light had now 
multiplied itself, appearing and disappearing 
at intervals, as the winding of the road inter- 
cepted our view, gave, by the agency of the 
misty exhalations exuding from the drenched 
earth, a supernatural character to the scene 
theyillumined. The hallooing of voices, which 
reached our ears through the dying cadences 
of the now expiring tempest, joined to give 
additional zest to the fantastic interest of 
the moment. Our friends were from Mon- 
dragon, where the conductor had succeeded in 
arriving. They consisted of about twenty or 
thirty of its inhabitants, whom he had sum- 
moned to our assistance in the king’s name, 
which in Spain is indeed a “tower of 
strength ;"’ without its influence, we might 
have pursued our unnatural orgies without 
interruption until they were lighted by the 
morrow's sun. They were presently wading 
to their waists through the water that sepa- 
rated us from them, driving before them four 
pair of oxen, whose co-operation they had wise- 
ly judged expedient to press into the service. 

Now, ‘a change came o’er the spirit of the 
scene.”’ One half of the party proceeded to 
form a passage over the bed of the torrent be- 
fore us; the other half occupied themselves 
in clearing away the rubbish which eneum- 
bered the carriage. I never worked so hard 
in my life; every departing peal of thunder 
made the rock that was overhanging us shake 
fearfully to its base. An hour elapsed before 
we contrived to remove the masses of stone 
in which the carriage was buried; they re- 
quired to be broken to pieces before they could 
be moved. Having at length dug a clear 
passage, we yoked the oxen to it, and had 
the pleasure of seeing it dragged bodily out, 
by the united efforts of those herculean brutes. 
It required still another half hour to displace 
the rocks and trunks of trees over which the 
water held its course. While this labour was 
proceeding, I could not but contemplate, 





during the moments I was obliged to relax 
my exertions, the strange scene in which I 
bore a part. My ears were dinned with the 
jarring of the Castilian and Basque; the for- 
mer shouted by the malleposte people, and the 
latter ejaculated by the peasants, who, naked 
to the waist, and some of them not yet reco- 
vered from the effects of their Sunday con- 
viviality, gave a most original colouring to 
the picture. To this add the pelting of the 
rain, the glaring of the torches, the rushing 
of the water, the groaning of the labouriny 
oxen, and the distant raving of the storm, and 
my feelings, in which a recollection of recent 
danger, and the consciousness of its possible 
recurrence, were allied with the indescribable 
impression of loneliness and interest, which 
the wildness of the scene conveyed to m; 
imagination, may perhaps be conceived. __ 

At length we completed a passage over, or 
rather through the torrent, and having at- 
tached the oxen, we half dragged and half 
carried the malleposte from crag to crag, unti! 
to my infinite satisfaction, we brought it safe- 
ly to the other side. We proceeded on foot 
for about half an hour, when a relay of mules 
made its appearance, with considerable assist- 
ance of men and oxen, which the postillion had 
procured at Bergara. The mules were speedi- 
ly put to, and leaving our friends without 
even the ceremony of adios, we were again at 
fall speed on our journey, with the precau- 
tion of a man on horseback before us, with a 
lantern, to explore the way. “ 4y—tierra 
picara,”’ (this is untranslateable,) said the 
escopetero, again taking his place by my side 
“Thanks to the Virgin, and to San Prudencio, 
whose chapel is on the Sierra estamos frescos.’ 
Lamed, wet, and hungry, I arrived at Bergara 
at about half-past two in the morning, where 
I comforted myself at the posada, while eating 
my supper and drying my clothes over a blaz- 
ing wood fire, with relating my disasters to a 
captain of Spanish infantry, who, when I had 
concluded my narrative, took his cigarillo 
from his mouth, swallowed a copita of aguar 
diento, shrugged up his shoulders, stretched 
open his eyes, and, shaking his head at the 
termination of those evolutions, with a look 
of most serious congratulation, ejaculated 
. jo que suceso!”’ 


—>—— 





From the Literary Gazette. 
A SEA VIEW. 
A sun-impurpled glow 
Is on the waveless sea, 
And not a breeze doth blow, 
And not a sail I see. 
Like heaven’s own pavement bright 
Is now the placid deep, 
On which the farewell light 
Of sunset loves to sleep. 
Thus beautiful in death 
Is youth’s departing flush, 
is the wreath 


And lovely i 
Where Latest roses blush. 
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Signs of the Times.—The question of Reform 
or Revolution, is rapidly approaching its solution 
in Great Britain. The honest part of the Radicals 
have done their duty in endeavouring to promote 
the first; and are quite ready to take their parts in 
the other, whenever it shall please the powers that 
be, to turn over that leaf in the nation’s history. 
It is loudly affirmed that the Lords intend to reject 
the Bill; and therefore every man has a week or 
ten days to consider what he will do next. 

The European Revolution is postponed, till the 
Russians shall have retired from Paris. Warsaw 
has fallen; and a large majority of the French 
Chamber has decided that the Russians may move 
on. A corps of the French army has made a re- 
connaissance in Belgium; and having ascertained 
that Holland was oceupied by an advanced guard 
of the Holy Alliance, it retired according to its 
orders. At the date of the last despatches, order 
reigned in Paris. 

Belgium has had an eseape from being an inde- 
pendent republic. What it is now, is not so easy 
to define; but it is certain that it has escaped. One 
of the moderate Whig papers, hopes the West- 
minster Review will aequiesce in Belgian happi- 
ness. 

The Americans are successfully planting free 
negroes on the Coast of Africa; a greater event 
possibly in its consequences, than any that has oc- 
curred since Columbus set sail for the New World. 
At the same time it is clear that England may claim 
some share in the renown; for the warnings of all 
kinds she has given at great expense in her colo- 
nial policy. 

The Tories threaten a reaction; and the Cholera 
continues to advance. Endeavour has been made 
to provide a cataplasm, according to the cireum- 
stances of the case. It is plain that heavy times 
are coming ; and he is the wisest man, that shall 
be found the best prepared.— Westminster Review 
for October, 1831. 





Inscription for a Monument at Old Sarum. 


* Reader, if thou canst boast the noble name 

Of Englishman, it is enough to know 

Thou standest in Old Sarum, But if, chance, 

*I'was thy misfortune in some other land, 

Inheritor of slavery, to be born, 

Read and be envious! dost thou see yon hut, 

Its old and mossy walls with many a pateh 

Spotted’ Know, foreigner! so wisely well 

In England it is ordered, that the laws 

Which bind the people, from themselves should 

spring;— 

Know that the dweller in that little hut, 

That wretched hovel, to the Senate sends 

Two delegates. Think, foreigner, where such 

An individual’s rights, how happy all!”’ 

Anecdotes of Talleyrand.—Shortly after the af- 
fair of Pichegrau and Moreau, a banker who had 
been introduced to Talleyrand, and admitted 
to the honour of several conferences with him, 
wrote to his excelleney to solicit an audience, 
which was granted. Talleyrand was at that time 
minister for foreign affairs. The rt of the 
death of George the Third had just obtained cir- 
eulation throughout Paris, and was naturally ex- 
pected to produce a t sensation on the stock 
exehange. The banker, who, like many of his 
financial brethren, wished to make a good hit, and 
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thought the present a favourable opportunity, had 
the indiseretion to reveal to the minister the real 
object of his visit. Talleyrand listened to him 
without moving a musele of his phlegmatic visage; 
and at length replied in a solemn tone: ‘‘ Some 
say that the king of England is dead, others say 
that he is not dead; but do you wish to know my 
opinion?” ‘* Most anxiously, Prince!” ‘ Well, 
then, 1 believe—neither! I mention this in confi- 
dence to you; but I rely on your discretion: the 
slightest imprudence on your part would compro- 
mise me most seriously.”’ 

Madame Hamelin one day reproached M. de 
Montron with his attachment to Talleyrand.— 
**Good God! madam,” replied M. de Montron, 
with naivete, ** who could help liking him? he is 
so wicked!” 

Talleyrand, speaking of the members of the 
French Academy, observed, ‘* After all, it is pos- 
sible they may one day or other do something re- 
markable. <A flock of geese once saved the capitol 
of Rome.” 

On a certain occasion, a friend was conversing 
with Talleyrand on the subject of Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois, the French actress, and another lady, 
neither of them remarkable for beauty. The first 
happens to have peculiarly bad teeth, the latter 
none at all. ‘If Madame S—,” said Talleyrand, 
‘‘only had teeth, she would be as ugly as Made- 
moiselle Duchesnois. ” 

A distinguished personage once remarked to 
Talleyrand, “In the Upper Chamber at least are 
to be found men possessed of consciences,” ‘* Con- 
sciences!” replied Talleyrand—*‘to be sure: I 
know many a peer who has got two.” 

Madame de Stael, speaking of Talleyrand, il- 
lustrates his character in the following happy and 
familiar manner:—‘‘ The good Maurice is not un- 
like the maunikins with which children play—dolls 
with heads of cork and legs of lead: throw them 
up which way you please, they are sure to fall on 
their feet.” 

Talleyrand had a confidential servant exeessive- 
ly devoted to his interests, but withal superlatively 
inquisitive. Having one day intrusted him with a 
letter, the Prince watched his faithful valet from 
the window of his apartment, and with some sur- 
prise observed him coolly reading the letter en 
route. On the next day a similar commission was 
confided to the servant, and to the second letter 
was added a postscript, couched in the following 
terms.—** You may send a verbal answer by the 
bearer: he is perfeetly acquainted with the whole 
affair, having taken the precaution to read this 
previously to its delivery.”” Such a postscript 
must have been more effective than the severest 
reproaches. 

American Seamen.—‘ Facts, my Lord, when 
they can be got at, are the best arguments; and 
what has suceeeded in one country, may reasona- 
bly be expected to suceeed in another, if the same 
means be adopted. In the United States of North 
America, seamen are never pressed, and are only 
required to enter for the limited period of two 
years, | believe, but certainly not more than three; 
and yet, during the late war, there was no difficul- 
* in procuring plenty ef seamen to man their navy. 

he question, at all events, is an intcresiing one; 
and it may be worth while to endeavour to find out 
the reason why seamen, possessing the same lan- 
guage and characteristics, though not of the same 
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country, should be so ready to enter one service, 
and yet have so great a repugnance to the other. 
One fact, at least, is certain. With us, seamen are 
pressed into the service: and the fear that these 
pressed men will catch at every opportunity to de- 
sert, is the reason why, generally speaking, they 
are not trusted with leave to visit their friends and 
enjoy themselves on shore, Thus impressment, in 
the first place, is the cause of their being confined 
on board like state criminals; and this rigid and 
unnecessary restraint is again an additional cause 
of their dislike of the navy, and constant desire to 
eseape from it. In America the seamen are all volun- 
teers; and, as there is no dread of their attempting 
to desert, they are allowed to go on shore as often 
as they can reasonably desire. Henee it is that, 
feeling themselves under no unpl asant restraint, 
and knowing that at the end of every two years 
they ean again demand their discharge, they are 
aS ready to re-enter the service as they were to 
join it at first. The American seamen are free 
men, voluntarily combining to fight for and defend 
their country: the English, on the contrary, are 
galley-slaves, dragged into the service against their 
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wills; and the very idea of restraint is enough of | 


itself to make them heartily sick of it. The Ame- 
riean seaman, on his arrival in port, is, I believe, 
allowed to go on shore and enjoy himself; and, at 
all events, at the end of two years he is at liberty 
to quit the service altogether, or to re-enter on 
board whatever ship he may happen to pre fer: 
while the English seaman, generally speaking, is 
denied all these privilege s: and is it to be wonder- 
ed at that he should be backward in serving his 
country, when that country is so very indifferent 
about his feclings and eomforts’’”* 





celebrated Professor Blumenbach, of Gottingen, 





The Month of July shines conspicuous in the 
annals of Liber. On the 26th July, 1581, was 
issued the Edict of the Confederates of the Low 
Countries, by which they renc d obedi to 
Philip IL. On the 11th of July, 1690, was the 
battle of the Boyne, where James Il. was defeat- 
ed, and lost forever the throne of England. On 
the 4th July, 1776, the United States of America 
declared their independence. On the 14th July, 
1789, the Bastile was taken; and on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th of July, the Paris Revolution took 
place, which expelled Charles X. from the throne 
of France. 





Lords and Painters.—Heury VII. could say a 
good thing, and even a just one, when he was in 
the humour for it. Holbein having kicked a lord 
who insulted him, and the apology ordered by the 
King not having been deemed sufficient by the no- 
ble person, Henry told him he must be content, 
and gave him to understand that he over-rated 
himself, and undervalued his enemy :—‘‘I ean 
make,” said he, *‘ seven lords of seven plough- 
men; but it is beyond my power to make a single 
Holbein.” 


Desire of Exccelling and Desire of Excellence — 
The desire of excelling is not the same with the 
desire of excellence: the distinction between them 
is pretty nice, and commonly overlooked, but ther: 
is a just and real one. Men are forward enough to 
aspire at great things, but then it is only to give 
them a pre-eminence and superiority over others; 
and they have so little fondness for the height they 


aspire to, that they would be very well contented 


} to stand where they are, provided they could be 
Blumenbach.—Dr. Schmeisser having sent the | 


a present of candles, manufactured from his ani- | 


mal grease, which resembles spermaceti, and, at 


the same time, acquainted him, that ‘they were | 


made from the leg of aman, who was a useless 


animal when in the land of the living,”—the | 
learned Professor thus laconically acknowledged | 


the favour:—* Mortui lucent, qui in vita obscuri 
fuerunt.” 


Prince Czartoryski.—This illustrious patriot, 


the president of the government at W arsaw, Was | 
at one time on the eve of disp sing of his estates | 


in Russia; perhaps under an impression, that, at 
some future day, he might be eased of them, in 
testimony of his long and faithful services. The 
circumstance came to the knowledge of his peasan- 
try, and created general consternation amongst 
them. 
a deputation of the oldest of them consequently 
made their way to St. Petersburgh, where Czar- 


From the remotest corner of the Ukraine, | 


toryski was then residing; upon being admitted | 
into his presence, they laid several bags of gold 


upon his table, and thus accosted him:—** Sir, and 
most dear father! we have been told that you are 
about to part with us. The thing is not to be 
dreamed of. If you are in want of money, we 
have brought a supply with us: and if that is not 
enough, you have but to say the word.” Suffice 
it to add, the faithful servant was neither shorn 
of his hard earnings, nor transferred to another 
master. 





* [We have made the above extract from a letter 
to Lord Althorp on the ‘‘Impressment of Sea- 
men,” as one proof, among many others, of the 
interest which the people of Great Britain are be- 
ginning to take in every thing that relates to Ame- 
rica. Ep. Mus.} 





sure that nobody else would come up to them. But 
he that desires excellence can take nothing else in 
compensation for it: to see others without it affords 
him no gratification, nor is his joy in the attain- 
ment abated by the success of others, for he re- 
rards only the intrinsic value of the possession, 
without envying or despising the acquisition of his 
neighbours. When once he begins to say within 
himself, Nobody is so vigilant in his conduct as | 
am, and to make an amusement of pitying the 
thoughtless multitude around him, he is drawing 
within the magical cirele of vanity: for real pity 
always carries a degree of uneasiness with it; and 
whenever we feel a pleasure in the exereise of it, 
we may be sure it is spurious and hypoeritical. If 
we could thus bring our desires to fix upon the at- 
tainment of real excellence, without regard to wha 
is done by others, we should lose nothing by it, 
even in respect to that superiority the world 1s » 
fond of, for whatever distinction is within ou 
yower, we shall attain by constantly doing our 
Cost. I would have a man endeavour to shine in 
conversation; but why need he strive to outshine’ 
Let him shine as much as he can, and if outshining 
be in his power, it will follow of course; if not, 
he will but fret and vex himself by aiming at it. 
Not that I would wish to recommend a blindness 
to the acquisitions or defects of others, but th: 

they ought to operate as examples, rather than as 
motives, because the same things would be desira- 
ble, or the contrary, whether they belonged to any 
one else or not. 


A bill was brought into the Irish House of 
Commons, ‘*To cause the watchmen to sleep in 
the day-time, in order that they may be wakeful 
at night ” Lord Nugent to be personally 
ineluded in the bill, as the gout left him no sleep 
day or night. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


: LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


‘The publishing world, notwithstanding a slight autumnal 
stir, is, to borrow the elegant diction of the Price Current, 
scarcely a shade higher than as quoted last month. Occa- 
sionally an vowary volume steps forth from the shelves, and 
drops into oblivion. If the Lords do not bestir themaeives 
aneot the Bill, we shall organize a band of desperate au- 
thors, and, armed with the ponderous materials of the print- 
ing-office, batter into pie the whole array of boroughmong- 
ers and their advocates—yea, not even excepting the valo- 
rous, eloquent, erudite, sagacious, and pertinacious Lin 
colmahire Cojonel. Yet, let us not wax impatient touching 
the glorious measure on its way to consummation: that 
measure will do more to elevate the struggling intellect of 
England, than all the peers, patrons, and publishers that 
have drawa breath on her soil since the landing of William 
the Bastard. Reston your arms, young “men of mettle,” 
there will be room for ye by and bye. 


Major Ricketts has put forth an account of the war be- 
tween His Britannic Majesty, assisted by his allies the great 
Cudjo Cheboo, King of Dinkera, Avoosoco, Chief of Tuctel, 
King Annimelli, her Majesty the Queen of Akim, with di 
vere others, and the most puissant Osai Tootoo Quamina, 
Morarch of Ashantee. The major narrates the partieulars 
of this mighty contest with the most laudable precision, and 
refreshes our remembrance of the agreeable circumstances 
consequent on the death of Sir Charles Mac Carthy—of the 
distribution of his body as rations among the Ashautee war- 
riors—the consecration of his skull as a fetish, with the 
ceremony of pourtag rum upon it, &c. Just as these sa- 
vages and their miserable broils appear to the eontemplation 
of the civilized European, so do the battles and pomp with 
which we have been occupied nearer home, appear to the 
eye of reason and philanthropy. Beads aud bells delight the 
vulgar here ag well asin Africa; and the Russian Nicolas 


can play as many savage freaks, as the ‘Tootoo Quamina of 


Ashantee. 


Hurra! for the brother of the sun! 
Hurra! for the father of the moon! 
Throughout ail the world there is none 
Like QLuashiboo—the only one 
Descended from the great Baboon! 
Baboon '— Baboon! 
Ruffalo of Buffaloes and Bull of Bulls, 
He sits on a throne of his enemies’ skulls, 
And if he wants others to play at footbaii, 
Jurs are all for him——all! all! all! 
Huggabajah—huggabajoo! 
Hail to the royal Quashiboo! 
Emperor and Lord of Timbuctoo! 
The African laureate beats the English hollow. 


And now, our worthy friend, we wish to recommend to 
your notice strongly a book just published by that extraordi- 
nary man, Mr. William Cobbett. Do not be alarmed at the 
name—itis not a book relating to tumulis of the hour—it has 
nothing in it of folly or selfishness—it has no concern, with 
the noisy hounds of faction. It is written, not by Mr. Cob- 
bett, the turbulent politician, but by Mr. Cobbett, the un- 
wearied instructor of his kind, the promoter of the in- 
terests and the hopes of the great mass of mankind. We 
desire you to purchase, and introduce into. your happy 
family cirele, Cosnert’s Sretiine Boox, and Srer- 
rise-Stoxs To Enauisu Grammar. I[t is written in a 
five spirit—unusual in common school-books. The lessons 
and fables are gracefully done, without being deficient even 
in imagination—that organ and interpreter of deep feelings, 
to which the world generally imagines Mr. Cobbett to be a 
stranger. The fables are, we believe, for the most part 
new; at least, they are so to us: and they are told with all 
that simple clearness of description that can result only from 
a hearty relish and admiration of natural beauty. There is 
about them, too, that sympathy with youthful and childish 
feeling we looked not for in their extraordinary author :—he 
speaks, indeed, throughout the book in all the old glad vivid- 
ness of his school- boy apprehensions, and with all the firm- 
ness aad liveliness of youthful impressions. In the ‘ stepping 
stone” there are a few things we would readily not have 
seen there, but ip turning over the pages to the “ advice to 
the Jearners of grammar,” we forgot them all, that advice is 
written in such homely and energetic language, and full of 
such admirable precepts. No man can strengthen his sub- 
ject with so much of familiar illustration, as Mr. Cobbett: or 
infuse into it all the force of the feeling he wishes to excite. 
There are some cleverly-done woodcuts, too, in the book, 
thet have served to help him ; they are superior to the usual 
rup of these things, and will greatly please our favourite 















Rory, in whose hands, or we are greatly mistaken, “ Cob- 
bett’s Spelling Book” will be placed ere long. 

Oliver and Beyd have published the fourth volume of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library; the subject Palestine. Dr, 
Russell, whose excellent compilation on Egypt for the same 
series we mentioned in terms of merited eulogy, is the author 
of the present volome. The work displays the same care in 
Solection aad arrangement as its predecessor, and will form 
a very suitable companion to the Family Bible. The series 
of scientific Catechisms, produced by the same publishers, 
are also well adapted to their object ; and parents and tutors 
may derive from them the most use!ul assistance im direct- 
ing the immature mind to the study of nature. 





You, who take such a lively interest in the national arts 
and manufactures, should not fail to peruse the “ Treatise 
on the Silk Manufacture,” which forms a recent number of 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia. The fifth chapter of the first part 
could only be written by &@ man practically acquainted with 
It is out and out good... Indeed, the 


the polities of trade. 
1, instructive, and amusing; and, as an 


whole book is sou 





| orthodex work, we shall forward copes of it to our friends 


in Manchester and Paisley. 

The second number of Martin's “ Illustrations of the Bi- 
ble” is before us, and worthy, in every way it is, of the 
i The suljects are, our first parents when, 

f Ged calls to them ia the gar- 
den, and, the time when expelled from Paradise, they jour- 
vey forth to an untried world of tou and sorrow and death. 
Both the engravings bear the mp of high imagimative 
power, and impel the mind to solemn meditauon on the mys- 
teries of existence. The second plate is of a less pleasing, 
but loftier, charactcr than its companion. In the majesty of 
irremedinble wo, the exiled pair are descending a rocky 
ridge; behind them a glimpse of their green abodes of bliss: 
ful mnocence is visible; before them a lowering wilderness, 
where the beast of blood is already mangling its prey. 
Adam hurries on in an agony of remorse, and Eve, veiling 
her reverted countenance with her hand, sperks, in gentler 
language, the fearful passion of her bosom tor happiness for 
feited fur ever. 

The gentleman to whom the Englishman is indeed for 
the articles entitled “+ ur Early Patriots,”’ has a volume in 
the press, to be called “The Founders of the Common- 
wealth,” comprising the personal and polices! memoirs of 
Ehot, Pym, Hampden, Vane, aad Algernon Sydney, with 
incidental notices of the mort eminent English Republicans, 
illustrated by original letters, autographs, &c. The time 
has arrived for downg justice to these dauntiess and high 
minded men. Had we the juvenile quill of Dr. Soathey, we 
should attempt their commemoration in lofty rhyme. > 
laureate ought to array his muse in the mantle of her 
youth, and sing again as erst he sang when he indited the 
inscription for a monument at Old Sarum. 

The Press in Constantinople —A journal in Turkish and 
French is about to be published at Constantinople. M. 
Blacque, the editor of the Courier of Smyrna, is, it is said, 
te conduct the French portion, while the Turkish part is as- 
signed to Esad Effendi, the historiographer of the empire. 
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Mr. Iutton Bulwer —We understand that this gentle 
man is engeged on a new novel——the title not vet decided on 
——but ie founded on the story of Engene Aram, and that will 
probably be the name. A portrait of the author, from the 
fine panting by Pickeregill, is to be prefixed. Report says 
he will next month (November) be acknowledged as editor of 
the New Monthly Magazine. 

A work is announced for publication in Paris, ostensibly 
for the benefit of M. Ladvocat, a bookseller who has failed 
in business; it is to be the production of a Aundred and one 
writers, comprising all classes, from Chateaubriand to the 
contributors of the Figaro--and entitled /.e Diable Bai- 
teur. 

By Hugh Moore, Esq.: a Dictionary of Quotations from 
various Authors in Ancient and Modern Langu , with 
English Translations, illustrated by Remarks and plana- 
tions 

By F. H. Lightfoot: an Embellished Chart of General 
History and Chronology, comprisiug a Series of Persons, 
Epochs, and Events, from the Deluge to the Latest Period. 

Mr. R. Chambers’s “ Scottish Biography” is now in a 
state of forwardness, and will be published in a series of 
parts. It will form three large and elegant volumes, Gyo. 
with numerous illustrations. 

By the Authors of “The Odd Volume: the Sister's 
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Budget, two volumes of Original Tales in Prose and Verse, 
&c., with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Macfarlane, Mr. Kenne- 
dy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Maicolm, and some others. 

By Sir W. Jardine, Bart.; Wilson's American Ornitholo- 
sv; with the Continuation, by Charles Lucian Buowaparte ; 
together with an Enumeration and Description of the newly 
discovered Species not included in the original works, with 
Copious notes, in 3 vols., with 100 engravings. 


By Adam Taylor: the Works of the Rev. Dan Taylor. 


By B. Ererf, Esq.: the Adventures of a Dramatist, in 2 
vols. 

By C. Macfarlane, Esq.: the Romance of History-- 
Italy. 


By Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow : the Cameleon, a Volume 
of Ongmal Miscelianies, in Prose and Verse 

By the Author of “ Modero Fanaticiem Unveiled 
lume under the title of Balaam. 


avo 


Mr. Cooper, the celebrated American 
féady for publication a new romance, the title of which, we 
hear, is to be “the Bravo,” a Venitian story. Report 
epeaks of this new production in terms of nigh eulogy. 
Ia point of powerful interest and dramatic effect, it is likely 
toeclipre any previous work, even of this deservedly popu- 
lar writer 

The Author of “ Sydenham” is at last ready with a sequel 
to that piquant work which was so much the rage at the 
Jibraries last year: it will appear in a few days, under the 
title of “ Alice Paulet The hero, in bia new character of 
a married man, has been enabled, make his 
caustic observations on scenes and characters which had 
been hitherto excluded from his serutiny as a bachelor. 


A Naval Novel which, it will 
probably create considerable interest with the public in ge 
peral, will contain matter more than ordinarily piquant to 
certain parties. ‘The public has, fora long period, desired to 
be enlightened on the subject of the battle of Navarino 
"Thies wieh ie now likely to be gratified: for it is asserted, 


novelist, has just 


it seema, to 


is about to appear, while 


that a true account of all the secret transactions relating to 
that memorable action will be given in thie work, which is 
to , iteeemes, “ Cavendish: or the Patrician at Sea.” 





feport aser von to the scion of a noble hause, 
who was present at the battle 

Mr. Ross Cox wil! publish his Adventures in the 
World in a few days, ue of “ The Columbia 
River, or Scenes and Adventures during a residence of Bix 
Years on the Western side of the Rocky Mountains, a 
varivus tribes of Indians hitherto unknown.” 
World is | 
Wild S 
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New 
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An interesting work for the 
appear in ! 
the West.” 


is said to be full of amus 


Sporting 
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It is written by an exy 
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Lieutenant-Colone!l Bou 
by the Briush Government 
nada for many vears, in makir 
world the result of labours, 
Topographical Accouut of Upper and 
snada, &e. The work is to be called “ The Pre- 
British Dominions in North America, in- 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
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about to give to the 
in an Historical 
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sent State of the 
‘luding Upper and Lowe 


and 


Seotia, the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Fdward, and 
Cape Breton.” It is largely embe lished with views, plans, 
&c. This truly national work will be the only authentic 


secount of our immensely important possessions in the New 
World; necessary to all who desire to be rightly informed 
respecting a country containieg resources within its if enpa 
being turned to such vast benefit to the mother 
likely to increase in importance every year. 


ble of 
rountry, and 

The correspondence of the indefatigable Thoresby with 
the most eminent personages of his ume, is likely to appear 
in a few days. Among much interesting matter, this collec- 
tron contains many letters of Joho Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Sir Godfrey Copley, Philip Lord Wharton, Archbishop 
Sharp, Bishop Burnet, Dr. George Hickes, Dr. Calamy, 
Archdeacon Nicolson, Rev. Matthew Henry, Dr. Obadiah 
Walker, Dr. Gale, Roger Gale, Rev. John Strype, Thomas 
Hearne, &e. &c. 

Preparing for publication, the entire works of the Rev. 
Dan Traylor, late Pastor of the General Baptist Church, 
Whitechapel, London. under the superintendence of his ne- 
—t Adam Taylor, by whom an introduction will be pre- 

xed. 


*“ A Manual of the.Land and Fresh Water Shells hither- 
to discovered in Great Britain; arranged according to the 
System of Drapernaud, Brand, De Lamarck, and t 
recent Authorities. The C and Deseri 


more 


wholly 











Literary Intelligence. 


draw up from the most perfect specimens in tha Sainet of 
the author, W. Turton. 

“A Soetenany, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation.’ .. wd RR. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Just published ‘ The Usorer’s Daughter.” 
Contributors to Black wood's Magazine. 

“ A Summary View of Christian Principles :” com prising 
the Doctrines peculiar to Christianity as a system of revea! 
ed truth. By Thomas Finch, Author of “ Elements of Seif 
Knowledge,” “ The Antidote,” &c. 

“ Balaam,” by the Author of “ Modern Fanaticism Un 
veiled.” 


By one of the 


Miss F. Kemble has announced “ Francis the First,” an 
historical! drama, for publication. 

A second series of Dr. Southey's * Colloquies on the Pre 
gress and Prospects of Society,” is in the press aid the 
concluding volume of hie “ Peninsular War’ is expected 
early in the ensuing season. 


- 


The novel announced from the pen of L. E. L. is called 
“Romance and Reality.” [t is ready for publicauen, 
will probably appear in a few weeks. 


and 


Mr. John Gray bas io the press an elementary treatise, en 
titled the “ Social System.” Mr. Gray, we understand, at 
tributes nine-tenthe of the commercial difficulties of nations 
to a defective system of exchange: his work professes to 
throw a new light upon the entire subject of commerce 


The “ Republic of Letters,” a selection in poetry and 
prose from the works of the most eminent writers, with muny 
original pieces, by the editor of the “ Casket of Literary 
Gems,” will shortly appear, from the Glasgow University 
press. 

In press, Select Essays on various Topics, Religious and 
Moral, by Henry Belfrage, D. D., containing, among others, 
The Rainbow—False Refuges in Misfortune—The Resig- 
nation of the Shunamite—The Sin against the Holy Ghost 
—The Memory of the Good, &c. &e. 

Lieutenant-Colone! Galindo 1s preparing for pablicatior 
an Historical, Statistical, and Descripuve Account of the 
whole of Central America. 

“A Manual of the History of Philosophy,” from the 
man of Teoneman, by the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M. A., 
‘A New Argument for Christianity,” by the same author, 
are announced. 

Beavutiret Women.—The fourth number of Mrs. Jame 
son’s Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of K 
IL. whieh has jast appeared, contains the portraits of Lacy 
Beliasys, Mrs. Nott, the Countess of Sunderland, aud Mr« 
Middleton : and the Memoirs of Miss Lawson, the Countess 
of Chesterfield, the Countess of Rochester, Miss Bag 
afterwards Lady Falmouth,) Mrs. Nott, the Countess 
Southesk, and Lady Be Hasys. One number more comp 
this splendid and interesting work, which, we observe, is 
specially patronized by his Grace, the Duke of Devonshire. 
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Forthcoming.—The new edition of the Rev 
bing’s “ Lives of the Italian Poets,” is to con 
ral additional Lives, includmg that of Ugo F 
Extracts from his Private Letters and interesting particu 
lure relating to his last hours. 

* Cameron, a Novel,” ix nearly ready for publicat 


yee 


oscolo 


A new editition of “ Four Years in the West Iodies 
containing a full account (derived from official documents 
and private letters,) of the late hurricaves in Barbadoes 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, illustrated by Lithograpt 
Sketches. 

A treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vex 
comprising a new View of the Physiology of the Heart's A 
von, by d. Hope, M. D. 

The Fevers and other diseases prevalent on the Western 
Coast of Africa; together with the Medical Topography of 
that Coast. By James Boyle, M.C. 8. L. Surgeon, R. N., 
&c. 

Landscape Illustrations of Lord Byron's Life and Works, 
intended to accompany the new edition announced ; upou 
the same plan as the Landscape I\lustrations of the Waver- 
ley Novels. 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review ; comprising the 
best articles in that Journal, from its commencement to the 
present time; with a Preliminary Dissertation, and Expl ne- 


tory Notes. by Maurice Cross. 

The Sacred History of the World, from the Creation to 
the attem to be Phi ically considered, in & 
Series of Letters to a Son, by Sharon > 
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